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The 

Virgil  M.  Brand 
Collection 


Presented  by 

AUCTIONS  BY  BOWERS  AND  MERENA,  INC. 


Virgil  M.  Brand 


The 

Virgil  M.  Brand 
Collection 


SESSION  i 

Monday  Evening,  June  18,  7:00  p.m.  Sharp. 
Lots  944-1425 

SESSION  II 

Tuesday  Evening,  June  19,  7:00  p.m.  Sharp. 
Lots  1426-1627 


Sale  to  be  held  at: 

St.  Moritz  on-the-Park  Hotel 

50  Central  Park  South,  New  York,  NY  10019 

Sale  to  be  conducted  by: 

AUCTIONS  BY  BOWERS  AND  MERENA,  INC. 

Box  1224 

Wolfeboro,  NH  03894 

(603)  569-5095 


Karl  Hirtzinger,  Managing  Director,  Auctions 

Licensed  Auctioneers: 

Q.  David  Bowers,  Raymond  N.  Merena ,  William  D.  Hawfield,  Jr. 


Terms  of  Sale 


1.  This  is  a  public  auction  sale  conducted  by  licensed  and  bonded 
auctioneers. 

2.  All  bids  are  to  be  per  lot.  No  lots  will  be  broken.  Lots  will  be  sold 
in  numerical  sequence  unless  the  auctioneer  otherwise  directs.  In  the 
event  of  identical  bids  on  the  same  lot,  the  lot  will  be  awarded  to  the 
first  bid  received.  In  the  event  of  a  dispute  during  the  floor  bidding, 
the  auctioneer's  decision  to  award  the  lot  to  a  bidder  will  be  final.  The 
auctioneer,  at  his  sole  discretion,  may  re-open  any  lot  or  put  the  lot 
up  for  sale  again. 

3.  A  buyer's  charge  of  10%  on  each  individual  lot  will  be  added  to  all 
successful  bids,  which  sum  will  be  the  purchase  price.  This  buyer's  charge 
will  be  added  to  all  invoices,  without  exception. 

4.  All  sales  are  strictly  for  cash  in  United  States  funds.  All  remittances 
must  be  drawn  on  United  States  banks.  Invoices  must  be  paid  for 
promptly  upon  receipt  in  good  U.S.  funds.  No  credit  cards  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  auction  purchases.  Shipping,  handling,  postage,  and  registra¬ 
tion  charges  will  be  added  for  lots  delivered  by  mail.  All  bidders  not 
furnishing  applicable  resale  permits  will  be  responsible  for  sales  tax  as 
required  to  be  collected  under  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  the  sale 
is  conducted.  By  bidding  in  the  sale,  a  successful  bidder  agrees  to  be 
liable  for  any  tax  liabilities  which  may  accrue  by  virtue  of  the  purchase. 

5.  On  any  account  not  paid  within  the  prescribed  terms  of  this  sale,  Auc¬ 
tions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  (Bqwers  and  Merena)  reserves  the 
right  to  extend  credit  and  to  impose  periodic  finance  charges  at  the  rate 
of  1.5%  per  month  (18%  per  annum)  on  the  unpaid  balance,  which 
charges  shall  continue  to  accrue  until  fully  paid.  On  any  sums  unpaid, 
if  the  account  is  referred  to  an  attorney  for  collection,  the  buyer  agrees 
to  pay  all  costs,  including  attorneys'  fees,  with  interest  accruing  on  the 
balance,  until  fully  paid,  at  the  specified  rate. 

6.  Bidders  not  known  to  us  must  furnish  references  deemed  satisfactory 
to  Bowers  and  Merena  and/or  deposit  a  sum  equal  to  25%  of  the  bids 
submitted.  This  sum  will  be  applied  to  successful  bids  with  the  overage 
refunded,  and  any  difference  billed. 

7.  All  APO,  FPO,  and  non-U. S.  addresses  must  submit  a  50%  deposit. 
We  reserve  the  right  to  require  payment  in  full  by  all  bidders,  prior 
to  the  delivery  of  lots,  even  if  satisfactory  references  or  credit  have  been 
established. 

8.  Title  does  not  pass  until  lots  are  paid  for  in  full.  It  is  the  responsibility 
and  obligation  of  the  buyer  to  maintain  insurance  on  any  coins  in  their 
possession.  Risk  of  loss  is  on  the  buyer.  By  bidding  in  the  sale,  the  bid¬ 
der  agrees  to  permit  Bowers  and  Merena  to  file  any  financing  state¬ 
ment  permitted  under  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  without  debtor's 
signature  and  to  offset  any  accounts  due,  whether  now  or  in  the  future, 
against  funds  or  collateral  in  their  possession. 

9.  All  lots  must  be  paid  in  full  prior  to  delivery,  unless  credit  arrangements 
for  this  sale  have  been  specifically  agreed  to  in  writing  by  Bowers  and 
Merena.  Previously  established  lines  of  credit,  at  the  sole  option  of 
Bowers  and  Merena,  may  not  be  honored.  Please  contact  our  Auction 
Department  in  advance  if  you  have  any  questions  regarding  your  pur¬ 
chasing  plans. 

10.  No  "buy''  or  unlimited  bids  will  be  accepted.  No  bids  will  be  accepted 
from  minors.  The  auctioneer  and/or  Bowers  and  Merena  reserves  the 
right  to  open  a  lot  at  a  reasonable  price,  to  set  bidding  increments  as 
they  shall  determine,  and  to  refuse  any  bid  which  in  the  judgement  of 
the  auctioneer  or  Bowers  and  Merena  is  believed  not  to  be  made  in  good 
faith  or  does  not  qualify  by  reason  of  credit,  or  otherwise. 

11.  All  items  are  guaranteed  genuine. 

12.  We  cannot  be  responsible  for  your  errors  in  bidding.  Please  check  your 
bid  sheet  carefully.  Please  bid  in  even  dollar  increments.  All  bids  not 
in  even  dollar  amounts,  including  those  increased  by  10%  to  20%  (see 
our  special  service  on  the  bid  sheet),  will  be  rounded  off  to  the  lower 
whole  dollar  amount.  All  bid  sheets  must  be  signed.  By  bidding  in  this 
sale  even  if  for  a  corporation,  the  bidder  personally  guarantees  pay¬ 
ment.  By  bidding  in  this  sale,  a  bidder  acknowledges  that  he  is  bidding 
in  this  sale  primarily  for  commercial  purposes  and  agrees  to  abide  by 
the  terms  of  sale. 

13.  Auction  sales  are  not  approval  sales.  Any  lot  may  be  examined  before 
bidding.  No  lot  may  be  returned  by  a  mail  bidder  without  the  advance 


written  permission  of  Bowers  and  Merena.  Any  such  requests  must  be 
made  within  three  days  of  receipt  of  the  coins.  Any  late  remittance  for 
purchases  is  cause  for  Bowers  and  Merena  to  negate  this  privilege.  At 
the  sole  discretion  of  Bowers  and  Merena,  we  reserve  the  right  to  deny 
participation  in  any  auction  if  there  have  been,  in  our  opinion,  credit 
problems,  unreasonable  returns,  delays  in  payment,  or  any  other  prob¬ 
lems  in  past  or  current  sales. 

14.  No  lots  may  be  returned  for  any  reason  by  floor  buyers  (including  those 
acting  as  agents  for  others),  except  for  reasons  of  authenticity.  All  floor 
sales  are  final. 

15.  Any  claims  involving  errors  in  the  catalogue  must  be  made  within  three 
days  of  receipt  of  the  coins.  Grading  is  a  subjective  description  that 
represents  the  opinion  of  the  cataloguer  as  to  the  state  of  preservation 
of  a  particular  coin  or  lot.  "Proof  "  is  used  to  describe  a  method  of 
manufacture  and  is  not  a  grade  or  condition.  All  such  terms,  including 
adjectival  and  numerical  descriptions  of  coins  and  other  numismatic 
items,  are  the  opinion  of  the  cataloguer  and  are  not  an  attribution.  No 
warrantv,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  is  made  with  respect  to  such 
adjectival  or  numerical  descriptions,  which  can  and  do  vary  among 
experts. 

16.  Bowers  and  Merena  acts  as  agents  for  the  various  consignors.  For  this 
reason,  no  claims  of  any  kind  can  be  considered  after  the  settlements 
have  been  made  with  the  consignors.  Any  dispute  after  the  settlement 
date  (July  19,  1984)  is  strictly  between  the  bidder  and  consignor  without 
involvement  or  responsibility  of  Bowers  and  Merena  and/or  the 
cataloguers.  Bowers  and  Merena  reserves  the  right  to  include  its  own 
material  in  any  auction  sale.  Any  consignor  reserves  the  right  to  bid 
on  his  own  material.  In  the  event  of  a  typographical  error  or  attribu¬ 
tion  error,  the  cataloguer  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  item  from 
the  sale  without  notice,  to  correct  the  error  orally  at  the  sale,  or,  if 
discovered  at  a  later  date,  to  refund  the  buyer's  money  without  further 
obligation.  The  maximum  obligation  of  Bowers  and  Merena  to  any  bid¬ 
der  shall  be  the  sum  paid  for  any  lot  in  dispute.  While  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  properly  enter  and  execute  bids  received  by  mail  or  by  other 
means,  Bowers  and  Merena  assumes  no  liability  for  any  errors  in  this 
regard  or  failure  to  enter  bids.  Nor  can  Bowers  and  Merena  assume 
responsibility  for  bids  received  later  than  the  published  deadline  for 
receipt  of  mail  bids,  or  bids  received  by  telephone  or  in  person.  To  in¬ 
sure  the  greatest  accuracy,  we  strongly  recommend  that  bids  be  entered 
on  the  standard  bid  sheet  form  and  be  received  here  in  advance  of  the 
published  deadline. 

17.  By  placing  a  bid  in  this  sale,  you  agree  that  this  transaction  shall  be 
construed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
Any  dispute,  claim  or  controversy  (except  for  non-payment)  shall  be 
settled  exclusively  by  binding  arbitration  under  the  rules  then  in  effect 
of  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild,  Inc.,  as  if  both  parties  to  the 
dispute  were  members,  at  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  or  another 
suitable  location  at  the  option  of  Bowers  and  Merena.  In  the  event  of 
non-payment,  at  its  option,  Bowers  and  Merena  may  refer  the  matter 
to  the  PNG  arbitration  or  elect  to  proceed  judicially  in  which  case  the 
buyer  consents  to  jurisdiction  in  the  courts  of  Carroll  County,  New 
Hampshire. 

18.  BIDDING  IN  THIS  AUCTION  SALE  constitutes  ACCEPTANCE  BY 
THE  BIDDER  of  the  FOREGOING  TERMS  OF  SALE. 


Transparent  holders  in  which  the  auction  lots  are  stored 
are  to  facilitate  viewing  and  inspection  of  the  lots  and 
ARE  NOT  intended  or  recommended  for  long-term 
storage. 
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Additional  TERMS  OF  SALE  and  Suggestions  for  Mail  Bidders 


Bidding  in  our  auctions  can  be  an  interesting,  enjoyable, 
and  numismatically  rewarding  experience.  Even  if  you  have 
been  bidding  in  our  sales  for  many  years,  you  may  find  that 
some  of  the  following  comments  will  increase  your  success. 
The  paragraphs  are  numbered  for  your  reference  in  the  event 
that  you  wish  to  ask  further  questions.  Telephone  Karl  Hirt- 
zinger,  Lisa  Simons,  or  Jane  Foran  in  this  regard. 

19.  Read  the  Terms  of  Sale  printed  in  this  catalogue.  Note  that  a  10%  buyer's 
premium,  without  exception,  will  be  added  to  all  successful  bids. 

20.  Mail  your  bid  sheet  as  early  as  possible.  This  is  particularly  important 
if  you  are  a  new  bidder,  for  it  takes  us  time  to  check  your  references. 
Also,  this  helps  to  assure  that  your  bid  sheet  will  be  received  before 
the  mail  bid  deadline.  A  bid  sheet  mailed  a  few  days  before  the  sale 
might  not  reach  us  until  a  week  later — at  which  time  the  coins  will  have 
been  sold  to  others! 

21.  We've  found  it  best  to  use  a  work  sheet  to  compile  bids.  In  this  way 
you  can  check  back  and  forth  throughout  the  catalogue,  make  changes 
and  revisions,  and  so  on.  Then  when  you've  decided  on  your  final  bids, 
enter  them  on  the  bid  sheet.  Try  your  best  to  keep  the  bid  sheet  neat 
and  clearly  understandable,  listing  the  lots  in  order.  Check  your  bid 
sheet  carefully.  You  will  be  responsible  for  any  bids  on  wrong  lots  or 
for  the  wrong  amounts.  Please,  please  be  careful! 

22.  If  you  are  a  new  bidder,  send  along  references  and  a  25%  deposit. 

23.  Be  prepared  to  pay  in  full  for  all  lots  for  which  your  bids  are  successful. 
Don't  bid  more  than  you  want  to  pay!  Review  your  financial  cir¬ 
cumstances  carefully  before  bidding.  There  is  always  the  possibility  that 
you  may  be  awarded  all  of  the  lots  you  bid  on.  If  you  are  awarded 
lots  you  are  legally  bound  to  pay  for  them  immediately. 

24.  Please  keep  current  price  levels  in  mind  when  bidding.  While  high  and 
low  prices  sometimes  occur,  most  items  sell  within  market  ranges.  If 
a  popular  coin  sells  for  $500  on  the  retail  market,  chances  are  not  good 
that  a  bid  of,  say,  less  than  $400  will  win  it.  On  the  other  hand,  chances 
are  excellent  that  a  bid  in  the  $500  to  $600  range  will  be  a  winner.  There 
is  no  harm  in  bargain  hunting,  but  as  your  time  is  valuable  (and  so 
is  ours),  it  is  most  productive  if  you  keep  current  values  in  mind  while 
bidding. 

25.  Auction  invoices  are  due  upon  receipt  unless  prior  credit  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  us. 

26.  Be  sure  to  sign  your  bid  sheet.  We  reserve  the  option  to  not  enter  your 
bid  sheet  unless  it  bears  your  personal  signature. 

27.  Ink  is  best  for  writing  bids.  Pencil  tends  to  blur.  If  bid  changes  are 
necessary,  do  not  write  over  any  figures.  Instead,  cross  them  out  com¬ 
pletely  and  re-enter  the  bids.  Put  your  telephone  number  on  the  bid 
sheet.  In  this  way  we  can  call  you  if  there  is  any  question  about  a  bid. 

28.  Submit  bids  in  even  dollar  amounts.  Cents  and  fractional  dollar  amounts 
will  be  ignored. 

29.  Don't  forget  to  take  advantage,  if  you  wish,  of  the  optional  10%  to 
20%  increase  to  really  help  your  chances  of  being  a  successful  bidder. 

30.  If  you  wish  to  limit  your  total  expenditure,  please  write  MAXIMUM 

EXPENDITURE  $ _ and  the  amount  at  the  top  of  your  bid 

sheet.  You  can  then  submit  bids  for  amounts  up  to  four  times  the  amount 
of  the  maximum  expenditure.  This  is  a  personal  service  and  a  Bowers 
and  Merena  customer  representative  will  personally  attend  to  your  bid 
sheet  by  bidding  from  the  auction  floor,  buying  lots  for  your  account 
until  your  authorized  expenditure  is  reached.  While  we  will  do  our  best 
efforts  in  your  behalf,  due  to  the  speed  of  the  auction  sale  and  the 
sometimes  crowded  conditions,  we  cannot  be  responsible  for  failure 
to  execute  such  a  bid  properly.  Due  to  the  bookkeeping  involved,  this 
service  is  offered  only  to  bidders  with  maximum  expenditures  of  $3,000 
or  more.  MAXIMUM  EXPENDITURE  and  "ONE  LOT  ONLY"  bidding 
cannot  be  combined. 

31 .  Up  to  five  lots  may  be  grouped  with  brackets  for  a  "ONE  LOT  ONLY" 
purchase,  if  you  wish  to  purchase  only  one  example  of  a  coin  of  which 
several  examples  appear  in  the  sale.  Such  lots  should  be  bracketed  with 
the  notation  "ONE  LOT  ONLY"  appearing. 


32.  Lots  may  be  inspected  by  mail  prior  to  the  auction.  Please  write  or 
call  for  further  information. 

33.  We  are  here  to  serve  your  needs.  We  really  appreciate  your  interest 
and  business  and  will  do  anything  we  can  to  make  auction  bidding  by 
mail  more  enjoyable  for  you.  We  look  forward  to  receiving  your  bids. 

34.  If  you  want  to  sell  your  coins  by  auction,  call  or  write  for  our  free, 
informative  brochure,  How  to  Get  the  Best  Price  for  Your  Rare  Coin 
Collection.  We  invite  you  to  telephone  Karl  Hirtzinger,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  or  Lisa  Simons,  associate 
director,  or  Jane  Foran,  associate,  at  (603)  569-5095.  Karl,  Lisa,  or  Jane 
will  be  happy  to  answer  questions  you  have  concerning  sale  dates,  com¬ 
missions,  cataloguing,  and  all  other  aspects.  Have  a  technical  numismatic 
question?  Robert  Rubel,  manager  of  our  Research  Department,  is  at 
your  service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  RECEIPT  OF  MAIL  BIDS: 
NOON,  FRIDAY,  JUNE  15,  1984 

We  recommend  that  you  mail  your  bid  sheet  at  least  ten 
days  prior  to  this  date  as  mail  delivery  is  sometimes 
uncertain. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE:  CREDIT  CARDS  WILL  NOT  BE  ACCEPTED 
FOR  AUCTION  DEPOSITS  OR  PAYMENTS. 


THE  PRICES  REALIZED  LIST  WILL  BE 
PUBLISHED  30  DAYS  AFTER  THE  AUCTION 


SCHEDULING  INFORMATION 

WHERE:  St.  Moritz  on-the-Park 
50  Central  Park  South 
New  York,  NY  10019 
(212)  755-5800 

WHEN:  Monday  Evening,  June  18,  at  7:00  p.m. 

Tuesday  Evening,  June  19,  at  7:00  p.m. 


LOT  VIEWING 


The  auction  lots  will  be  available  for  viewing  as  follows: 


Wednesday,  June  13 — 
Thursday,  June  14 — 

Friday,  June  15 — 

Saturday,  June  16 — 

Sunday,  June  17 — 

Monday,  June  18 — 

Tuesday,  June  19 — 


1:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m. 
9:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m. 
2:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m. 
9:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m. 
2:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m. 
9:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m. 
2:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m. 
11:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m 
4:00  p.m.  to  8:00  p.m. 
9:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m. 
2:00  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 
9:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m. 
2:00  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 


LOT  PICK-UP 

Tuesday,  June  19 —  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  20 —  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  p.m. 


HELPFUL  SUGGESTION:  We  strongly  recommend  that  our  customers 
planning  on  viewing  a  large  portion  of  the  sale,  make  plans  to  do  so  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  days  of  lot  viewing,  as  the  last  days  will  be  crowded. 


NOTE:  Our  auction  of  the  Admiral  H.  Dodson  and  Dr.  Richard  L.  Collier  collections  and  other  properties  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  present  sale  and  will  take  place  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Brand  Collection  auction  on  Tuesday,  June  19,  continuing  on  Wednesday,  June 
20,  and  Thursday,  June  21,  and  is  described  in  a  separate  catalogue. 
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APPRECIATION  is  extended  to  the  following  staff  members  and  consultants  for  the 
preparation  of  the  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection  catalogue: 

The  pieces  in  the  present  volume  were  catalogued  by  Q.  David  Bowers,  with  assistance 
from  Raymond  N.  Merena,  Thomas  J.  Becker,  Karl  D.  Hirtzinger,  and  Robert  L.  Rubel. 
Pedigrees  for  certain  issues  were  provided  by  David  E.  Tripp.  In  1983,  Dr.  Richard  A. 
Bagg,  formerly  associated  with  our  firm,  provided  certain  assistance.  Norman  W. 
Neubauer,  of  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  made  many  valuable 
suggestions.  Appreciation  is  extended  also  to  Lester  Merkin,  the  New  York  professional 
numismatist. 

Catalogue  production  and  typography  represents  the  work  of  our  Graphics  Depart¬ 
ment,  Roberta  A.  Fontaine,  manager.  Typesetting  was  done  by  Margaret  Graf,  Roberta 
A.  Fontaine,  and  Ruth  L.  Corrigan.  Photography  was  by  Maureen  S.  Clark. 

ALL  ILLUSTRATIONS  ARE  OF  THE 
ACTUAL  ITEMS  BEING  SOLD 


Copyright  1984  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Introduction 


Welcome  to  the  second  of  two  auction  sales  featuring  United  States  and  related  coins  from  the 
Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection.  The  pieces  offered,  consigned  by  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  an  executor  of  the  estate  of  Jane  Brand  Allen,  are  from  the  vast  holdings  of  Virgil  M.  Brand, 
who  justly  deserved  the  title  "the  world's  greatest  coin  collector." 

The  coins  in  the  present  catalogue  are  varied  and  include  numerous  important  rarities  as  well 
as  many  relatively  plentiful  issues.  Literally,  there  is  the  opportunity  for  virtually  any  bidder  to 
secure  a  specimen  from  this  sale.  In  addition  to  the  provenances  stated  for  various  pieces — which 
were  acquired  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  many  sources  during  the  era  from  1889  through  1926— each 
coin  has  one  of  the  most  illustrious  pedigrees  possible:  each  is  from  the  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection. 

The  sale  commences  with  an  offering  of  colonial  and  early  United  States  coins,  including  some 
of  the  finest  rarities  to  cross  the  auction  block  in  our  time.  It  may  well  be  the  case  that  certain 
pieces,  when  sold,  will  not  reappear  on  the  market  for  many  years  or  even  decades.  Then  follows 
an  offering  of  United  States  gold  coins  (which  is  then  continued  in  the  second  session).  The  offer¬ 
ing  of  gold  issues,  from  $1  to  $20  pieces,  contains  numerous  beautiful  pieces.  The  MCMVII  (1907) 
High  Relief  double  eagles  were  special  favorites  of  Virgil  M.  Brand,  and  he  acquired  numerous 
pieces  in  his  day.  Such  coins  are  reflective  of  Virgil  M.  Brand's  philosophy  that  if  one  specimen 
of  a  rarity  is  nice,  two  are  better,  and  a  half  dozen  are  better  yet! 

Among  the  most  romantic  of  all  coins  associated  with  the  American  series  are  those  produced 
in  connection  with  the  California  Gold  Rush,  which  began  in  1848.  The  present  catalogue  offers 
an  attractive  group  of  small-denomination  California  gold  coins  and  a  simply  spectacular  presen¬ 
tation  of  large-denomination  rarities.  Rounding  out  the  present  catalogue  are  such  diverse  items 
as  Masonic  medals,  tokens  of  various  sorts,  the  Nashville  medals  with  which  Virgil  Brand  was 
so  closely  associated,  a  treasure  trove  of  sparkling  one-peso  gold  coins  from  Cuba,  and  many  other 
delicacies. 

It  has  been  said  that  rarities  are  the  key  to  any  collection.  Indeed,  when  one  studies  the  dispersal 
of  great  cabinets  of  the  past — including  such  illustrious  names  as  Parmelee,  Mills,  Garrett,  Eliasberg, 
Jenks,  Ten  Eyck,  Dunham,  and  a  host  of  others — it  is  the  rarities  that  first  come  to  mind.  If  they 
lacked  spectacular  showpieces,  these  great  offerings  of  the  past  would  be  little  remembered  today. 

Virgil  M.  Brand's  accomplishments  in  the  numismatic  field  were  so  varied  and  so  vast  that  an 
enumeration  of  all  of  the  rarities  he  assembled  would  occupy  a  volume  a  hundred  times  larger 
than  the  present  catalogue!  Over  a  long  period  of  time,  beginning  shortly  after  Virgil  M.  Brand's 
death  in  1926,  his  collection  has  been  dispersed.  Perhaps  this  is  all  for  the  best,  for  if  the  immense 
holding  of  several  hundred  thousand  coins  were  to  have  remained  intact  for  the  present  time,  the 
coin  market  and  collecting  field  as  we  know  it  would  be  vastly  different.  As  it  is,  all  five  or  six 
of  his  1884  trade  dollars  are  ensconced  in  as  many  separate  private  cabinets,  his  1822  half  eagle 
is  in  other  hands,  and  so  it  goes  with  countless  of  other  landmark  pieces. 

But,  how  fortunate  we  all  are  that  a  number  of  exceedingly  important  rarities  were  preserved 
in  the  Jane  Brand  Allen  estate.  The  present  catalogue  contains  many  chances  that  can  be  properly 
described  as  once-in-a-lifetime  bidding  opportunities.  The  set  of  1796  Washington  Seasons  medals 
by  any  standard  has  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  offerings  presented  in  any  auction  catalogue 
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during  the  past  half-century.  The  connection  with  the  early  days  of  the  United  States  government, 
its  illustrious  pedigree,  the  grouping  of  six  pieces  which  has  remained  intact  since  the  time  of  issue, 
the  artistry  of  each  one,  the  minting  background,  and  other  factors  combine  to  make  this  set  of 
six  pieces  an  offering  which  specialists  will  never  forget.  Although  the  present  cataloguers  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  presenting  at  auction  in  the  past  many  unique  pieces  and  numerous  rarities, 
some  of  which  have  approached  the  $1  million  mark  each,  no  offering  has  been  more  numismatic  ally 
significant  than  the  group  of  Seasons  medals  in  the  present  catalogue,  nor  has  any  offering  provid¬ 
ed  more  research  pleasure.  It  is  precisely  such  things  that  make  being  a  professional  numismatist 
worthwhile. 

Among  other  early  issues,  the  1793  Washington  silver  Indian  peace  medal  will  delight  the  con¬ 
noisseur,  who  will  realize  that  this  is  one  of  the  very  finest  such  pieces  in  existence.  The  coins 
associated  with  the  ephemeral  venture  of  Higley  in  Granby,  Connecticut;  New  York  pieces;  a  rare 
Continental  dollar  pattern;  and  other  coins  among  early  American  issues  will  likewise  attract  the 
interest  of  advanced  numismatists.  For  the  most  part,  items  of  the  caliber  offered  here  are  rarely  seen. 

The  coins  of  Templeton  Reid,  the  mysterious  Georgia  coiner  of  whose  operations  so  little  is  known, 
are  seldom  encountered  in  the  numismatic  marketplace.  The  Virgil  M.  Brand  collection  is  a  marvelous 
exception.  The  present  catalogue  presents  examples  of  the  exceedingly  rare  $5  and  $10  pieces  which 
are,  in  keeping  with  the  tenor  of  Virgil  Brand's  items,  not  only  very  rare  but  also  in  superb  preser¬ 
vation.  Pioneer  gold  coins  of  California  are  highlighted  by  issues  of  the  Pacific  Company,  Orms- 
by,  and  others.  None  is  more  spectacular,  however,  than  the  $10  piece  of  the  Cincinnati  Mining 
and  Trading  Company  which  is  plainly  overstruck  on  an  Ormsby  $10,  a  startling  numismatic  in¬ 
stance  of  one  landmark  rarity  overstruck  on  another  and  quite  different  landmark  rarity!  David 
E.  Tripp,  who  worked  closely  with  the  Brand  Collection  and  the  preparation  of  the  present  catalogue, 
considers  this  to  be  one  of  the  high  points  of  the  entire  Virgil  M.  Brand  offering.  Few  will  dispute 
the  claim.  The  late  Charles  Green,  the  prominent  Chicago  dealer,  expressed  sorrow  many  years 
ago  that  when  he  had  a  chance  to  examine  the  Virgil  M.  Brand  holdings,  the  Cincinnati  Mining 
and  Trading  Company  $10  of  which  he  had  learned  about  had  been  transferred  to  Armin  Brand — 
so  he  was  not  able  to  view  it. 

A  reference  book  produced  in  conjunction  with  our  two  sales  of  this  collection,  Virgil  Brand: 
The  Man  and  His  Era ,  Profile  of  a  Numismatist ,  available  from  us  for  $29  postpaid,  devotes  248 
pages  to  Virgil  Brand  and  his  unprecedented  collecting  activities  and  is  recommended  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  coins  offered  here.  A  brief  sketch  of  Virgil  Brand's  life,  excerpted  from  the  book, 
follows  in  the  present  catalogue. 

We  express  appreciation  to  Norman  W.  Neubauer  of  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
David  E.  Tripp,  and  to  members  of  Virgil  Brand's  family  for  assistance  in  many  ways.  Specific 
credits  for  our  own  staff  members  are  given  elsewhere  in  the  catalogue. 

Over  the  years  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  have  handled  many  outstanding  numismatic  proper¬ 
ties.  Especially  memorable  are  the  Garrett  Collection  of  United  States  Coins  (sold  to  the  order  of 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1979-1981),  The  Louis  Eliasberg  Gold  Coin  Collection  (1982), 
the  numismatic  holdings  of  several  past  presidents  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  (Matt 
Rothert,  George  Hatie,  and  Arthur  Sipe  among  them),  the  New  York  Public  Library  Collection, 
and  offerings  made  on  behalf  of  numerous  universities  and  museums.  There  are  coins  and  there 
coins.  Some  coins  are  common;  others  are  rare.  Indeed,  there  have  to  be  common  coins  in  order 
for  rarities  to  exist,  for  rarities  are  rare  only  on  a  comparative  basis;  just  as  there  can  be  no  peaks 
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without  valleys.  In  each  instance,  common  or  rare,  the  present  cataloguer  appreciates  the  coins 
for  their  fascinating  history,  in  addition  to  whatever  market  value  they  may  have.  The  quintessen¬ 
tial  aspects  of  romance,  history,  and  pedigree  combine  to  make  each  piece  in  the  present  catalogue 
very  special.  Each  time  I  see  a  coin  from  the  Virgil  Brand  Collection  I  reflect  upon  the  greatness 
of  the  individual  who,  years  ago,  carefully  studied  the  piece  and  added  it  to  his  numismatic  treasures. 
Each  piece  from  the  Virgil  Brand  Collection  is  a  part  of  numismatic  history.  With  wistfulness  I 
regret  that  our  firm  was  not  on  the  scene  decades  ago  when  many  prized  rarities  were  dispersed, 
especially  by  Burdette  G.  Johnson  and  Henry  Chapman.  However,  at  the  same  time,  I  and  the 
members  of  my  organization  realize  that  a  few  decades  from  now  other  numismatists  will  con¬ 
template  this  present  sale  and  the  companion  auction  we  held  last  November  and  wish  that  they 
had  been  in  attendance.  You  are  here  now.  Ray  Merena,  Karl  Hirtzinger,  and  the  staff  of  Auctions 
by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  join  me  in  expressing  appreciation  for  your  interest.  We  all  look  for¬ 
ward  to  your  participation  in  what  promises  to  be  a  very  important  auction  event. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Q.  David  Bowers 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

AUCTIONS  BY  BOWERS  AND  MERENA,  INC. 


Appreciation  is  expressed  to 
Lester  Merkin  for  help  in  many 
ways. 


Above:  View  of  the  Brand  Company  brewery, 
owned  by  Virgil  Brand,  as  it  appeared  early  in  the 
present  century.  The  structure  to  the  left  housed 
Virgil's  office  on  the  lower  floor  and  his  seven- 
room  apartment  on  the  upper.  In  this  building  he 
received  numismatic  visitors  from  all  over  the 
world. 

Left:  An  engraving  from  the  Brand  Company 
stationery  shows  the  same  building,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  train  to  the  left  foreground  and  a  trolley 
car  to  the  right,  symbols  of  progress. 


Below:  Token  issued  by  Virgil  Brand's  brewing 
company. 


Brand  Company 


2^30  Elston  Avenue 

Chicag  o 


Virgil  Michael  Brand 

A  Brief  Biography 


By  any  measure  you  wish  to  use — size,  depth, 
breadth — Virgil  M.  Brand  assembled  the  greatest 
coin  collection  ever  gathered  by  any  individual  in 
numismatic  history.  Although  it  is  believed  that 
his  interest  may  have  begun  at  an  earlier  date,  the 
first  documented  acquisition  of  coins  occurred  in 
1889,  when  a  spectacular  purchase  of  California 
gold  issues  and  other  rarities  took  place.  It  was 
a  propitious  time  in  history  to  initiate  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  holdings  that  by  1926,  the  time  of  Brand's 
death,  would  amount  to  more  than  350,000  pieces. 
In  1889  there  was  little  competition.  T.  Harrison 
Garrett,  the  well-known  Baltimore  collector,  had 
met  his  death  in  an  untimely  fashion  (in  a  boating 
accident)  a  year  earlier.  In  his  day  Garrett  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  second  ranking  collector  in  terms 
of  the  contents  of  his  cabinet  (although  in  the  next 
century  his  sons,  Robert  Garrett  and  John  Work 
Garrett  would  add  many  more  pieces).  The  title 
of  "Number  1,"  although  limited  to  the  United 
States  series  (whereas  Garrett's  interests  were  more 
cosmopolitan),  fell  to  Lorin  G.  Parmelee,  a  Boston 
bean  baker,  who  had  a  virtually  complete  holding 
comprising  colonial  and  regular  issues.  Parmelee 
was  to  put  his  cabinet  on  the  auction  block  the 
following  year,  1890.  In  1889,  while  still  making 
occasional  purchases,  he  was  relatively  inactive. 
So,  Virgil  Brand  had  a  clear  path  to  obtain  what 
he  wanted. 

Brand,  bom  in  Blue  Island,  Illinois,  in  1862,  the 
son  of  Michael  Brand,  followed  the  family  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  brewing  trade.  Following  his  education 
and  a  journey  throughout  Europe,  Virgil  Brand 
took  part  in  his  father's  business  in  Chicago.  After 
the  family  brewery  was  sold  to  a  large  syndicate, 
Virgil  left,  eventually  to  establish  the  Brand  Brew¬ 
ing  Company,  his  own  enterprise.  This,  too, 
proved  to  be  spectacularly  successful.  It  provided 
the  mechanism  whereby  he  had  virtually  an 
unlimited  capability  to  purchase  pieces  which  in¬ 
terested  him. 

By  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century 
Brand  had  thousands  of  coins  in  all  areas,  from 
ancient  to  modern,  in  singles  and  in  quantity. 


Some  areas  were  on  well-trodden  numismatic 
paths.  Others,  such  as  quantity  purchases  of  mint- 
marked  coins  from  branch  mints  (a  relatively  new 
collecting  interest  in  America  at  the  time),  were 
ahead  of  his  time  and  presaged  an  era  in  which 
knowledge  and  desire  would  become  more 
widespread. 

Beginning  with  the  documented  initial  1889  pur¬ 
chase,  from  S.C.  Stevens  of  Chicago,  Brand  went 
on  to  acquire  pieces  from  virtually  every  dealer 
in  America  and  Europe.  Doubtless,  he  was  the  best 
customer  of  some.  The  Schulman  firm  in  Amster¬ 
dam  later  was  to  report  that  Brand  purchased  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  pieces  from 
them,  at  a  time  in  which  important  auction  sales 
created  headlines  if  they  realized  totals  in  the 
$25,000  to  $50,000  range  (indeed,  years  later  in 
1941  when  B.  Max  Mehl  was  to  sell  the  marvelous 
Dunham  Collection  it  realized  less  than  $100,000, 
setting  many  records  in  the  process).  During  many 
years  Brand's  purchases  from  Lyman  H.  Low, 
Thomas  L.  Elder,  the  Chapman  brothers,  St.  Louis 
Stamp  &  Coin  Company,  and  multiple  other 
sources  totaled  far  more  than  the  aggregate  value 
of  all  auctions  held  in  America  during  the  same 
period!  And  yet.  Brand  did  this  without  publicity 
or  fanfare.  At  the  John  Story  Jenks  Sale  held  in 
1921,  Brand  acquired  more  than  10%  of  all  the 
lots  offered,  and  yet  his  name  appeared  in  no  sales 
reports  or  publicity  concerning  the  event. 

Although  he  avoided  the  limelight,  Brand  was 
always  willing  to  share  knowledge  and  to  display 
his  coins.  The  Chicago  Numismatic  Society,  of 
which  he  served  as  president  for  two  terms,  saw 
him  in  regular  attendance,  often  displaying  rare 
or  interesting  specimens.  A  talk  given  to  that 
group,  "The  Objects  of  Coin  Collecting,"  was 
deemed  of  such  importance  that  it  was  reprinted 
in  the  official  journal  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Association,  The  Numismatist,  in  1905.  Virgil  M. 
Brand  related  that  collecting  provided  many 
rewards,  including  not  only  the  obvious  aspects 
of  amusement  and  passing  hours  in  a  pleasurable 
manner,  but  also  the  gaining  of  knowledge  per- 


Overleaf:  Dinner  hosted  by  Thomas  L.  Elder,  New  York,  early  twentieth  century;  from  ANS.  Virgil  Brand  is  fifth  from  the  left  in  the  seated  row. 
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taining  to  history,  art,  archaeology,  iconography, 
and  other  disciplines. 

Those  engaged  in  numismatic  research,  Edgar 
H.  Adams  prominent  among  them,  came  to 
Brand's  seven-room  apartment,  located  above  his 
office  in  the  Brand  Company  brewery  in  Chicago, 
to  discuss  coins,  examine  specimens,  and  to  gain 
knowledge.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  Chicago  collector 
that  Adams  wrote  that  certain  counterfeits  were 
so  sophisticated  that  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  have  distinguished  them  had  not  Virgil  Brand 
pointed  out  their  salient  features.  Others  came  to 
Chicago  to  sell  coins.  Henry  Chapman  made 
regular  visits,  Leonard  Forrer  (of  Spink  &  Son, 
London)  came  often,  Schulman  sent  emissaries 
twice  yearly,  and  others  beat  a  path  to  his  door. 
Theophile  E.  Leon,  a  Chicago  dealer  with  whom 
Virgil  Brand  entered  into  a  business  partnership, 
the  Chicago  Coin  Company,  from  1907  through 
1914,  was  dispatched  to  many  distant  cities  to  at¬ 
tend  auctions,  negotiate  the  purchase  of  prized 
pieces,  and  even  to  acquire  intact  collections,  with 
Virgil  Brand  paying  all  of  the  expenses  involved. 

Among  the  properties  acquired  en  bloc  were 
specialized  segments  of  collections  formed  by  Carl 
Wurtzbach,  Thomas  Hall,  the  Grand  Duke 
Mikhailovitch,  Count  Ferrari,  and  several  others. 
Each  piece,  whether  it  was  the  result  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  purchase  or  was  acquired  as  part  of  a 
large  collection,  was  carefully  studied  and  entered 
in  a  series  of  mammoth  journals. 

In  June  1926  Virgil  Brand  died,  thus  ending  the 
collecting  career  of  the  gentleman  who  was 
described  later  as  "the  greatest  coin  collector  who 
ever  lived."  In  The  Numismatist  the  following 
words  were  printed: 

"The  death  of  Virgil  M.  Brand  of  Chicago 
removes  from  the  numismatic  field  an  active  and 
one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest ,  collectors  in 
the  United  States.  Others  have  been  given  greater 
prominence  and  enjoyed  a  wider  aquaintance 
among  collectors  than  Mr.  Brand,  and  other  col¬ 
lections  have  more  frequently  been  referred  to  and 
discussed  than  his,  but  the  statement  that  he  has 
brought  together  the  greatest  number  of  coins 
representing  the  greatest  value,  in  a  collection 
owned  by  an  individual,  in  this  country  or  in  the 
world,  will  perhaps  go  unchallenged. 

"For  years  it  has  been  said  by  other  collectors 
that  'Brand  has  everything.'  Of  course,  this  is  a 


slight  exaggeration,  because  since  this  was  first  said 
of  him  he  has  continued  to  add  to  his  collection. 
But  it  was  seldom  a  dealer  could  offer  him  a  coin 
of  which  he  did  not  own  a  duplicate.  His  special¬ 
ty  was  the  numismatic  field — ancient,  medieval, 
and  modern... 

"Mr.  Brand  was  a  bachelor  and  a  man  of 
wealth.  With  him,  to  desire  a  coin  was  to  own  it 
if  it  could  be  purchased,  no  matter  what  the  degree 
of  rarity  or  its  price.  He  was  a  student  of  coins 
as  well.  Naturally  with  such  a  broad  field  for  his 
studies,  he  could  not  be  so  well  posted  in  all  classes 
and  series  of  coins  as  a  specialist  who  devotes  all 
his  time  to  a  single  series  or  class.  But  for  general 
numismatic  knowledge,  few  collectors  were  bet¬ 
ter  posted." 

Following  Virgil's  death,  his  two  brothers,  Ar- 
min  and  Horace,  became  the  heirs  to  his  vast 
numismatic  properties.  The  next  several  years 
were  spent  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  scope  of 
what  they  had.  Certified  public  accountants  were 
enlisted  to  calculate  the  cost,  which  eventually  was 
determined  to  be  in  the  millions  of  dollars.  At¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  sell  the  collection  intact,  in¬ 
cluding  to  a  benefactor  who  would  display  it  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  but  such  efforts  were 
in  vain.  The  immense  holdings  were  greater  in 
value  than  the  inventories  of  all  the  world's  dealers 
combined,  and  the  value  of  the  collection  would 
have  exceeded  that  of  all  other  numismatic  tran¬ 
sactions  for  a  period  of  many  years. 

Finally,  beginning  in  1932  and  1933,  Henry 
Chapman  and  Burdette  G.  Johnson,  prominent 
dealers,  were  hired  to  appraise  the  collection  and 
divide  it  into  two  parts.  Dispersal  commenced, 
with  the  initial  activity  being  the  purchase  by  B. 
Max  Mehl  of  certain  currency.  Through  con¬ 
signments  and  direct  sales  thousands  of  coins  were 
dispersed  to  dealers  and  collectors  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Eventually,  Horace  Brand  became  a 
dealer  and  advertised  as  such  in  various 
numismatic  publications,  enlisting  Michael  B.  Zed- 
dies,  his  grandson,  as  a  helper. 

Armin  Brand  sold  pieces  on  a  consignment 
basis,  mainly  through  Burdette  G.  Johnson,  who 
from  his  St.  Louis  premises  in  turn  reconsigned 
(with  Armin's  knowledge)  pieces  to  many  others. 
From  time  to  time  gifts  of  coins  were  made  to  his 
only  child,  his  daughter  Jane.  Following  Armin's 
death  in  1946,  the  remaining  coins  passed  to  his 
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widow  Frieda,  and  to  his  daughter.  From  then  until 
about  1960,  dispersals  were  made  through  various 
dealers,  primarily  New  Netherlands  Coin  Com¬ 
pany.  Then  his  daughter,  Jane  Brand  Allen,  ter¬ 
minated  sales  and  stored  the  remaining  coins, 
amounting  to  over  20,000  items,  in  several  bank 
vaults,  where  they  remained  until  her  death  in 
1981. 

Following  an  appraisal  by  David  E.  Tripp  and 
Donald  Crowther,  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  (an  executor  of  the  estate),  under  the 
direction  of  Norman  W.  Neubauer,  designated 
that  the  coins  be  sold  at  auction.  Sotheby  Parke 
Bernet  was  designated  to  sell  the  world  and  an¬ 
cient  coins,  amounting  to  approximately  19,000 
pieces,  while  the  North  American  issues,  which 
comprised  approximately  3,000  pieces,  were  con¬ 
signed  to  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 


Two  auction  sales  were  planned  by  us,  of  which 
our  November  7,  8,  1983  event  was  the  first  and 
the  present  catalogue  is  the  second.  These  two  of¬ 
ferings,  representing  the  only  intact  segment  of 
United  States  coins  still  remaining  in  the  Brand 
family,  comprise  an  interesting  variety  of  issues, 
ranging  from  incomparable  rarities  which  have  not 
been  offered  for  many  decades  to  average  pieces 
which  can  find  a  place  in  the  collection  of  the  en¬ 
thusiast  with  a  modest  budget.  Literally,  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  final  sale  catalogue  in  your  hands  now 
contains  something  for  everyone. 

Note:  The  book ,  " Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His 
Era , "  from  which  the  preceding  is  excerpted,  is 
available  from  us  for  $29  postpaid.  Its  248  pages  tell 
of  Virgil  Brand's  collecting  experiences,  the  era  in 
which  he  lived  and  enjoyed  coins,  and  the  fascinating 
story  of  the  dispersal  of  his  estate.  Included  are  many 
color  illustrations. 


Overleaf:  Jane  with  luxurious  Packard  automobile. 
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Turn 


Another  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena  sale  is  about  to  begin... 


Session  One 

Monday  Evening,  June  18,  7  p.m.  Sharp. 

Lots  944-1425 


Early  American  Coins 


The  following  offering  of  coins  related  to  early  America 
is  remarkable  for  the  rarities  it  contains.  The  initial  coin, 
the  Sommer  Islands  twopence,  takes  its  place  as  one  of  the 
very  rarest  denominations  of  the  brief  coinage  associated 
with  this  British  outpost.  Rosa  Americana  pieces  include  ma¬ 
jor  rarities,  and  the  two  Wood's  Hibernia  coins  are  likewise 
elusive.  Throughout  American  numismatic  history  there 
have  been  very  few  auctions  which  have  contained  plural 
Higley  pieces.  Our  auction  of  the  Garrett  Collection  of 
United  States  coins  sold  for  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
(1979-1981)  was  one  of  these,  as  was  the  more  recent  Roper 
Collection  sold  by  Stack's.  The  following  offering  contains 
two  important  and  desirable  Higley  issues. 

The  1776  Continental  "dollar''  is  represented  by  a  "rarest 
of  the  rare"  pattern  striking  in  brass.  Among  the  New  York 
and  Immune  Columbia  pieces  are  to  be  found  some  legend¬ 
ary  pieces.  It  is  perhaps  in  keeping  with  the  Virgil  Brand 
tradition  that  the  only  Massachusetts  copper  coin  also  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  the  most  acclaimed  rarity  in  this  series:  the  1787 
cent  with  transposed  arrows. 

Although  the  offering  of  coins  related  to  early  America 
comprises  fewer  than  20  pieces  and  is  brief  in  the  context 
of  the  present  catalogue,  its  numismatic  significance  is  un¬ 
questioned.  It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  express  a  few 
thoughts  concerning  the  subject  of  the  category  of  coins 
which  traditionally  has  been  grouped  under  the  heading  of 
"colonials." 

It  was  not  until  1792  that  the  Philadelphia  Mint  was 
established,  and  it  was  well  into  1793  before  a  meaningful 
production  of  copper  coins  for  circulation  ensued.  Thus,  a 
span  of  nearly  200  years  had  elapsed  since  the  settlement 
at  Jamestown  in  1607,  at  Plymouth  in  1620,  and  other 
pioneering  endeavors  along  the  eastern  seaboard.  For  most 
of  this  span,  the  colonial  settlements  in  America  were  under 
British  rule.  Thus,  money  in  everyday  transactions  was 
usually  expressed  in  terms  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
In  practice,  a  survey  of  money  taken  over  the  counter  by 
a  country  store,  a  bank,  or  some  other  financial  or  com¬ 
mercial  entity  was  apt  to  be  a  potpourri  of  coins  from  many 
different  countries.  British  coins  circulated  extensively  as  did 
issues  of  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Mexico,  and 
other  world  powers.  There  was  little  consistency  as  to  the 
accepted  values  of  such  pieces.  The  citizenry  usually  resorted 


to  examining  the  coins  to  determine  their  apparent  weight 
and  metallic  content.  Thus,  virtually  any  silver  coin  that 
was  approximately  the  size  and  weight  of  the  British  silver 
shilling  was  apt  to  pass  for  that  value.  Following  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  in  1776,  the  paper  money  of  the  fledg¬ 
ling  United  States  government  was  expressed  in  terms  of 
Spanish  milled  dollars.  The  decimal  system  from  cents  to 
dollars  and  related  coins  had  not  yet  been  devised. 

In  addition  to  general  circulating  coinage  made  in  different 
countries,  numerous  pieces  were  produced  with  the  specific 
intention  of  circulating  them  in  America.  It  is  these  coins, 
produced  both  in  our  own  land  and  in  foreign  areas,  that 
interest  numismatists  most  today.  The  earliest  dated  pieces 
are  believed  to  be  the  Sommer  Islands  issues  produced  for 
English  interests  in  the  far-flung  remote  islands  that  later 
became  known  as  Bermuda.  From  that  point,  the 
numismatist  can  trace  many  fascinating  issues,  including 
silver  coins  of  Massachusetts  and  Maryland,  the  Rosa 
Americana  pieces  with  their  appealing  inscriptions,  coins 
struck  for  the  French  colonies,  and  others. 

Beginning  with  the  1776  Continental  "dollar,"  many  issues 
were  produced  in  America  and  abroad  in  connection  with 
general  American  circulation  or  circulation  within  specific 
states.  Curiously,  many  of  these  pieces  have  enigmas  sur¬ 
rounding  their  history.  For  example,  little  is  known  of  the 
origin  of  the  1776  Continental  "dollar."  Under  what  authori¬ 
ty  was  it  struck?  Who  made  it?  Why  were  typical  specimens 
produced  in  pewter  (and  what  denomination  were  the 
pewter  examples)?  These  and  other  questions  arise.  Similar¬ 
ly,  the  Immune  Columbia  pieces  have  but  a  sketchy  factual 
history.  Much  that  is  known  concerning  them  has  been 
pieced  together  by  modern-day  numismatic  scholars  such 
as  Eric  P.  Newman,  Kenneth  E.  Bressett,  Walter  H.  Breen, 
John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  and  others. 

The  coinage  of  the  various  states — Vermont,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York — forms  a 
separate  numismatic  discipline.  As  noted  in  the  general  in¬ 
troduction  to  this  section,  the  few  state  coins  represented 
here  are  all  exceedingly  desirable — the  "rarest  of  the  rare. 
Typically,  any  other  sale  except  one  bearing  the  Virgil  Brand 
name  would  have  many  dozens  of  "ordinary"  coins  and  no 
rarities  at  all!  This  sale  is  just  the  opposite. 
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During  the  nineteenth  century,  colonial  coins  formed  the 
nucleus  of  virtually  every  advanced  cabinet.  T.  Harrison 
Garrett  studied  such  pieces  in  his  Baltimore  mansion, 
Evergreen  House.  To  the  north  in  Boston,  Lorin  G.  Parmelee 
eagerly  sought  every  colonial  rarity  he  could  find,  sometimes 
buying  intact  cabinets  in  order  to  extract  prized  pieces.  The 
holdings  of  Mills,  Jenks,  Ten  Eyck,  and  others  of  a  later  era 
included  important  colonials. 

Beginning  in  the  1890s,  collecting  interest  shifted.  While 
colonials  were  not  neglected,  the  assembly  of  later  coins  by 
date  and  mintmark  sequence  became  important.  Perhaps  this 
had  to  be,  for  colonial  rarities  in  collector's  hands  were  (and 
are)  so  few  and  far  between  that  if,  say,  100  numismatists 
scrambled  to  build  significant  colonial  collections,  none 
would  succeed. 

Each  numismatic  era,  it  seems,  had  its  colonial  specialists. 
Virgil  Brand  unquestionably  was  dominant  in  his,  to  be 
followed  by  such  specialists  as  Waldo  C.  Newcomer,  F.C.C. 
Boyd,  and  in  more  modern  times  Ted  Craige,  Richard 
Picker,  and  John  L.  Roper,  all  of  whom,  sadly,  are  no  longer 
with  us. 


Today  there  exists  a  dedicated  group  of  colonial  collec¬ 
tors,  enthusiasts,  and  historians,  bound  together  by  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  in  American  colonial  and  numismatic  history 
and,  to  an  extent,  by  the  publication  The  Colonial 
Newsletter. 

The  present  writer  (Q.  David  Bowers)  has  always  enjoyed 
colonials.  Each  one  is  different,  each  one  has  its  own  story 
to  tell.  Even  among  the  same  die  variety  of  a  given  colonial 
issue  it  would  be  difficult  to  put  two  specimens  side  by  side 
and  have  them  possess  the  same  characteristics.  Sometimes 
when  one  is  fascinated  by  a  subject  one  cannot  help  but 
wonder  why  everyone  isn't  likewise  fascinated.  However, 
diversity  is  the  essence  of  numismatics — and,  as  stated,  if 
100  different  numismatists  were  to  scramble  to  build  signifi¬ 
cant  collections,  all  would  fall  short  of  the  mark. 

Fortunately,  such  intense  competition  does  not  exist. 
Thus,  for  scarcely  more  than  one  would  pay  for  a  popular 
rarity  in  the  Morgan  silver  dollar  series,  for  example,  one 
can  acquire  a  major  colonial  rarity,  perhaps  a  piece  which 
just  3,  4,  or  in  any  event  fewer  than  a  dozen  or  two  exist. 

Now  we  present  a  small  but  very  elite  group  of  such  items 
for  your  bidding  consideration: 


The  Sommer  Islands  Coinage 


In  connection  with  the  offering  of  the  following  coin  it 
is  appropriate  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  coinage  associated 
with  what  later  became  the  Bermuda  Islands:  The  Sommer 
Islands  were  first  visited  by  Englishmen  when  a  party  in¬ 
cluding  Henry  May  and  Captain  Lancaster  was  shipwrecked 
there  in  1591.  Earlier,  the  islands  had  been  discovered  by 
Juan  Bermudez,  a  Spaniard.  By  the  turn  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Bermuda  had  a  vast  population  of  wild  hogs, 
descended,  it  was  said,  from  livestock  which  swam  ashore 
earlier  from  a  wrecked  Spanish  ship.  The  configuration  of 
the  animal  on  the  twopence  piece  shows  what  is  more  prop¬ 
erly  described  as  a  hoar  in  today's  nomenclature. 

In  July  1609  nine  ships  were  sent  from  England  with  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers,  Captain  Newport,  and 
500  others  to  establish  a  new  government  in  Virginia,  where 
Captain  John  Smith  was  governor. 

Somers'  ship  was  separated  from  the  fleet  during  a  violent 
storm.  After  three  days  and  nights  in  a  ferocious  tempest 
the  vessel  was  cast  upon  the  rocks  until,  in  Captain  John 
Smith's  words  (in  his  The  General  History  of  Virginia,  New 
England  and  the  Sommer  Isles): 

Not  long  it  was  before  they  struck  upon  a  rock,  un¬ 
til  a  surge  of  the  sea  cast  her  from  thence,  and  so  from 
one  to  another,  until  most  luckily  at  last  so  upright 
betwixt  two,  as  if  she  had  been  in  the  stocks...  They 
unshipped  all  of  their  goods,  victuals,  and  persons  in¬ 
to  the  boats,  with  extreme  joy,  even  almost  to 


amazedness,  arrived  in  safety,  although  then  a  league 
from  the  shore,  without  the  loss  of  a  man  yet  were 
they  in  all  150...  And  they  found  the  land  to  be  the 
richest,  healthfullest,  and  pleasantest  they  ever  saw... 

Shortly  after  the  castaways  arrived  they  killed  32  hogs 
and  hundreds  of  other  specimens  of  wildlife,  mainly  birds. 
By  May  1610  two  ships  of  cedar,  the  Deliverance  and  the 
Patience,  had  been  constructed  and  were  stocked  with  pro¬ 
visions.  On  May  10, 1610  the  adventurers  sailed  to  Virginia, 
leaving  just  two  people  behind. 

On  June  19, 1610,  Sir  George  Somers,  then  about  60  years 
of  age,  set  sail  on  a  ship  of  30  tons  weight  to  visit  the  Ber¬ 
muda  Islands  again.  Following  an  arduous  journey,  delayed 
by  adverse  weather,  he  finally  arrived.  Fortune  did  not  at¬ 
tend  him  for  long,  and  in  a  place  called  St.  George's  Island 
he  died.  In  honor  of  Somers,  the  area  became  known  as  the 
Sommer  (sic)  Islands.  (Literature  is  not  consistent  in  this 
regard,  and  such  variations  as  Somers  Island,  Somers 
Islands,  Sommer  Island,  and  Sommers  Islands  can  be  found.) 

In  July  1612,  60  persons  under  the  direction  of  Richard 
Moore  arrived  at  the  south  side  of  Smith's  Island.  Moore 
governed  until  1615,  at  which  time  he  was  succeeded  by  six 
governors,  each  of  whom  held  the  position  for  one  month 
in  alternation.  Captain  John  Smith's  memoirs  identify  four 
of  these  governors  as  being  Charles  Caldicot,  John 
Mansfield,  Christopher  Carter,  and  Miles  Kendall. 
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Problems  arose,  and  a  new  governor,  Daniel  Tucker,  who 
was  a  planter  from  the  Virginia  Plantation,  arrived  in  the 
middle  of  May  1616.  Conditions  had  deteriorated.  Tucker 
found  that  the  colonists  had  fallen  into  idle  ways,  resenting 
leadership  and  avoiding  labor.  He  instituted  a  strict  ad¬ 
ministration  and  began  the  task  of  clearing  trees,  preparing 
timber,  planting  vines  and  fruits,  and  otherwise  organizing 
the  colony.  Smith's  memoirs  note  that  at  the  time: 

Beside  meat,  drink,  and  clothes,  they  had  for  a  time 
a  certain  kind  of  brass  money  with  a  hog  on  one  side, 
in  memory  of  the  abundance  of  hogs  found  at  the  first 
landing. 

The  Bermuda  pieces,  sometimes  called  "hogge  money," 
properly  belong  to  the  British  series,  for  Bermuda's  political 
connection  with  the  North  American  continent  was  severed 
when  the  Virginia  Company  claim  was  transferred  in  1615. 


Even  so,  the  Bermuda  pieces,  each  of  which  depicts  a  wild 
hog  on  the  obverse  and  full-rigged  sailing  ship  with  the  flag 
of  St.  George  on  the  reverse,  are  traditionally  included  in 
American  cabinets. 

Pieces  were  struck  in  the  denominations  of  twopence, 
threepence,  sixpence,  and  shilling,  bearing  the  denomina¬ 
tions  II,  III,  VI,  and  XII  respectively.  It  is  believed  that  the 
coins,  which  exist  in  several  die  variations  (except  that  the 
twopence  value  was  made  from  only  one  pair  of  dies),  were 
struck  in  England.  Made  of  copper  alloy,  some  of  the  pieces 
were  apparently  given  a  light  silver  coating  at  the  time  of 
issue.  Today,  all  Bermuda  coins  are  of  extreme  rarity. 

Note:  The  sale  commences  with  Lot  944,  a  continuation 
from  Lots  1  through  943  offered  in  the  first  part  of  the  Virgil 
M.  Brand  Collection  sold  by  us  in  1983. 
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Sommers  Islands  Twopence 


944  Sommer  Islands  twopence.  A  superb  Very  Fine  to  Extremely  Fine 
specimen  with  some  irregularities,  as  always  seen.  Although  com¬ 
parisons  are  difficult  for  an  issue  which  is  seen  with  striking  ir¬ 
regularities  and  other  surface  idiosyncracies,  we  can  unhesitatingly 
state  that  the  piece  is  superior  to  other  examples  we  have  seen  in  re¬ 
cent  years  and  may  be  the  finest  known  example.  A  comparison  of 
this  piece  with  the  Garrett  Collection  coin  (Lot  1196),  the  Roper  Col¬ 
lection  coin  (Lot  6),  and  other  offerings,  as  well  as  depictions  in  the 
Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  and  Scott's  Encyclopedia  of  United 
States  Coins  will  verify  this. 

A  magnifying  glass  shows  a  wealth  of  design  detail  not  apparent 
on  nearly  all  other  pieces  in  existence.  The  sharpness  of  the  surfaces 
plus  the  attractive  deep  patination,  almost  reminiscent  of  a  Roman 
bronze  coin,  produce  a  piece  which  the  connoisseur  will  appreciate. 

As  most  specimens  show  very  few  details,  it  is  appropriate  to  give 
a  description  of  the  designs  as  shown  on  the  presently-offered  piece. 
The  obverse  shows  a  wild  hog,  or  boar,  with  sharp  tusks,  looped  tail, 


and  exceedingly  detailed  hair  and  fur  details  (a  remarkable  situation!). 
Beneath  the  animal  are  two  cinquefoils,  or  five-lobed  designs.  The 
hog  is  standing  on  a  grassy  surface,  with  its  front  foot  seemingly  on 
a  branch  or  twig.  At  the  top  of  the  obverse  is  the  numeral  II, 
designating  he  denomination.  An  irregular  beaded  surface  surrounds. 

The  reverse  shows  a  fully-rigged  sailing  ship  of  the  galleon  style. 
The  letter  S  is  to  the  left  and  the  letter  I  to  the  right,  for  Sommer 
Islands.  A  circle  of  beading  surrounds. 

It  is  believed  that  fewer  than  a  dozen  specimens  of  this  denomina¬ 
tion  exist.  Only  when  great  collections  are  marketed  do  such  pieces 
appear,  and  even  then  the  condition  is  apt  to  be  significantly  lower 
than  the  Brand  coin,  as  noted. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the  United  States  Coin  Com¬ 
pany  sale  of  October  6,  1915,  Lot  1,  at  $115.  Lyman  H.  Low  acted 
as  Brand's  agent.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  78,607.  Formerly 
owned  by  Elmer  Sears  and  is  illustrated  on  Plate  13  in  the  ANS  ex¬ 
hibition  catalogue  of  1914. 
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Rosa  Americana  Coinage 


Preceding  our  offering  of  several  Rosa  Americana  pieces, 

:  including  some  extreme  pattern  rarities,  we  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  general  series: 

William  Wood,  a  metallurgist  of  Wolverhampton,  coun¬ 
ty  of  Stafford,  England,  became  interested  in  coinage  as  early 
as  1717.  He  obtained  two  patents  or  contracts  from  King 
George  I,  who  granted  him  the  right  to  coin  "tokens"  for 
America  and  Ireland.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Duchess 
of  Kendall,  a  German  baroness  who  endeared  herself  to  the 
King  and  maintained  close  personal  connections  to  him, 
helped  Wood  secure  the  royal  privilege. 

At  the  time  there  was  a  severe  shortage  of  circulating  coins 
in  the  American  colonies.  Wood's  proposed  issues  were  to 
be  made  of  a  new  alloy,  called  bath  metal,  consisting  of  75% 
copper,  24.7%  zinc,  and  0.3%  silver.  In  practice,  bath  metal 
I  proved  unsatisfactory  for  coinage,  and  freshly-minted  pieces 
I  were  apt  to  have  porous  surfaces  and  some  indistinct 
|  features.  Empirical  evidence  indicates  that  a  few  pieces  may 
have  been  lightly  silvered  at  the  time  of  issue. 

The  royal  patent  specified  that  the  privilege  was  to  last 
for  14  years,  during  which  time  tokens,  as  they  were  referred 
to,  in  the  denominations  of  halfpenny,  penny,  and 

I  twopence,  could  be  struck  to  the  extent  of  300  tons.  During 
the  first  four  years  of  the  term  no  more  than  200  tons  were 
to  be  struck,  and  for  the  last  10  years  of  the  term,  no  more 
than  10  tons  were  to  be  struck  in  any  given  year. 

Circulation  for  the  pieces  designated  for  America  was 
limited  to  the  "islands,  dominions,  or  territories  belonging 

I  to  His  Majesty,  his  heirs,  or  his  successors  in  America,  or 
any  of  them..."  Elaborate  provisions  were  made  for  assay¬ 
ing  the  coins  at  regular  intervals  to  verify  their  metallic  con¬ 
tent.  Legal  precautions  were  taken  against  counterfeiting. 

Apparently  one  Kingsmill  Eyres  and  a  Mr.  Marsland,  the 
latter  a  hardware  merchant  in  Cornhill,  and  several  others 
were  involved  in  the  coinage.  Sylvester  S.  Crosby  ( Early 
Coins  of  America,  1875)  cites  a  reference  by  Snelling,  who 
mentioned  that  Marsland  "had  great  quantities  of  them  in 
his  cellar  and  was  ruined  by  it."  He  died  in  poverty,  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  housekeeper  at  Gresham  College.  It  was  further 
related  that  the  dies  were  engraved  by  Messrs.  Lammas, 
Standbroke,  and  Harold.  "They  [the  coins]  were  struck  at 
the  French  Change,  in  Hogg  Lane,  Seven  Dials,  by  an  engine 
that  raised  and  let  fall  a  heavy  weight  upon  them  when  made 
hot,  which  is  the  most  expeditious  way  of  striking  bath 
metal,  which  was  the  sort  of  metal  they  were  made  of." 


It  was  further  related  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  appointed 
comptroller  to  oversee  the  operation,  but  later  Newton 
resigned  and  at  his  request  Mr.  Barton,  his  nephew,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  his  stead.  It  is  believed  that  examples  of  this 
coinage  were  struck  both  in  London  and  Bristol. 

Although  the  pieces  made  for  America,  designated  as  the 
Rosa  Americana  coinage,  were  given  the  nominal  values  of 
halfpenny,  penny,  and  twopence,  in  actuality  they  were  only 
about  half  the  weight  of  similar  British  denominations.  For 
example,  the  Rosa  Americana  penny  was  of  the  same  ap¬ 
proximate  size  as  a  British  halfpenny. 

Efforts  were  made  to  have  the  pieces  circulated  in 
America.  For  example,  on  October  29,  1725,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
enclosed  a  copy  of  the  Wood  patent  and  requested  that  the 
governor  give  "all  due  encouragement  and  assistance"  to 
have  the  pieces  used  in  the  channels  of  commerce.  Despite 
these  and  other  efforts,  Rosa  Americana  coins  were  not 
popular  in  the  colonies.  They  circulated  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent. 

The  1717  Wood  patterns  depict  George  I  on  the  obverse 
and,  on  the  reverse,  the  denomination  with  a  crown  above. 
No  reference  was  made  to  America.  Beginning  in  1722  the 
extensive  series  of  Rosa  Americana  issues  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  Most  were  dated  1722  or  1723.  1724  and  later 
issues,  considered  patterns,  also  circulated  to  a  limited 
extent. 

The  typical  Rosa  Americana  piece  bore  the  legends  ROSA 
AMERICANA  and  UTILE  DULCI,  translating  to  "The 
American  Rose"  and  "The  Useful  with  the  Sweet."  The  in¬ 
tention  was  to  prepare  a  coinage  which  would  be  distinctly 
American,  in  contrast  with  the  British  coins  in  circulation 
in  American  colonies  at  the  time.  A  substantial  profit 
awaited  William  Wood  if  the  pieces  could  be  made  to 
circulate. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  American  colonists,  be»*ig  aware 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  money,  simply  refused  to  accept 
Rosa  Americana  coinage  at  twice  the  value  assigned  to  other 
contemporary  coins  of  the  same  sizes  then  in  circulation. 

The  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection  offering  contains  several 
highly  important  Rosa  Americana  pieces  combining  rarity 
and  high  condition. 
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Unique  1717  Rosa  Americana  Pattern 


The  Crosby-Parmelee  Coin 


945  (1717)  Pre-patent  pattern  penny.  Believed  to  be  unique;  only  one 
specimen  known  to  exist.  The  piece  is  Extremely  fine  to  AU,  is  sharply 
struck,  and  possesses  ample  traces  of  original  mint  color. 

The  obverse  depicts  the  portrait  of  King  George  1  with  the  surroun¬ 
ding  legend:  GEORGIVS.D:G:M:BRI:FRA:ET:HIB:REX. 

The  reverse  bears  the  Roman  numeral  I  surmounted  by  a  small 
crown.  At  the  border  is  the  inscription:  DAT  PACEM 
ET.NOUAS. PREBET. ET.AUGET. OPES. 

Lacking  in  the  Garrett  Collection,  the  Roper  Collection, 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Collection,  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 


tion,  and  all  other  cabinets  known  to  us.  An  exceedingly  important 
piece  that  may  truly  be  a  once  in  a  lifetime  opportunity  for  the 
specialist.  Virgil  Brand  purchased  the  coin  over  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago.  Since  that  time  it  has  remained  in  the  Brand  family.  The 
pedigree  follows: 

From  the  Crosby  Collection  (Haseltine's  70th,  1883),  Lot  1290,  where 
it  brought  the  third  highest  price  in  the  sale,  $90;  to  Parmelee.  Reverse 
pictured  in  " Early  Coins  of  America,"  1875.  Acquired  by  Virgil  M. 
Brand  from  Spink  &  Son,  London,  July  1906.  Illustrated  on  page  10 
of  Scott  s  Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  Coins,  "  1976  edition.  Inventory  No. 
34,279 
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1717  Rosa  Americana  Pattern  Penny, 
Branches  on  Reverse 


946  (1717)  Rosa  Americana  pre-patent  pattern  penny.  Believed  to  be  struck 
in  bath  metal  but  possessing  the  overall  appearance  of  a  brown-toned 
copper  piece.  About  Uncirculated.  Sharply  struck  and  with  each  and 
every  detail  of  needle  sharpness. 

The  obverse  depicts  King  George  I  with  an  inscription  surrounding 
and  is  from  the  same  die  as  the  preceding  lot.  The  reverse  is  a  new 
die  which  depicts  the  Roman  numeral  1  at  the  center,  an  ornate  crown 
above,  and  branches  to  either  side.  The  following  inscription  sur¬ 
rounds:  BRVN:ET.LVN:DVX.SA:ROM:MI:ARC  =  THE:ET.PR: 
ELEC.  A  contact  marie  at  the  right  side  of  the  crown  serves  to  hallmark 
this  particular  specimen. 

As  the  piece  is  of  exquisite  sharpness  seldom  encountered  in  bath 
metal  strikings,  and  as  the  overall  appearance  is  of  copper,  it  is  a 
possibility  that  the  alloy  may  be  different  from  the  standard. 

Although  Scott's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Coins  reports  the 
existence  of  just  three  pieces,  plus  a  rumored  fourth  i»  brass,  we  believe 
that  the  following  are  known: 

1.  The  specimen  offered  here. 


2.  The  specimen  offered  in  the  following  lot. 

3.  The  example  sold  by  us  on  October  1,  1980  as  part  of  the  Gar¬ 
rett  Collection  auctioned  for  The  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  piece, 
appearing  as  Lot  1238,  was  obtained  by  John  Work  Garrett  from  the 
Colonel  James  Ellsworth  Collection.  Earlier  it  was  in  the  collection 
of  John  Story  Jenks. 

4.  The  F.C.C.  Boyd  coin,  earlier  from  the  Nelson  Ryder  collections. 

5.  A  specimen  once  owned  by  Elmer  S.  Sears  (perhaps  the  same 
as  another  on  the  present  list). 

6.  The  Roper  Collection  coin,  earlier  from  Stack's  (December  1971), 
earlier  from  the  Lyman  Allyn  Museum. 

7.  Example  sold  by  Stack's  in  June  1973. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  by  private  treaty  from  Spink  &  Son, 
London,  July  1906.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  34,280. 
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A  Second  Rosa  Americana  Pattern  Rarity 


947  (1717)  Rosa  Americana  pre-patent  penny.  A  duplicate  of  the  preceding, 
but  in  Fine  grade,  with  some  surface  marks  as  illustrated.  Like  the 
preceding,  seemingly  struck  in  a  copper  composition  unlike  the  usually- 
seen  bath  metal. 

Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  40031.  Obtained  from  Spink  & 
Son,  London,  June  24,  1907.  Possibly  owned  earlier  by  Sylvester  S. 
Crosby. 
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Rosa  Americana  1724/3  Penny 
Silver  Finish 
Possibly  Unique 


948  1724/3  "silver"  Rosa  Americana  penny.  This  coin,  possessing  a  silver 
finish,  and  not  believed  by  the  present  cataloguer  to  be  in  pure  or 
nearly  pure  silver,  has  been  described  as  silver  in  the  past  and  is  the 
famous  Parmelee,  Buchnell,  and  Mickley  coin.  A  dissertation  on  the 
varieties  of  1724/3  pennies,  all  of  which  are  extreme  rarities,  may  be 
found  on  page  5  of  Walter  Breen's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  and 
Colonial  Proof  Coins.  Don  Taxay's  Scott's  Encyclopedia  of  United 
States  Coins,  1976  edition,  also  possesses  information.  As  a  general 
class,  1724/3  overdate  Rosa  Americana  pennies  are  very  rare.  Walter 
Breen  lists  five  different  varieties,  noting  that  two  of  them  may  repre¬ 
sent  identical  listings,  and  notes  that  of  the  five  varieties  two  are  known 
of  one  (Breen  14),  two  of  another  (Breen  15),  one  of  another  (Breen 
17)  and  one  of  the  piece  which  is  described  as  Breen  16  and  18.  The 
very  rarity  of  such  pieces  has  mitigated  against  their  documentation. 
A  somewhat  related  piece,  in  copper  and  from  different  dies,  was 
catalogued  by  the  present  writer  as  Lot  1246  in  the  Garrett  Collec¬ 


tion  sold  for  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1980.  It  is  perhaps  signifi¬ 
cant  to  note  that  John  L.  Roper  did  not  possess  and  example  of  this 
Rosa  Americana  overdate,  although  his  collection  contained  many 
other  important  rarities. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the  Hall  Collection.  Earlier  in 
the  Mickley  Collection  (Lot  2333),  Bushnell  Collection  (Lot  222),  and 
Parmelee  Collection  (Lot  552),  then  to  Dr.  Hall.  Published  by  Hall 
in  the  "American  Journal  of  Numismatics,"  October  1903,  pages  42-44, 
and  illustrated  on  the  plate  as  No.  2.  He  notes  that  Crosby  saw  the 
piece  and  catalogued  it  as  struck  on  a  "silver"  planchet,  whereas  the 
planchet  contained  no  silver  but  was  composed  of  an  alloy  known 
as  German  silver.  In  earlier  sale  descriptions  it  was  likewise  inaccurate¬ 
ly  described  as  silver  metal.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  30,015. 
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Rosa  Americana  Pattern  Penny 
One  of  Two  Known 


949  1724/3  Rosa  Americana  pattern  penny.  With  variant  obverse  inscrip¬ 
tion,  D  instead  of  DEI.  Believed  to  be  one  of  two  known.  The  reverse 
is  the  same  overdated  die  as  used  on  the  preceding  lot.  Struck  in  bath 
metal.  Uncirculated,  with  ample  traces  of  original  mint  color. 

The  obverse  die  of  the  present  piece  is  completely  different  from 
examples  illustrated  in  Garrett  and  Taxay.  The  neck  is  differently  ex¬ 
ecuted,  with  the  neck  truncation  point  at  the  right  being  thin  and  dif¬ 
ferently  tapered.  The  relief  is  higher  on  the  presently-offered  exam¬ 
ple  than  on  the  preceding  and  the  piece  is  more  finely  detailed.  The 
obverse  letters  are  very  small  and  read:  GEORGIUS. D. GRATIA. REX. 

The  literature  is  not  consistent  with  regard  to  this  coin.  Walter 
Breen's  No.  14  describes  an  example  with  the  D. GRATIA  legend,  but, 
apparently,  Walter  Breen  never  saw  one  and  did  not  know  of  the  metal 
of  striking.  Scott's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Coins  refers  to  the 


issue  being  struck  in  copper  and  notes  that  an  example  appeared  in 
the  Parmelee  Collection  and  on  a  plate  in  the  old  Standard  Catalogue 
of  United  States  Coins. 

The  present  piece  was  acquired  from  Spink  &  Son  in  July  1906  and 
was  described  as  unique  at  the  time  of  sale,  indicating  that  it  may 
have  been  the  Parmelee  coin  (although  this  was  not  documented). 
The  issue  was  apparently  unknown  to  Sylvester  S.  Crosby. 

Unique?  One  of  two  known?  The  Garrett  Collection  did  not  have 
one,  the  Roper  Collection  did  not  have  one,  nor  did  any  of  the  other 
important  colonial  cabinets  dispersed  in  our  time  possess  an  exam¬ 
ple.  Here,  indeed,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  rarities  in  the 
Rosa  Americana  series. 

From  Spink  &  Son.  London.  July  1906,  described  at  the  time  as 
“unique.  ''  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  34.278. 


950  1724  Rosa  Americana  pattern  twopence.  Pattern  issue  with  MA  in 
obverse  legend.  Struck  in  bath  metal.  About  Uncirculated.  Attrac¬ 
tive  toning.  The  coin  probably  has  seen  no  actual  circulation. 

The  obverse  and  reverse  designs  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  used 
for  circulation  earlier,  but  the  neck  has  a  pronounced  lump  or  goiter, 
a  characteristic  which  is  found  on  several  other  dies  as  well.  Walter 
Breen  has  written  that  just  four  pieces  are  known  to  him:  the  Nelson- 
Boyd-Ford  example,  the  Eric  P.  Newman  Collection  coin,  a  piece 


owned  by  Richard  Picker,  the  George  Bauer-Lester  Merkin  (November 
1968  sale)-John  L.  Roper  piece.  To  that  list  can  be  added  the  present 
coin,  perhaps  indicating  that  just  5  specimens  exist. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  Spink  &  Son .  London,  who  acted 
as  agent  for  Brand  in  the  sale  of  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge,  June 
11.  1912,  the  J.B.  Caldecott  Collection,  Lot  363,  at  S247.50.  an 
astounding  figure  for  the  time.  The  1912  catalogue  noted  that  just 
3  specimens  existed.  Virgil  M.  Brands  inventory  No.  61.864. 


Rare  1724  Rosa  Americana  Twopence 
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Wood's  Hibernia 
Coinage 


Wood's  Hibernia  pieces,  made  in  the  denominations  of 
farthing  U  4  of  a  penny)  and  halfpenny,  are  closely  related 
to  the  Rosa  Americana  issues.  Concurrent  with  the  Rosa 
Americana  patent,  William  Wood  obtained  on  July  12,  1722 
a  franchise  to  produce  coins  for  circulation  in  Ireland.  Pat¬ 
terns  were  produced  in  several  design  variations  of  the  two 
denominations.  The  finally  adopted  style  portrayed  King 
George  I  facing  right  with  an  inscription  surrounding.  The 
reverse  of  most  depicted  a  seated  figure  with  a  harp,  with 
the  inscription  HIBERNIA  (Ireland)  above,  and  the  date. 

Wood's  coinage  for  Ireland,  authorized  to  a  total  value 
of  100,000  pounds  sterling,  commenced  in  1722.  By  1723 
a  large  furor  arose  in  Ireland  concerning  the  pieces.  Jonathan 
Swift,  among  others,  participated  in  a  propaganda  cam¬ 
paign,  some  details  of  which  were  related  in  his  The  Drapier 


Letters.  It  was  asserted  that  the  issues  for  Ireland  were  pro¬ 
duced  without  Irish  advice  or  consent,  that  the  arrangements 
were  made  in  secret  and  for  the  private  profit  of  Wood,  and 
that  the  pieces  were  seriously  underweight.  The  allegations 
were  true.  Undoubtedly,  colonists  in  America  would  have 
said  the  same  thing  about  Rosa  Americana  issues  if  they  had 
been  given  the  chance. 

So  great  was  the  clamor  that  King  George  reduced  the 
authorized  coinage  to  just  40,000  pounds  sterling.  The  con¬ 
troversy  continued,  and  in  1725  Wood  relinquished  the  pa¬ 
tent  in  exchange  for  a  pension  of  3,000  pounds  per  year, 
divided  into  three  separate  payments  of  1,000  pounds  per 
year,  for  an  8-year  period. 

The  two  pieces  offered  from  the  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collec¬ 
tion  are  both  great  rarities: 


Undated  Pattern  Farthing 


951  Undated  pattern  farthing.  Nelson-18.  Bath  metal  or  a  related  com¬ 
position.  The  diameter  is  slightly  larger  than  the  adopted  farthing  issue. 
Extremely  Fine  or  better.  Far  superior  to  the  Garrett  and  Roper  coins. 
The  surfaces,  like  the  Garrett  coin,  are  olive-color. 

The  obverse  features  the  portrait  of  King  George  facing  to  the  right. 
The  portrait  is  oversized  for  the  issue  and  closely  crowds  the  borders. 
The  inscription  GEORGIUS. DEhGRA.  surrounds.  The  present  writer 
described  the  Garrett  specimen  as  having  the  first  E  in  the  legend  as 
an  F,  due  to  a  defective  punch.  The  present  coin  displays  a  corrected 
F,  with  a  prominent  serif  added  separately  below  the  letter,  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  the  correct  E. 


The  reverse  consists  of  a  seated  figure  with  her  left  arm  on  an  or¬ 
nate  shield  and  her  right  hand  holding  aloft  an  orb  and  cross. 

The  entire  piece  is  exceedingly  sharply  struck,  more  so  than  other 
pieces  recently  offered,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
thjs  major  rarity.  The  appeal  of  the  piece  is  highlighted  by  the  distinc¬ 
tive  reverse  design  which  is  quite  unlike  any  adopted  for  circulation. 

Virgil  M.  Brand  obtained  it  from  Spink  &  Son,  London,  who  ac¬ 
quired  it  as  part  of  a  grouping  in  a  Map  15,  1916  auction.  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  inventory  No.  80,602. 
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1723  Hibernia  Farthing  in  Silver 


952  1723  Wood's  Hibernia  farthing  struck  in  silver.  A  beautiful  Extreme¬ 
ly  Fine  specimen  with  attractive  toning  as  acquired  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  An  attractive  specimen  of  a  very  scarce  issue. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the  Hall  Collection. 


Higley  Copper  Coinage 

The  present  sale  includes  two  specimens  from  the  coinage 
produced  circa  1737-1739  by  Dr.  Samuel  Higley  and  his 
associates,  of  Granby,  Connecticut.  Of  all  colonial  pieces, 
Higley  issues  are  among  the  most  elusive.  Indeed,  a 
numismatist  of  a  quarter  century  ago  would  have  told  you 
that  any  Higley  coin  was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  unob¬ 
tainable,  for  often  a  span  of  many  years  elapsed  between 
auction  offerings.  In  more  recent  times  the  dispersal  of  the 
Garrett  Collection  (1980)  and  the  Roper  Collection  (1983) 
resulted  in  nearly  a  dozen  examples  coming  on  the  market 
(with  some  of  John  L.  Roper  coins  having  been  acquired 
three  years  earlier  from  the  Garrett  offering).  The  dispersal 
of  several  museum  and  historical  society  collections  have 
added  a  few  other  pieces.  Of  course,  this  has  not  increased 
the  population  of  such  pieces;  rather,  it  has  made  them  more 
available.  As  colonial  pieces  appeal  to  scholarly 
numismatists,  and  as  scholarly  numismatists  are  apt  to  re¬ 
tain  coins  for  long  periods  of  time  (their  purchase  and  sale 
decisions  are  not  based  upon  market  fluctuations  or  popular 
psychology),  it  has  been  the  case  historically  that  pieces  will 
often  ''disappear''  into  a  collection  for  many  decades. 

In  many  areas  of  numismatics,  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
pieces  is  often  more  important  than  the  price  paid.  Indeed, 
B.  Max  Mehl,  the  famous  Fort  Worth,  Texas  dealer,  often 
noted  this  when  he  offered  rarities.  So  it  is  with  Higley 
pieces.  While  such  coins  are  hardly  inexpensive,  in  terms 
of  their  true  rarity  they  sell  for  much  less  than  do  coins  of 


comparable  rarity  in  the  regular  American  series.  The  time 
to  acquire  Higley  pieces  is  when  you  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so,  for  such  pieces,  when  once  sold,  may  not  reap¬ 
pear  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  appropriate  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Higley 
coinage: 

The  creator  of  the  pieces  was  Dr.  Samuel  Higley,  a 
medical  doctor  with  a  degree  from  Yale  College,  who  set¬ 
tled  in  Granby,  Connecticut  and  practiced  many  disciplines. 
Unusual  for  a  medical  doctor,  he  engaged  in  blacksmithing 
and  made  many  experiments  in  metallurgy.  In  1727  he  de¬ 
vised  a  practical  method  for  producing  steel. 

In  1728  Higley  purchased  property  on  a  hill  near  Granby 
which  furnished  the  site  for  many  copper  mines,  the  most 
famous  being  the  extensive  mine  corridors  and  shafts  which 
were  later  used  as  the  Newgate  Prison.  Mines  on  the  hill 
were  worked  extensively  during  the  early  and  middle  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  In  October  1773  the  Connecticut  General 
Assembly  passed  an  act  which  pertained  to  the  various 
subterranean  caverns  and  external  buildings  of  the  copper 
mines  in  the  area  and  converted  them  for  use  as  a  public 
jail  and  workhouse.  Phelps,  in  his  History  of  the  Copper 
Mines  in  Newgate  Prison  at  Granby,  Connecticut,  notes 
that: 

The  prisoners  were  to  be  employed  in  mining.  The 
crimes,  by  which  the  acts  subjected  offenders  to  con¬ 
finement  and  labor  in  the  prison,  were  burglary,  horse 
stealing,  and  counterfeiting  the  public  bills  or  coins, 
or  making  instruments  and  dies  therefor. 

By  the  time  Newgate  Prison  was  abandoned  in  1827,  the 
buildings  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  three  times.  The  cruel, 
dark,  damp  conditions  precipitated  numerous  revolts  and 
violent  incidents.  Escapes  were  frequent.  The  Newgate 
Prison  forms  a  dark  or  a  fascinating  chapter  in  Connecticut 
history,  depending  upon  one's  point  of  view. 

Following  his  1728  purchase,  Dr.  Samuel  Higley  operated 
a  small  but  thriving  mining  business  which  extracted  excep¬ 
tionally  rich  copper.  Much  if  not  most  of  the  metal  was  ex¬ 
ported  to  England.  Sometime  around  the  year  1737  Higley 
produced  a  copper  token.  The  obverse  depicted  a  standing 
deer  with  the  legend  THE  VALUE  OF  THREE-PENCE.  The 
reverse  showed  three  crowned  hammers  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  legend,  CONNECTICUT,  and  the  date  1737. 

Legend  tells  us  that  drinks  in  the  local  tavern  sold  at  the 
time  for  three  pence  each,  and  Higley  was  in  the  habit  of 
paying  his  bar  bill  with  his  own  coinage.  There  was  a  cry 
against  this  for  the  Higley  copper  threepence  was  of  a 
diameter  no  larger  than  the  contemporary  British  halfpen¬ 
nies  which  circulated  in  the  area;  coins  which  had  a  value 
of  just  one-sixth  of  that  stated  on  the  Higley  coin.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Higley  redesigned  his  coinage  so  that  the  obverse 
legend  was  changed  to  read  VALUE  ME  AS  YOU  PLEASE. 
The  pieces  still  bore  an  indication  of  value,  the  Roman 
numeral  III  below  the  standing  deer.  Two  new  reverses  were 
designed,  one  of  which  pictured  three  hammers  with  the  in¬ 
scription  I  AM  GOOD  COPPER,  and  the  other  of  which 
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showed  a  broad  axe  with  the  legend  I  CUT  MY  WAY 
THROUGH.  A  third  design,  ot  which  only  a  single  specimen 
is  known  showed  a  wagon  wheel  with  the  legend  THE 
VVHEHI.E  GOES  ROUND  (sold  by  us  in  1080  as  part  of  the 
Garrett  Collection,  bought  by  ]ohn  L.  Roper,  subsequently 
sold  in  the  Roper  Collection  sale  in  1083,  with  the  purchaser 
being  one  of  America's  most  prominent  colonial  specialists). 

While  on  a  voyage  to  England  in  May  1737,  on  a  ship 
loaded  with  copper  from  his  own  mine,  Samuel  Higley  died. 
His  oldest  son  lohn,  together  with  Rev.  Timothy  Wood- 
bridge  and  William  Cradock  probably  engraved  and  struck 
the  issues  of  1730. 

Apparently  the  Higley  coinage  was  small,  and  circulation 
occurred  mainly  in  Granby  and  surrounding  areas.  Sylvester 
S.  Crosby  relates  that  a  goldsmith,  who  served  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  around  1810,  told  that  Higley  pieces  were  hard  to 
find  at  the  time  and  were  in  demand  to  use  as  an  alloy  for 
gold.  The  goldsmith  related  that  his  master  delayed  com¬ 


pleting  a  string  of  gold  beads  for  he  was  unable  to  find  a 
copper  Higley  threepence  with  which  to  alloy  the  metal. 
Scattered  other  references  can  be  found  among  nineteenth 
century  literature  relating  to  the  scarcity  of  Higley  pieces. 
Indeed,  any  Higley  coin  was  recognized  as  a  major  rarity 
during  the  cradle  days  of  American  numismatics  from  the 
1860s  through  the  18Q0s,  when  many  colonial  cabinets  were 
formed. 

Today,  Higley  issues  of  all  types  are  exceedingly  rare.  The 
Garrett  and  Roper  offerings,  as  noted,  were  both  outstand¬ 
ing  for  the  Higleys  they  contained.  Apart  from  these  events, 
appearances  of  Higley  coppers  have  been  few  and  far 
between. 

The  present  sale  offers  the  specialist  two  important 
opportunities: 


1737  "I  AM  GOOD  COPPER"  Higley 


953  1737  Higley  copper  threepence.  Obverse  legend  VALUE  ME  AS  YOU 
PLEASE.  Reverse  with  I  AM  GOOD  COPPER.  The  second  issue  of 
the  1737  with  the  reverse  departing  from  the  original.  THE  VALUE 
OF  THREEPENCE  in  response  to  criticism  believed  to  have  been  levied 
against  the  exaggerated  face  value.  "VALUE  ME  AS  YOU  PLEASE" 
indicated  that  the  recipient  of  such  a  coin  could  take  it  or  leave  it. 
The  standing  deer,  undoubtedly  taken  from  a  typical  woodland 
denizen  of  the  Granby  area,  remained  the  same  on  the  obverse.  As 
noted  in  the  general  introduction  to  the  present  series,  the  denomina¬ 
tion  did  not  disappear  entirely,  for  the  Roman  numeral  III  appears 
below  the  deer.  To  the  left  of  the  Roman  numeral  appears  a  hand 
with  a  pointing  finger  indicating  the  start  of  the  surrounding  legend. 
At  the  right  of  the  numeral  III  appears  a  five-pointed  star  (composed 
of  lines)  which  follows  the  inscription.  The  obverse  can  be  graded 
Fine  or  better,  with  notice  of  a  light  impression,  due  to  striking  at 
the  word  VALUE. 


The  reverse  depicts  three  hammers,  each  surmounted  by  a  crown, 
the  entire  enclosed  within  a  ring,  outside  of  which  is  the  inscription 
I  AM  GOOD  COPPER  and  the  date  1737.  At  the  inception  of  the 
legend  is  a  hand  with  a  pointing  figure,  and  at  the  end  are  curious 
hive-shaped  ornaments  pointing  toward  a  tiny  circle  surrounded  by 
six  lobes  or  dots.The  condition  of  the  reverse  can  be  described  as  About 
Fine,  with  some  lightness  of  impression  as  illustrated. 

The  present  example  is  one  of  the  finest  known  of  this  rare  issue. 
It  is  doubtful  if  more  than  a  dozen  examples  exist  in  all  of  numismatics. 

From  the  Sylvester  S.  Crosby  Collection  (Lot  949)  at  $80,  the  highest 
of  the  five  Higley  coppers  in  that  sale.  Obverse  illustrated  in  " Early 
Coins  of  America,"  1875.  Believed  to  have  gone  to  Parmelee,  then 
to  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection.  Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand 
December  1908.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  446,266. 
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1737  "J  CUT  MY  WAY  THROUGH"  Higley  Copper 


954  1737  Higley  copper  threepence.  Obverse  with  standing  deer  and  in¬ 
scription  VALUE  ME  AS  YOU  PLEASE  (same  obverse  die  as 
preceding).  Reverse  with  broadaxe  and  surrounding  inscription  J  CUT 
MY  WAY  THROUGH. 

This  issue,  undated  but  believed  to  have  been  struck  in  1737, 
employs  the  same  obverse  die  as  the  preceding  lot  and  features  a  stan¬ 
ding  deer  with  surrounding  inscription.  The  grade  of  the  obverse  is 
Very  Good  to  Fine,  with  weaknesses  in  areas,  as  illustrated. 

The  reverse  inscription  is  J  CUT  MY  WAY  THROUGH  (the  letter 
1  was  often  used  for  an  I  at  the  time).  It  undoubtedly  expresses  the 
same  sentiment  as  ''value  me  as  you  please''  —  that  is,  the  coin  can 
stand  up  for  itself  and  fend  its  own  way — "I  cut  my  way  through,” 


as  it  were.  Obviously,  Dr.  Higley  had  a  sense  of  whimsy.  The  grading 
of  the  reverse  is  likewise  Very  Good  to  Fine,  with  weaknesses  in  areas 
as  illustrated.  The  characteristic  diebreak  can  be  seen  extending  from 
the  border  past  the  period  following  Y. 

This  same  reverse  was  employed  on  the  THE  WHEELE  GOES 
ROUND  copper.  It  should  be  noted  that  another  broadaxe-reverse 
style  die  was  made,  dated  1739,  and  differs  in  letter  placement  and 
minor  details. 

It  is  believed  that  fewer  than  10  specimens  exist  of  this  variety. 
Another  important  opportunity  for  the  connoisseur  and  specialist. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection 
and  entered  in  his  ledger  as  46,268  in  December  1908. 
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The  1776  Continental  Dollar 


The  following  lot  consists  of  but  a  single  1776  Continen¬ 
tal  dollar,  but  what  an  item  it  is!  Before  offering  the  lot  it 
is  desirable  to  give  a  brief  background  of  the  history  of  the 
various  1776  Continental  issues: 

Among  all  early  American  coins,  one  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  is  the  1776  Continental  dollar,  which  was  made  in 
several  variations.  Bearing  devices  and  inscriptions  taken 
from  Continental  currency  paper  money  (of  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  February  17,  1776),  these  bear  on  the  obverse  the 
1776  date  and,  surrounding,  the  inscription  CONTINEN¬ 
TAL  CURRENCY,  with  some  varieties  having  the  latter 
word  misspelled  as  "CURENCY."  Within  is  a  sundial,  below 
which  is  MIND  YOUR  BUSINESS  with  FUGIO  (“I  fly,”  a 
reference  to  the  passage  of  time)  to  the  left.  The  reverse 
displays  13  intertwined  circles,  each  with  the  name  of  a  state, 
joined  to  form  a  linked  chain  border.  Within  the  center  is 
the  inscription  AMERICAN  CONGRESS-WE  ARE  ONE. 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Continental 
dollar.  The  resolution  of  February  1776,  which  pertained 
to  the  issuance  of  paper  money,  resulted  in  the  production 
of  different  denominations  from  the  one-sixth  dollar  through 
$8,  including  the  $1  denomination.  The  resolution  of  May 
0  1776  provided  for  the  various  denominations  from  the 
Si  through  $8.  However,  the  resolution  of  luly  22.  1776 
omitted  the  Si  and  contained  denominations  from  $2 
through  $30.  Likewise,  the  final  resolution  of  that  year, 
November  2,  1776,  omitted  the  Si  note  and  began  with  the 
$2.  It  may  Have  been  that  it  was  intended  that  the  metallic 
Continental  dollar  coin  serve  in  the  place  of  the  $1  note  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  1776. 

Eric  P.  Newman,  who  studied  the  series  extensively,  wrote 
The  1776  Continental  Currency  Coinage,  a  monograph 
which  formed  part  of  The  Coin  Collector's  Journal,  July- 
August  1952.  The  same  author  has  written  several  other  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  same  subject,  the  most  recent  being  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  the  Chain  Design,  which  appeared  in  the 


November  1083  issue  of  The  Numismatist  (and  which  con¬ 
tains  an  excellent  bibliography  of  related  articles  on  the  same 
subject).  Eric  P.  Newman  believes  the  Continental  dollar  dies 
to  be  the  work  of  Elisha  Gallaudet,  of  Freehold,  New  Jersey, 
who  also  engraved  certain  vignettes  used  for  Continental 
currency  paper  money.  It  is  believed  that  the  mottoes  were 
suggested  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Specimens  of  the  Continental  dollar,  while  quite  elusive, 
do  appear  on  the  market  with  regularity,  indicating  that  the 
original  coinage  must  have  been  extensive.  Nearly  all  known 
pieces  are  in  pewter  metal.  A  few  brass  and  silver  examples 
are  extant  and  are  exceedingly  rare. 

The  intended  denomination  of  the  Continental  "dollar” 
is  not  known.  There  seem  to  be  several  possibilities,  in¬ 
cluding  the  following: 

The  regular  1776  Continental  dollar,  the  issue  struck  in 
pewter,  may  indeed  have  been  intended  to  circulate  as  a 
dollar,  simply  as  an  alternative  to  a  paper  dollar.  Neither 
a  paper  dollar  nor  a  pewter  dollar  would  have  had  signifi¬ 
cant  intrinsic  worth. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  the  few  extant  Continental 
dollars  struck  in  silver  may  have  been  intended  to  circulate 
as  a  dollar,  for  these  would  have  approached  full  intrinsic 
worth,  and  those  struck  in  pewter  were  intended  as  a  lesser 
denomination,  even,  as  one  specialist  has  offered,  as  a  "pen¬ 
ny.”  The  lack  of  any  expressed  denomination  on  the  coin 
offers  no  help. 

Curiously,  no  official  documentation  pertaining  to  the 
authorization  for  the  1776  Continental  dollar  or  the  place 
of  issue  or  the  quantity  produced  has  ever  been  found.  This 
is  one  of  the  major  missing  links  in  American  numismatic 
history. 

The  following  piece,  believed  to  be  a  pattern,  takes  it  place 
among  the  "rarest  of  the  rare"  in  the  Continental  dollar 
series. 


Obverse  of  Lot  955 


1776  Pattern  Continental  Dollar 
In  B  rass;  Dotted  Links 


955  1776  Continental  “dollar"  struck  in  brass.  Reverse  with  links  expressed 
as  a  series  of  dots.  Believed  to  be  aj>attern  issue.  Newman  1-A,  as 
listed  in  his  The  1776  Continental  Currency  Coinage.  Sharp  AU  with 
each  area  well  defined.  Pleasing  light  golden-gray  surfaces. 

The  obverse  is  the  first  made  for  the  coinage  and  bears  the  border 
inscription  CONTINENTAL  CURRENCY,  with  the  latter  word  mis¬ 
spelled.  The  date  1776  appears  below.  Within  the  first  inner  circle 
is  the  word  FUGIO  with  the  face  of  the  sun  to  the  right.  Within  the 
second  inner  circle  appears  the  motif  of  a  sundial,  the  sun's  rays,  and, 
below,  the  inscription  MIND  YOUR  BUSINESS.  As  noted,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  these  inscriptions  and  motifs  were  suggested  by  Benjamin 
Franklin.  The  reverse  is  believed  to  be  the  first  cut  for  the  Continen- 
tial  coinage  and  consists  of  links  composed  of  separate  dots,  with  each 
link  having  the  abbreviated  name  of  a  state.  At  the  center  is  the  in¬ 
scription  AMERICAN  CONGRESS,  WE  ARE  ONE. 

Concerning  this  variety,  Newman  1-A,  Eric  P.  Newman  observes 
that  only  two  pieces  are  believed  to  have  been  struck.  The  same  writer's 
description  of  the  issue  follows: 

The  first  obverse  die  (Obverse  1)  omits  one  of  the  R's  in 
CURENCY.  This  appears  to  have  resulted  from  inexperience 
in  spacing  letters  rather  than  misspelling,  just  as  the  first  reverse 
die  (Reverse  A)  has  a  diminutive  N  in  AMERICA,  the  diemaker 
failing  to  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  uniform  size  letter  N. 

Reverse  A  also  has  another  error  in  that  the  names  of  the 
states  should  have  been  placed  in  the  links  clockwise  in 
geographical  order  from  north  to  south  as  on  the  fractional 
Continental  issues,  but  N.  HAMPS  is  to  the  right  of 
MASACHS. 

Reverse  A  has  its  links  composed  of  dots.  Apparently  two  trial  pieces 
were  prepared  in  brass  (1-A)  and  it  was  determined  that  the  links 
should  be  made  of  lines  by  recutting  the  same  die. 

Eric  Newman  went  on  to  note  that  lines  were  subsequently  cut  over 
the  dots,  creating  reverse  B.  Further  recutting  created  Reverse  C.  Eric 


Newman  described  the  issue  as  Rarity-8  (1  to  3  known),  the  highest 
rarity  rating. 

The  same  issue  is  described  by  Don  Taxay  in  Scott's  Encyclopedia 
of  United  States  Coins,  1976  edition,  on  page  201,  where  the  issue 
is  likewise  noted  as  R-8.  Unlike  other  Continental  dollar  pieces,  in¬ 
cluding  rarities,  the  descriptions  of  which  list  values  and  ownership 
locations,  nothing  is  stated  concerning  collections  in  which  this  rare 
variety  appears. 

Here  is  an  issue  which  was  absent  from  the  Garrett  Collection,  the 
Roper  Collection,  and  other  landmark  offerings  of  colonial  issues. 
Again,  the  term  "once  in  a  lifetime  opportunity"  may  be  appropriate 
to  the  present  offering.  The  coin  combines  several  appeals: 

First,  the  rarity  is  unquestioned.  As  noted,  Eric  P.  Newman,  the 
foremost  authority  on  the  subject,  believes  that  just  two  were  struck. 

Second,  the  issue  is  the  very  first  Continential  dollar,  giving  it  a 
special  cachet. 

Third,  the  reverse  composed  of  dots  is  different  from  the  standard 
and  constitutes  a  separate  type  not  available  in  any  other  die  com¬ 
bination  or  metal. 

Fourth,  the  issue  is  struck  in  brass,  an  unusual  metal  for  the  Con¬ 
tinental  series. 

Fifth,  the  condition  is  superb. 

Certainly,  this  coin  is  one  of  the  major  highlights  among  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  early  American  coin  issues.  Here  is  a  numismatic  treasure. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  Spink  &  Son,  London,  November 
1910.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  51,969.  Example  illustrated 
in  “Scott's  Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  Coins "  and  in  the  Newman 
monograph. 
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Reverse  of  Lot  955 


Immune  Columbia  Coinage 


Of  all  significant  areas  of  coinage  associated  with  the  early 
United  States,  pieces  bearing  the  inscription  IMMUNE  CO¬ 
LUMBIA  are  among  the  least  documented.  Very  little  is 
known  about  them.  Don  Taxay,  in  Scott's  Encyclopedia  of 
United  States  Coins,  has  written  that  the  Nova  Constellatio 
coppers  (the  regular  issues  of  1783-1785)  were  attributed  by 
the  London  Morning  Chronicle,  March  16,  1786,  to  a  Bir¬ 
mingham  coiner  who  made  the  pieces  for  a  "merchant  in 
New  York."  Taxay  notes  that:  "The  coiner  was  later  iden¬ 
tified  as  Peter  Wvon,  and  the  merchant,  with  reasonable 
certainty,  as  Gouverneur  Morris,  assistant  superintendent 
of  finance  under  the  Continental  Congress  and  author  of 
the  plans  by  which  the  Nova  Constellatio  silver  patterns 
were  struck."  The  same  writer  went  on  to  say  that  by  study¬ 
ing  the  letter  punches  it  is  possible  to  attribute  other  United 
States-related  coins  to  Peter  Wyon,  including  the  1785  Con¬ 
federate,  1785  Immune  Columbia,  and  one  of  the  1786  Im- 
munis  Columbia  pieces.  "All  are  patterns,  but  little  else  can 
be  said  about  them  with  confidence."  He  further  related  that 
"the  1785  Immune  Columbia  and  small  star  Confederatio 
dies  came  later  into  the  possession  of  the  Machin's  Mills 
mint,  in  Newburgh,  New  York,  and  were  used  in  mulings 
1788-1789. 

The  IMMUNE  COLUMBIA  obverse  die  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  from  the  period.  It  depicts  the  goddess  Columbia 
seated  on  a  box  of  merchandise  and  holding  the  scales  of 
justice  in  her  left  hand  and  a  liberty  cap  with  pole  in  her 
right.  She  appears  to  be  dressed  in  a  loosely-flowing  gown. 


To  the  pole  is  attached  a  flag  or  banner.  The  legend  IM- 
MLINE  COLUMBIA  surrounds.  The  date  1785  is  below  and 
is  followed  by  a  period.  To  the  left  and  right  are  two  leaf 
ornaments  on  each  side. 

The  following  die  combinations  with  the  Immune  Co¬ 
lumbia  obverse  are  known: 

1.  With  NOVA  CONSTELLATIO  pointed-rays  reverse. 
Known  in  copper  (plain  edge)  and  silver  (reeded  edge  and 
plain  edge  varieties). 

2.  With  NOVA  CONSTELLATIO  pointed-rays  reverse, 
with  extra  star  and  period  in  border.  Copper.  Gold  (in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  Collection). 

3.  With  NOVA  CONSTELATIO  (reverse,  with  only  one 
L  and  with  blunt  rays).  Copper  (The  Garrett-Roper  coin  and 
the  Norweb  coin  are  known). 

4.  Combined  with  Machin's  Mills  counterfeit  British 
halfpenny  obverse  depicting  portrait  and  crude  inscription 
GEORGIVS  III  REX. 

5.  Muling  with  VERMON  AUCTORI  obverse,  believed 
made  at  Machin's  Mills  (always  crudely  struck  and  always 
on  undersized  copper  planchets). 

The  inscription  IMMUNE  COLUMBIA  is  believed  to 
relate  to  the  suggestion  that  Columbia  (America)  because 
of  her  distant  location,  was  immune  to  the  problems  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  especially  Europe. 


Silver  Immune  Columbia 


956  1785  IMMUNE  COLUMBIA  issue.  NOVA  CONSTELLATIO  pointed- 
rays  reverse  without  period  or  extra  star  in  border.  Struck  in  silver. 
Reeded  edge.  A  superb-appearing  prooflike  AU  specimen,  holed  at 
the  top  and  skillfully  plugged  (the  repair  is  scarcely  noticeable). 

This  issue  is  extremely  rare.  Fewer  than  10  pieces  are  believed  to 
exist  in  all  grades.  The  present  cataloguer  described  the  Garrett  Col¬ 
lection  coin  as  Very  Fine  or  better.  No  example  of  the  reeded  edge 
silver  issue  appeared  in  the  Roper  Collection  sale  (although  a  plain 


edge  coin,  a  rare  variety,  was  offered).  A  major  opportunity  for  the 
specialist. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection 
and  entered  in  his  inventory  as  No.  46,458  in  December  1908.  Earlier 
the  piece  was  a  part  of  the  celebrated  cabinet  of  Lorin  G.  Parmelee, 
the  Boston  numismatist  whose  collection  was  the  finest  in  America 
at  the  time  of  its  dispersal  in  1890. 
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Obverse  of  Lot  956 


Immune  Columbia  Copper,  Star  in  Border 


957  1785  IMMUNE  COLUMBIA  copper.  Variety  with  extra  star  and 
period  in  border.  Struck  in  copper. 

The  present  coin  is  a  well  struck  Very  Fine  example,  closely  ap¬ 
proaching  Extremely  Fine,  without  any  defects,  roughness,  or  prob¬ 
lems.  Plain  edge.  A  very  pleasing  specimen  of  this  classic  issue. 

The  obverse  die  is  the  same  as  employed  to  strike  the  piece  offered 
in  the  preceding  lot.  The  reverse  is  from  a  different  die  and  has  as 


its  most  distinctive  features  an  extra  star  located  in  the  border  be¬ 
tween  CONSTEI.LATIO  and  NOVA  and  a  period  in  the  border  be¬ 
tween  the  A  in  NOVA  and  the  C  in  CONSTELLATIO.  It  is  believed 
that  fewer  than  two  dozen  specimens  are  known  in  all  grades, 
numerous  examples  of  which  have  porosity  or  planchet  problems. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  Carl  Wurtzbach  in  a  private 
transaction  in  October  1912.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  64,536. 
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Obverse  of  Lot  958 


Copper  Coinage  of  New  York 


Although  no  official  state  authorization  relating  to  a 
native  coinage  is  known,  a  number  of  issues  were  made  with 
legends  pertaining  to  this  state.  Most  of  these  have  "New 
York"  expressed  in  Latin  as  NOVA  EBORAC,  but  a  few 
employed  the  NEO-EBORACUS  inscription  or  the  related 
NEO-EBORACENSIS. 

On  March  27,  1786  The  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Advertiser  contained  a  notice  which  stated  that: 

New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont  have  author¬ 
ized  a  person  in  each  of  those  states  to  coin  coppers; 
numbers  of  them  are  now  in  circulation;  they  are  in 
general  well  made,  and  of  good  copper,  those  of  New 


York  in  particular... 

On  February  11,  1787,  fohn  Bailey  and  Ephraim 
Brasher  petitioned  New  York  for  the  right  to  produce 
copper  coins.  On  March  3,  1787,  Capt.  Thomas 
Machin  did  the  same.  Neither  proposal  was  acted  upon 
favorably. 

The  following  offering  consists  of  two  examples  of  the 
New  York-related  coinage  bearing  a  standing  Indian  on  the 
obverse  and  a  perched  eagle  on  the  reverse.  The  dies  are 
believed  to  have  been  made  by  James  Atlee,  who  was 
associated  with  Machin's  Mills. 


1787  New  York  Copper 
Indian/Eagle  on  Globe 


958  1787  Excelsior  copper.  Obverse  with  standing  Indian.  Reverse  with 
large  eagle  on  globe,  EXCELSIOR  below.  Copper,  plain  edge. 

The  obverse  die  depicts  the  standing  figure  of  an  Indian,  tomahawk 
in  his  right  hand  (on  the  left  side  of  the  coin)  and  a  slack-string  bow 
in  the  other  hand.  The  legend  LIBER  NATUS  LIBERTATEM  DEFEN- 
DO  surrounds.  This  same  obverse  was  also  issued  with  a  reverse 
depicting  the  New  York  state  arms. 

The  reverse  features  a  large  eagle  perched  on  the  upper  third  of 
a  globe.  The  legend  NEO-EBORACUS  1787  is  above,  and  EXCELSIOR 
is  below. 

The  present  specimen  is  Uncirculated  with  traces  of  original  mint 
color  and  is  far  and  away  the  finest  specimen  to  appear  on  the  market, 
edging  out  the  superb  AU-50  Garrett  Collection  coin  auctioned  by 
us  in  1979  (Lot  602  of  the  Garrett  Collection  sold  for  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University).  However,  the  piece  offered  here  has  an  area  of 
planchet  thinness  at  the  lower  right  of  the  obverse  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  part  of  the  reverse,  with  the  result  that  the  tips  of  the  letters  in 


END  in  DEFENDO  are  not  struck  up  sharply,  as  per  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration.  So  outstanding  is  the  preservation  of  the  present  coin 
that  examination  under  magnification  shows  all  the  tiny  die  lines  and 
preparation  marks  associated  with  issuing  the  piece,  traces  of  which 
are  never  present  once  a  coin  is  even  slightly  worn  from  circulation. 

It  is  believed  that  fewer  than  20  examples  exist.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  David  Sonderman,  who  contributed  to  the  Stack's  catalogue  of 
the  John  L.  Roper  sale,  noted  that  a  similar  Roper  Collection  coin, 
but  in  Extremely  Fine  condition,  "is  the  highlight  of  the  New  York 
pieces  offered  in  this  collection." 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  Carl  Wurtzbach  in  a  private 
transaction  in  December  1922.  Wurtzbach  obtained  it  from  B.  Max 
M eld's  sale  of  the  Ten  Eyck  Collection  (Lot  185)  on  May  2,  1922. 
Earlier  the  piece  was  in  the  celebrated  collection  of  Lorin  G.  Parmelee, 
the  Boston  numismatist  whose  collection  was  dispersed  beginning  in 
1890  and  which,  at  the  time,  was  considered  to  be  the  finest  in  ex¬ 
istence.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  126,696. 
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Reverse  of  Lot  958 


Another  1787  New  York  Copper 
Indian/Eagle  on  Globe 


959  1787  New  York  Excelsior  copper.  Obverse  with  standing  Indian. 
Reverse  with  eagle  on  globe,  EXCELSIOR  below.  From  the  same  dies 
as  the  preceding.  Copper.  Plain  edge.  Very  Fine  to  Extremely  Fine. 
Minute  planchet  clip  near  top  border.  Pleasing  light  brown  surfaces. 
A  superb  specimen  in  all  details. 

As  the  preceding,  the  present  coin  has  as  the  obverse  motif  the  stand¬ 
ing  figure  of  an  Indian  with  a  tomahawk  in  his  right  hand  and  a  loosely 
strung  bow  in  the  other.  The  legend  LILBERNATUS  LIBERTATUM 
DEFENDO  surrounds.  The  reverse  depicts  a  large  eagle  perched  on 


the  upper  third  of  a  globe,  with  the  latitude  and  longitude  lines  prom¬ 
inent  beneath  his  feet.  The  legend  NEO-EBORACUS  1787  is  above, 
and  EXCELSIOR  is  below.  Fewer  than  20  specimens  are  believed  to 
exist.  One  of  the  foremost  prizes  from  the  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection. 

From  the  Matthew  Stickney  Collection  (Lot  239).  Reverse  illustrated 
in  Crosby's  “Early  Coins  of  America,"  1875.  Chapman  considered 
the  piece  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  existence.  Obtained  by  Virgil  M. 
Brand  from  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection  and  entered  in  his  inven¬ 
tory  as  No.  46,440  in  December  1908. 


Massachusetts  Copper  Coinage 


Prefacing  our  offering  of  but  a  single  Massachusetts  cop¬ 
per  coin— and  in  keeping  with  what  you  have  come  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  Virgil  M.  Brand's  holdings,  the  piece  offered  is 
the  most  important  major  variety  of  the  1 787-1788  years — 
we  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  circumstances  of  issue. 

While  silver  coins  were  produced  by  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  beginning  in  1652  (and  extending  until  1682), 
it  was  not  until  over  a  century  later  that  copper  pieces  were 
made  in  quantity.  In  1786  the  Massachusetts  government 
gave  serious  consideration  to  the  production  of  copper  coins. 
Several  petitions  were  advanced  for  private  coinage,  after 
which  the  state  itself  decided  to  establish  a  mint.  On  Oc¬ 
tober  17,  1786,  legislation  was  passed  which  provided  that 
a  mint  be  erected  for  coinage  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
metals.  As  it  developed,  only  copper  pieces  were  eventual¬ 
ly  made. 

Captain  Joshua  Wetherle  was  made  the  mintmaster.  Dies 
for  copper  half  cents  and  cents  were  engraved  by  Joseph 


Callender  of  Boston  and,  later,  by  Jacob  Perkins  of  New- 
buryport. 

At  the  beginning  the  coiners  were  optimistic.  Soon, 
however,  problems  developed  and  delays  were  encountered 
with  the  erection  of  mint  facilities,  the  obtaining  of  copper, 
and  other  aspects.  Expenses  mounted,  with  the  final  result 
that  a  1788  audit  showed  that  each  half  cent  and  cent  cost 
over  twice  its  face  value  to  produce.  (So,  what  else  is  new 
when  the  government  becomes  involved  in  manufacturing?) 
Shortly  thereafter,  coinage  operations  ceased. 

Massachusetts  cents  and  half  cents  were  struck  bearing 
the  dates  1787  and  1788.  The  series  was  subsequently  studied 
by  Hillyer  C.  Ryder,  whose  monograph,  "The  Copper  Coins 
of  Massachusetts,"  appeared  as  part  of  the  1920  publication 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  The  State  Coinages 
of  New  England. 
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1787  Transposed  Arrows 
Massachusetts  Cent 


960  1787  Massachusetts  cent.  Ryder  2a-F.  Transposed  arrows  variety.  Very 
Good  to  Fine.  Dark  surfaces  with  light  porosity.  A  few  rim  marks 
are  evident. 

In  common  with  other  issues  of  the  year,  the  obverse  features  the 
standing  figure  of  an  Indian,  with  a  bow  in  his  right  hand  and  an 
arrow  in  his  left,  the  inscription  COMMON  WEALTH  is  divided  to 
the  left  and  right.  The  reverse  of  a  normal  Massachusetts  copper,  of 
which  this  is  not  one,  consists  of  an  eagle  displayed  with  the  word 
MASSACHUSETTS  above  and  the  date  1787  below.  On  the  eagle's 
breast  appears  the  word  CENT  in  sunken  or  incuse  letters.  On  a  nor¬ 
mal  piece,  arrows  appear  in  the  eagle's  talons  on  the  right  side  of  the 
coin,  and  a  branch  appears  on  the  left  side.  On  the  present  coin,  the 
transposed  arrows  variety,  there  are  several  differences.  The  arrows 
appear  on  the  left  side  of  the  coin,  not  the  right;  the  branch  appears 
on  the  right  side  of  the  coin,  not  the  left;  and  the  word  CENT  is  raised 
above  the  shield  (although  in  the  specimen  offered  here  only  parts 
of  the  first  and  last  letters  are  readable). 


It  is  the  present  writer's  opinion  that  this  variety  is  not  a  normal 
issue.  Examples  seen  have  weighed  more  than  regular  Massachusetts 
coppers.  And,  as  noted,  the  legends  differ.  The  most  likely  explana¬ 
tion  is  that  it  was  made  as  a  pattern,  perhaps  before  the  mint  began 
operations  or  perhaps  outside  of  the  mint  by  a  diecutter.  However, 
no  documentation  exists  to  support  this.  The  obverse  die  was  subse¬ 
quently  combined  with  reverses  A,  C,  and  E  for  regular  coinage  in 
quantity.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  piece  is  indeed  a  regular 
issue  but  just  a  variant,  but  as  no  other  variant  exists  throughout  the 
entire  series  of  1787  and  1788  cents  and  half  cents,  and  as  the  weight 
is  heavier  than  usual,  the  pattern  status  seems  reasonable.  Again  here 
is  an  American  numismatic  mystery. 

The  1787  transposed  arows  Massachusetts  copper  has  always  been 
considered  to  be  the  highlight  of  any  specialized  collection  in  the  series. 
We  believe  that  no  more  than  12  to  15  specimens  exist,  nearly  all  of 
which  show  extensive  wear.  A  prize  for  the  colonial  specialist. 


From  the  Charles  I.  Bushnell  Collection  (Lot  778)  sold  by  the  Chap¬ 
man  brothers  in  1882.  Obtained  by  Virgil M.  Brand  from  the  DeWitt 
Smith  Collection  and  entered  as  inventory  No.  46,235  in  December 
1908. 
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Indian  Peace  Medals 


The  present  catalogue  offers  two  lots  which  will  forever 
stand  as  being  among  the  most  important  Indian  peace 
medals  ever  offered.  The  first  is  an  elegant  example  of  a 
George  Washington  Indian  peace  medal  engraved  by  Joseph 
Richardson,  Jr.,  and  the  second  is  a  unique  set  of  six 
Washington  Seasons  medals. 

Indian  peace  medals  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
historical  areas  of  American  numismatics.  Examples  of  early 
Indian  peace  medals  are  among  the  most  elusive  objects  in 
the  field  of  collecting. 

Information  for  the  following  discussion  and  offering  is 
credited  to  several  sources,  including  Indian  Peace  Medals 
in  American  History,  by  Francis  Paul  Prucha,  Joseph 
Richardson  and  Family,  Philadelphia  Silversmiths,  by  Mar¬ 
tha  Gandy  Fales,  and  The  History  of  United  States  Coinage 
by  Q.  David  Bowers  (with  peace  medal  information  con¬ 
tributed  by  Robert  Korver). 

During  the  colonization  of  America  by  various  European 
interests,  it  was  deemed  necessary  and  practical  to  main¬ 
tain  harmony  with  the  native  Indian  tribes.  Thus,  long 
before  the  United  States  of  America  became  an  entity, 
emissaries  from  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  had  distributed 
medals  to  gain  or  cement  friendship.  Thomas  Jefferson  re¬ 
ferred  to  such  distribution  among  the  Indians  as  “an  ancient 
custom  from  time  immemorial." 

Silver  Indian  peace  medals,  bearing  the  image  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean  monarch,  were  worn  about  the  neck  as  a  badge  of 
honor  and  distinction  by  chiefs  and  tribal  leaders.  They  also 
indicated  loyalty  to  a  particular  crown.  When  that  loyalty 
changed,  as  it  sometimes  did,  the  old  medals  would  be  sur¬ 
rendered  or  discarded  in  favor  of  those  received  from  a  new 
and  seemingly  more  important  government. 

After  the  formation  of  the  United  States  government,  the 
American  leaders  realized  it  was  necessary  to  formulate  an 
effective  policy  with  the  Indians,  who  controlled  vast  land 
areas  to  the  west  and  were  still  prominent  in  many  eastern 
sectors  as  well.  Following  a  peace  conference  with  the  Choc¬ 
taw  Indians  in  1786,  the  American  delegates  reported  to 
Congress  that  the  Indians  wished  to  exchange  their  British 
medals  and  commissions  for  new  American  ones. 

On  July  18,  1787  Secretary  of  War  Knox  related  to  George 
Washington  the  wisdom  of  distributing  such  medals.  It  was 
specifically  proposed: 

That  the  Board  of  Treasury  have  completed  im¬ 
mediately  for  the  Southern  and  Northern  tribes  of  In¬ 
dians,  silver  medals,  gorgets,  wrist  and  arm  bands  with 
the  arms  of  the  United  States  impressed  or  engraved 
thereon  agreeably  to  the  descriptions  and  numbers 
which  shall  be  required  by  the  superintendents  of  the 
Indian  affairs  for  the  Northern  and  Southern  districts. 

Nothing  was  done  concerning  the  proposal,  so  two  years 
later  Knox  wrote  to  President  Washington: 


In  the  administration  of  the  Indians,  every  proper 
expedient  that  can  be  devised  to  gain  their  affections, 
and  attach  them  to  the  interest  of  the  Union,  should 
be  adopted.  The  British  government  had  the  practice 
of  making  the  Indians  presents  of  silver  medals  and 
gorgets,  uniform  clothing,  and  a  sort  of  military  com¬ 
mission.  The  possessors  retained  an  inclusive  proper¬ 
ty  to  these  articles;  and  the  southern  Indians  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  desirous  of  receiving  similar  gifts  from  the 
United  States,  for  which  they  would  willingly  resign 
those  received  from  the  British  officers.  The  policy  of 
gratifying  them  cannot  be  doubted. 

During  the  late  1780s  treaties  were  signed  with  various 
Indian  nations.  The  Creek  Indians  were  the  most  difficult 
to  deal  with,  but  on  August  7,  1790,  an  agreement  was 
signed  whereby  each  named  chief  was  to  receive  "a  com¬ 
mission,  a  great  medal  with  proper  ornaments,  and  each  one 
hundred  dollars  annually  for  themselves  and  the  other  be¬ 
loved  men  of  their  towns  respectively..."  In  December  1791, 
a  group  of  Cherokee  chiefs  came  to  Philadelphia  to  meet 
with  President  Washington  and  Secretary  of  War  Knox. 
Chief  Bloody  Fellow  returned  two  medals  to  Knox  which 
had  been  presented  four  or  five  years  earlier,  and  desired 
to  obtain  replacements.  While  it  has  not  been  recorded  ex¬ 
actly  why  new  medals  were  wanted,  soon  large  silver  medals 
bearing  the  inscription  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  PRESI¬ 
DENT  1792  were  sent  to  the  Cherokees  and  other  southern 
tribes. 

In  February  1792  Knox  sent  an  emissary  to  various  tribes 
to  present  evidences  of  friendship.  In  a  letter  of  transmit¬ 
tal,  Knox  wrote  to  Piamingo  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
Chickasaw  Indians: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  very  desirous 
to  award  the  attachment  of  Piamingo  and  the  warriors 
who  were  with  him  at  Fort  Washington,  and  he  now 
sends  to  Piamingo,  and  two  other  principal  chiefs, 
great  silver  medals,  and  each  a  suit  of  rich  uniform 
clothes;  and  further,  he  has  ordered  presents  to  be  sent 
from  Fort  Washington  to  the  Chickasaw  nation 
generally,  of  such  articles  as  shall  be  useful  to  them. 

To  the  Choctaw  Indians  was  sent  a  somewhat  similar 
message: 

Your  father,  General  Washington  sends  you  two 
great  silver  medals,  and  two  sets  of  arm  bands,  and 
also  two  suits  of  rich  uniform  clothes,  as  a  mark  of 
his  affection.  You  will  point  out  the  two  great  chiefs 
who  are  to  receive  these  marks  of  distinction. 

The  esteem  in  which  the  Indian  leaders  held  the  medals 
is  evidenced  by  a  speech  of  Black  Fox,  of  the  Cherokee  tribe, 
who  described  the  passing  of  Dragging  Canoe,  one  of  the 
leaders: 

The  Dragging  Canoe  has  left  the  world.  He  was  a 
man  of  consequence  in  his  country.  He  was  a  friend 
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both  to  his  own  and  the  white  people.  But  his  brother 
is  still  in  place;  and  I  mention  now  in  public,  that  I 
intend  presenting  him  with  his  deceased  brother's 
medal;  for  he  promises  fair  to  possess  sentiments 
similar  to  those  of  his  brother,  both  with  regard  to  the 
red  and  white. 

The  presentation  of  Indian  peace  medals  to  the  southern 
tribes  caused  numerous  differences  of  opinion  between 
;  Americans  and  the  Spaniards,  who  were  prominent  in  the 
■  area  and  who  sought  to  advance  their  own  ends.  The  United 
States  government  was  accused  of  meddling  in  Spanish  af¬ 
fairs  and  seeking  to  alter  the  allegiance  of  Indians  who  had 
previously  declared  their  loyalty  to  Spain.  Obviously,  such 
i  medals  were  both  a  badge  of  distinction  for  the  Indians  and 
a  political  inducement.  The  recipients  wore  them  with  pride, 
i  During  the  wars  with  the  Indians  in  the  northwest  during 
i  the  1790-1794  era  the  atmosphere  was  not  conducive  to  the 
presentation  of  medals.  However,  when  Gen.  Rufus  Put- 
t  nam  was  sent  on  a  peace  mission  to  the  Wabash  Valley  in 
1792  he  brought  with  him  "some  of  the  medals,  arm  and 
wrist-bands  and  other  jewels,"  according  to  a  report. 

The  first  large  oval  silver  medals  issued  by  the  Washington 
administration  (circa  1789)  were  inscribed  with  the  presi¬ 
dent's  name  and  a  design  intended  to  represent  peace  and 
friendship  between  the  Indian  and  white  cultures.  By  1792, 
the  design  had  been  changed  to  include  Washington  in  a 
posture  of  friendship  with  the  Indian  chief.  The  reverse  of 
the  Washington  medals  featured  the  arms  of  the  United 
States;  the  eagle  with  extended  wings,  shield  undressed,  car¬ 
rying  an  olive  branch  and  13  arrows. 

The  oval  Washington  medals,  all  very  rare  today,  were 
engraved  by  private  silversmiths,  Joseph  Richardson,  Jr., 
of  Philadelphia,  prominent  among  them.  The  medals  vary 
in  style,  although  they  seem  to  fall  into  three  sizes  for  presen¬ 
tation  to  differing  ranks  of  chiefs.  The  background  of  one 
design  featured  a  house  and  a  farmer  plowing  with  a  yoke 
of  oxen.  The  American's  dream  for  their  new  land,  and 
hopefully  the  role  of  the  Indian  in  the  future,  could  not  have 
been  made  clearer.  Washington's  own  thoughts  on  this  were 
expressed  while  addressing  a  delegation  of  Cherokee  Indians: 

When  I  have  retired  to  my  farm  I  shall  hear  of  you; 
and  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  know  that  you 
have  taken  my  advice,  and  are  walking  in  the  path 
which  I  have  described.  But  before  I  retire,  I  shall  speak 
to  my  beloved  man,  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  get 
prepared  some  medals,  to  be  given  to  such  Cherokees 
as  by  following  my  advice  shall  best  deserve  them.  For 
this  purpose  Mr.  Dinsmoor  is  from  time  to  time  to  visit 
every  town  in  your  nation.  He  will  give  instructions 
to  those  who  desire  to  learn  what  I  have  recommend¬ 
ed.  He  will  see  what  improvements  are  made;  who  are 
most  industrious  in  raising  cattle;  in  growing  and 
weaving;  and  on  those  who  excel  these  rewards  are 
to  be  bestowed. 

A  general  description  of  the  Indian  peace  medals 
associated  with  President  Washington  is  excerpted  from  the 


Prucha  reference: 

The  earliest  medals  bear  the  date  1789,  the  year  of 
Washington's  inauguration,  and  show  a  full-length 
figure  of  an  Indian  wearing  a  headdress  of  feathers  and 
draped  with  a  blanket.  He  is  dropping  his  tomahawk 
with  his  right  hand,  and  with  his  left  he  is  receiving 
a  pipe  of  peace  from  a  female  figure  in  a  garb  of  Miner¬ 
va,  probably  intended  as  a  representation  of  America. 
The  inscription  G.  WASHINGTON.  PRESIDENT  ap¬ 
pears  above  and  the  date  1789  is  below.  In  the 
foreground  are  a  shield  and  spear,  in  the  background 
a  plow.  The  reverse  shows  the  arms  of  the  United 
States.  "The  designs  on  the  [earlyj  medals  are  crudely 
drawn,  but  they  clearly  presage  those  on  the 
Washington  medals  of  succeeding  years.  There  is  no 
way  to  tell  who  made  these  medals,  how  many  were 
engraved,  or  to  whom  they  were  presented.  It  is  like¬ 
ly  that  these  were  the  medals  given  to  the  Creeks  at 
the  Treaty  of  New  York  in  1790,  the  first  occasion  of 
which  we  have  record  of  presentation  of  silver  medals 
to  Indian  chiefs  by  the  American  government. 

The  next  medals  cover  the  years  1792  through  1795, 
an  example  of  which  is  offered  for  sale  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  lot  description.  These  are  similar  in  nature,  ex¬ 
cept  that  on  the  obverse  George  Washington  has 
replaced  the  female  figure.  Examples  are  known  with 
the  date  1792,  1793,  and  1795.  Numerous  variations 
occur. 

Most  medals  bearing  the  dates  1792  and  1793  have  a  loop 
at  the  top  in  the  same  plane  as  the  face  of  the  medal,  but 
those  by  Richardson  have  the  loop  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  face.  Prucha  notes: 

One  style  of  medal  bearing  the  date  1793  is  stamped 
with  the  mark  JL,  for  an  unidentified  engraver.  Some 
of  the  medals  of  1793  and  all  of  those  of  1795  have 
the  stamp  JR  or  IR  for  Joseph  Richardson,  Jr.,  a  well- 
known  Philadelphia  silversmith  who  later  became 
assayer  at  the  United  States  Mint. 

Three  different  sizes  of  oval  Washington  medals  are 
known,  measuring  approximately  the  following  dimensions, 
not  including  the  suspension  ring:  the  largest  size  is  127  by 
171  mm,  the  second  size  is  105  by  149  mm,  and  the  smallest 
are  81  by  124  mm.  (The  Richardson-engraved  example 
subsequently  offered  in  the  present  catalogue  measures  111 
by  153  mm.)  Prucha  writes: 

The  headdress  on  the  Indian  figure  on  the  large 
medals  invariably  contains  five  ostrich  feathers,  three 
standing  upright  and  two  drooping  behind.  On  the 
middle  and  small  sizes  of  medals  the  headdresses  have 
only  four  feathers,  two  upright  and  two  drooping. 
Since  the  large  medals  were  given  to  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  chiefs,  this  distinction  in  the  headdress  was 
perhaps  intended  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
recipient. 

The  obverse  design  is  symbolic  of  the  peaceful  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians. 
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Washington  is  shown  in  his  general's  uniform  with  a 
sword  at  his  side,  extending  his  hand  in  friendship 
toward  an  Indian  chief.  The  chief  wears  an  oval  peace 
medal  and  his  tomahawk  has  been  dropped  to  the 
ground.  In  the  background  are  a  house  and  a  man 
plowing  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  no  doubt  meant  to  point 
toward  the  civilization  envisaged  for  the  Indians. 
Although  the  medals  were  made  by  different  engravers 
with  different  degrees  of  skill,  the  pattern  of  the  design 
is  followed  by  all  of  them  with  remarkable  consistency. 

Joseph  Richardson,  Jr. 

Joseph  Richardson,  Jr.,  25  years  of  age,  and  his  brother 
Nathaniel,  23,  assumed  the  silversmithing  business  of  their 
father,  Joseph  Richardson,  on  the  latter's  retirement  in  1777. 
Earlier  they  had  served  as  apprentices  for  many  years.  The 
two  brothers  lived  in  a  room  over  the  family  shop.  In  1780, 
Joseph  Richardson,  Jr.  married  Ruth  Hoskins,  whose  fami¬ 
ly  was  from  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

The  brothers  engaged  in  silver  and  goldsmithing  and  im¬ 
porting.  Following  resumption  of  trade  with  England  after 
the  Revolutionary  War,  small  wrought  devices,  including 
scales,  were  imported  from  British  suppliers.  Joseph  Richard¬ 
son,  Sr.,  died  in  1784,  and  his  wife  died  in  1787,  leaving 
the  family  property  to  Joseph  Jr.,  and  Nathaniel.  Included 
in  the  inheritance  were  several  Philadelphia  properties,  cash, 
and  silver. 

Apparently  the  Richardson  brothers  had  an  en¬ 
trepreneurial  nature,  for  they  supplemented  their  income  by 
engaging  in  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  shipping  grain  in 
exchange  for  cotton,  wool,  sugar,  hides,  and  money.  Rum 
traditionally  was  intregral  to  such  trade  with  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  but  the  Richardson  brothers,  Quakers,  were  quick  to 
point  out  that  rum  trading  was  not  part  of  their  activities. 

The  reputation  of  the  Richardson  enterprise  was  excellent, 
and  to  fill  the  growing  trade  it  was  necessary  to  import 
clocks,  beads,  silver,  and  other  articles  from  England  as  well 
as  to  farm  out  work  to  other  artisians  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1790,  Nathaniel  left  the  partnership  to  engage  in  the  hard¬ 
ware  business,  leaving  Joseph  Richardson,  Jr.,  to  carry  on 
alone.  He  continued  in  business  until  around  1801. 

In  her  book,  Joseph  Richardson  and  Family,  Philadelphia 
Silversmiths,  Martha  Gandy  Fales  notes: 

From  about  1795  to  1802,  Joseph  employed  James 
Smither,  Jr.  Perhaps  Joseph  needed  someone  to  help 
with  the  engraving  because  he,  like  his  father,  made 
numerous  pieces  of  silver  for  presentation  to  the  In¬ 
dians.  Joseph  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Quaker 
Society,  but  Joseph  Jr.,  received  his  orders  from  the 
United  States  government,  which  had  undertaken  this 
method  of  placating  the  Indians  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War... 

Some  of  the  items  were  engraved  with  the  portrait 
of  the  President  or  with  other  symbols  of  the  new  na¬ 


tion,  and  it  was  to  the  Southern  Indians  that  the 
earliest  of  the  presidential  medals  were  presented  when 
a  special  commission  met  with  them  in  1789... 

George  Washington,  whose  image  was  shown  on 
some  of  the  medals,  was  a  personal  patron  of  Joseph 
Richardson,  Jr.  The  goldsmith  made  over  $44  worth 
of  silver  as  part  of  the  furnishings  of  the  official 
residence  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  a  teapot  and  slop 
bowl  for  Washington's  own  use,  engraved  with  his 
family  crest... 

So  highly  did  Washington  regard  Joseph  Richard¬ 
son  that  in  1795  in  appointed  the  goldsmith  second 
assayer  of  the  United  States  Mint  in  Philadelphia,  and 
from  about  1801  Joseph  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 
his  new  job.  He  was  to  continue  in  this  office  for  over 
35  years,  fulfilling  his  duty  with  credit  and  honor. 

Joseph  Richardson,  Jr.,  died  in  March  1831. 

Today,  the  wrought  silver  items  produced  by  Joseph 
Richardson,  Jr.,  and  Nathaniel  Richardson  are  highly  prized. 
Richly  decorated  coffeepots  and  teapots,  sugar  bowls,  tea 
caddies,  trays,  sauceboats,  and  other  pieces  are  exhibited 
with  pride  by  the  museums  and  private  owners  who  for¬ 
tunately  possess  them. 

Numismatists  consider  the  engraved  oval  peace  medals 
by  Joseph  Richardson,  Jr.,  to  be  the  creme  de  la  creme  of 
the  early  issues.  Relatively  few  have  survived,  of  which  the 
piece  subsequently  offered  is  one  of  the  very  finest. 

Washington  Seasons  Medals 

Indian  peace  medals  of  Washington's  second  term  were 
struck  in  England.  At  the  time,  the  Philadelphia  Mint  was 
not  capable  of  striking  finely-detailed  medals  of  large 
diameter.  Coinage  at  that  facility  was  accomplished  by 
means  of  hand-powered  presses,  which  resulted  in  uneven 
striking  characteristics. 

Secretary  of  War,  James  J.  McHenry  wrote  to  Rufus  King, 
the  United  States  minister  to  Great  Britain,  on  October  10, 
1796  with  the  authorization  to  have  silver  and  copper  medals 
made  for  presentation  to  the  Indians.  King  requested  John 
Trumbull,  the  famous  American  artist  who  at  that  time  was 
in  London,  to  provide  sketches.  The  drawings  were  sent  to 
King  on  August  8,  1797,  with  the  following  message: 

I  have  the  pleasure  after  so  long  delay  to  enclose  you 
slight  sketches  of  three  subjects  of  medals,  in  conform¬ 
ity  to  the  request  of  the  President  as  expressed  to  you 
by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

No.  1— alludes  to  the  raising  of  cattle— a  cow  lick¬ 
ing  a  young  calf— sheep  and  a  lamb  sucking— a  man 
in  the  character  of  a  shepherd  watching  them— a  small 
house  and  trees  in  the  distance. 

No.  2 — a  man  sowing  wheat — in  the  distance 
another  person  ploughing — a  small  house  and 
enclosures — characterize  the  first  steps  in  agriculture. 
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No.  3 — the  inside  of  a  house — a  woman  spinning — 
another  weaving — an  infant  in  the  cradle,  rocked  by 
another  child  somewhat  larger — is  meant  to  convey 
an  idea  of  domestic  tranquility  and  employment. 

I  have  on  all  put  the  initials  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  face  of  the  medals:  on  the  reverse  these 
words:  SECOND  PRESIDENCY  OF  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON,  MDCCXCVI. 

The  designs  have  been  seen  by  Mr.  West  and  have 
his  approbation.  They  are  very  slight  but  I  believe  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  excellent  workmen  whom  Mr.  Boulton 
employs. 

Prucha  relates  that  the  agricultural  and  domestic  scenes 
on  the  medals  were  intended  to  inspire  the  Indians  to  lead 
a  civilized  life.  "The  nature  of  the  designs  has  led  to  the 
designations  of  these  medals  as  'season  medals,'  although 
the  scenes  depicted  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  seasonal 
representations." 

Delays  arose  in  the  production  of  the  medals,  and  on 
December  4,  1797  McHenry  wrote  to  King,  noting:  "My 
poor  Indians  are  very  clamorous  for  their  medals;  more  so 
indeed  than  for  their  plows." 

As  the  months  were  passing  rapidly,  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  legend  should  be  changed  to  include  the 
presidency  of  John  Adams  1797,  for  "the  medal  would  then 
comprehend  both  presidencies."  However,  the  request  ar¬ 
rived  too  late  to  change  the  work.  Prucha  writes: 

Seven  hundred  of  the  medals  were  ordered  (500  in 
silver  and  200  in  copper).  Although  the  original  order 
called  for  piercing  the  medals  for  suspension,  the 
medals  instead  were  provided  with  small  loops.  Ap¬ 
parently  an  exception  was  made  for  21  copper  pieces 
(7  sets)  and  51  silver  pieces  (17  sets)  which  were  not 
looped. 

McHenry  continued  to  be  anxious  about  the  medals. 

In  writing  to  King  in  June  1798  about  military  books 
and  patterns  for  military  uniforms,  he  appended  a 
note:  "My  poor  Indians  lament  exceedingly  the  want 
of  their  medals."  But  at  length  the  medals  arrived.  In 
July  1798,  two  boxes  with  326  medals  in  silver  were 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  Copper  medals  were  also 
sent,  also  at  the  same  time  or  soon  after,  but  no  records 
show  whether  all  of  the  700  medals  eventually  reached 
the  War  Department. 

The  Washington  Seasons  medals  were  subsequently  used 
for  several  years.  A  number  of  them  were  sent  with  Lewis 
and  Clark  in  their  exploration  of  the  Louisiana  Territory 
in  1804-1806. 

The  medals  were  engraved  by  Conrad  Heinrich  Kuchler 
and  were  struck  at  the  Soho  Mint,  in  Birmingham. 

Kuchler  and  the  Soho  Mint 

Of  all  die  engravers  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  name  of  Conrad  Heinrich  Kuchler  is  among  the 


first  rank.  Sylvester  S.  Crosby  in  his  Early  Coins  of  America 
and  the  Guidebook  of  United  States  Coins  have  paid  tribute 
to  his  workmanship,  noting  of  his  1796  Myddelton  token 
that  it  is  "unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  design  by  any  piece 
of  this  period."  The  artistry  reflected  in  the  Myddelton  token 
is  likewise  reflected  in  the  Seasons  medals  (Seasons  medals, 
however,  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  Crosby  or  Guidebook 
purview). 

Kuchler,  a  native  of  Flanders,  worked  as  diesinker  in  Ger¬ 
many  over  a  period  of  time  (Darmstadt  1763-1772,  Mann¬ 
heim  1766,  and  Frankfurt-am-Main  1775),  then  went  to 
France,  finally  coming  to  England  around  1790,  where  he 
was  employed  by  Matthew  Boulton  at  the  Soho  Mint  until 
around  1806. 

While  in  the  employ  of  Boulton,  Kuchler  produced  numer¬ 
ous  pattern  and  regular  issues,  some  of  which  achieved  great 
fame.  Among  the  most  familiar  today  are  the  1804  Bank 
of  England  dollar  bearing  the  portrait  of  George  III  on  the 
obverse,  specimens  of  which  were  overstruck  on  Spanish 
dollars;  the  impressive  and  extraordinary  "cartwheel"  farth¬ 
ing,  halfpenny,  penny,  and  twopence  pieces  of  1797;  the 
differently-styled  farthing  and  halfpenny  of  1799;  and  the 
farthing,  halfpenny,  and  penny  type  which  began  in  1806. 

An  early  writer  noted:  "Kuchler  gave  the  figure  of  Britan¬ 
nia  on  the  coinage  new  dignity  and  appropriateness;  he 
brought  back  the  Roman  figure  seated  on  a  rock  amidst  the 
sea,  among  whose  distance  a  battle-ship  is  sailing.  In  her 
left  hand  is  the  trident  of  her  naval  empery  slanting  above 
the  shield  that  bears  the  Union  Jack  in  right  heraldic  colors. 
This  is  the  penny  of  1797." 

For  Ireland  he  created  the  Bank  of  Ireland  six-shilling 
token  as  well  as  numerous  other  coins  and  token  varieties. 

A  pattern  penny  associated  with  Bermuda  is  by  his  hand, 
as  is  the  famous  Bahama  halfpenny  of  1806  which  noted  in 
its  Latin  legend  that  "pirates  expelled,  commerce  resumed." 
Dies  for  Russia,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  France  were 
likewise  produced  for  various  coinage. 

The  list  of  medals  designed  by  Kuchler  is  likewise  im¬ 
pressive  and  comprises  a  lengthy  list. 

S.  Timmins,  in  Birmingham  and  the  Midland  Hardware 
District,  1866,  wrote: 

C.H.  Kuchler,  who  sunk  nearly  the  whole  of  dies 
for  the  celebrated  Soho  coinage,  and,  notably,  for  the 
well-known  twopenny  piece,  worked  mainly  in  the 
French  style.  He  was  at  one  time  living  at  22  Bride 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  Birmingham,  where  he  carried  on 
business  as  a  medal-engraver  and  die-sinker.  After 
having  been  many  years  at  Soho,  he  quarreled  with 
Boulton,  and  seems  to  have  ended  his  days  in  strait¬ 
ened  circumstances.  He  lies  in  Handsworth  Church¬ 
yard,  without  a  stone  to  mark  his  resting-place.  At  the 
time  of  his  leaving  Soho  he  had  commenced  the  die 
for  the  celebrated  medallion  of  Boulton,  for  finishing 
which  Pidgeon  afterwards  received  300  pounds...  Mills 
was  employed  after  Kuchler's  departure. 
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Certain  of  the  preceding  information  is  extracted  from 
Biographical  Notices  of  Medallists,  Volume  III,  by  Leonard 
Forrer,  1907.  The  same  reference  gives  a  lengthy  list  of 
Kuchler's  productions. 

The  Soho  Mint,  operated  by  Boulton  and  Watt,  was  the 
foremost  private  British  coiner.  Coins,  medals,  and  tokens 
were  produced  in  almost  endless  varieties  for  many  of  the 
civilized  nations  on  earth.  For  circulation  within  England 
itself,  thousands  of  pieces  were  produced,  most  notably  the 
issues  known  as  Conder  tokens,  which  proliferated  from 
about  1787  to  1796. 

Matthew  Boulton  (Jr.)  was  born  in  1728,  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  manufacturer  of  buckles,  buttons,  and  uniform 
goods.  When  he  was  about  30  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
trade  on  his  own  and  produced  buckles  of  steel.  In  1749  he 
married  Mary  Robinson  (born  in  1727),  who  died  in  1759. 
He  then  took  as  a  second  wife  his  sister-in-law,  Anne  Robin¬ 
son,  in  1760.  Two  children  resulted,  Matthew  Robinson 
Boulton  (1770)  and  Anne  Boulton  (1768). 

Boulton  had  many  interests.  In  1784  he  wrote  to  his 
daughter  Anne  to  describe  a  performance  of  Handel's 
Messiah  which  he  had  heard  the  month  before  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  noting:  "I  scarcely  know  which  one  was 
the  grandest,  the  sound  or  the  scene.  Both  were  so  transcend- 
ably  fine  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  of  words  to  describe. 
In  the  grand  Hallelujah  my  soul  almost  ascended  from  my 
body." 

In  1759,  upon  his  father's  death,  Matthew  Boulton  in¬ 
herited  the  family  business.  At  the  time  just  a  few  people 
were  employed  to  manufacture  buttons,  buckles,  and  related 
pieces.  Seeking  to  expand,  he  devised  a  grandiose  plan  to 
produce  a  large  structure,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Soho  Manufactury,  which  was  started  in  1759  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  1766.  It  was  located  on  Hockley  Brook,  which  was 
intended  to  supply  power  to  drive  the  lathes  and  other 
manufacturing  devices.  The  stream  dried  up,  so  the 
assistance  of  James  Watt,  manufacturer  of  steam  engines, 
was  enlisted  to  provide  the  motive  power. 


Soho  Manufactory 


Old  illustrations  reveal  that  the  factory  was  three  floors 
high  with  a  cupola  at  the  center.  To  each  side  was  a  wing. 
At  the  rear  were  various  buildings  which  presumably  con¬ 
tained  furnaces  and  smelting  apparatus  for  heavier  work. 
The  main  building  probably  contained  most  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  area,  although  some  of  the  upper  rooms  may  have 
been  occasionally  used  for  residences  by  those  associated 
with  the  endeavor.  At  one  time  600  workmen  were  em¬ 
ployed  there. 

From  the  Manufactory  came  forth  a  wonderful  variety 
of  silver  and  other  implements,  including  candlesticks,  cups, 
tureens,  inkstands,  pots,  wine  funnels,  salt  cellars,  bread 
baskets,  and  other  art  goods. 


Watt's  House,  Heathfield.  [By  Percival  Skelton) 

James  Watt,  bom  in  1736,  was  working  at  Glasgow 
University  in  1763  when  he  became  intrigued  with  a  model 
of  Thomas  Newcomen's  steam  engine,  a  device  which  had 
been  sent  from  a  classroom  to  be  repaired.  Watt  studied  the 
gadget  and  immediately  conceived  some  improvements,  one 
of  which  was  a  condenser  which  made  it  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  steam  engine  delivering  the  same  amount  of  power 
but  using  only  a  fraction  of  the  fuel.  In  1768  Watt  spent  two 
weeks  at  the  Soho  Manufactury  as  Boulton's  guest.  Boulton, 
who  was  in  desperate  need  of  power  following  the  drying 
up  of  Hockley  Brook,  became  interested  in  a  business  ven¬ 
ture  with  Watt  but  could  not  agree  on  terms.  Boulton 
wanted  to  have  the  majority  interest,  and  Watt  would  not 
consent.  Finally,  in  1773  a  partnership  was  agreed  upon. 
In  1776  a  large  steam  engine  embodying  new  principles  was 
successfully  demonstrated,  after  which  two  orders  were 
received.  From  that  point  success  compounded  success,  the 
business  prospered,  and  the  owners  became  wealthy.  Watt 
died  in  his  mansion,  Heathfield  Hall,  near  Birmingham,  in 
1819. 
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The  production  of  buttons,  buckles,  and  small  metal  ar¬ 
ticles  necessitated  the  use  of  dies  and  stamping  apparatus. 
It  is  believed  that  one  of  the  earliest  small  metallic  products 
was  a  perpetual  calendar,  produced  by  Thomas  Powell,  who 
later  headed  the  Button  Department. 

In  1786  a  rotating- type  steam  engine  was  installed,  a  great 
improvement  over  the  old  oscillating  type,  thus  greatly 
facilitating  the  production  of  stamped  pieces. 

The  coining  branch  of  the  enterprise  was  known  as  the 
Soho  Mint.  It  attracted  several  prominent  artisians,  in¬ 
cluding  Jean-Pierre  Droz,  a  Swiss,  and  Conrad  Heinrich 
Kuchler.  Joining  these  two  luminaries  were  John  Phelps, 
Rambert  Dumaresta  (a  Frenchman),  and  a  Mr.  Ponthon. 

From  1788  to  1810  Boulton  and  Watt  supplied  steam- 
operated  coining  equipment  to  the  Royal  Mint  in  London. 
This  type  of  motive  power  was  not  to  come  to  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  until  1836.  During  the  flowering  of  the 
Soho  Mint  in  England,  the  facilities  of  the  United  States  Mint 
at  Philadelphia  were  primitive  by  comparison  and  consisted 
of  presses  actuated  by  men  who  swung  counterweights 
mounted  at  the  ends  of  large  rods. 

In  September  1789,  Matthew  Boulton  described  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  his  coining  apparatus: 

It  will  coin  much  faster,  with  greater  ease,  with 
fewer  persons,-  for  less  expense,  and  produce  more 
beautiful  pieces  than  any  other  machinery  ever  used 
for  coining. 

The  quantity  or  power  of  force  requisite  for  each 
blow  is  exactly  regulated  and  ascertained  and  is  always 
uniformly  the  same,  for  the  same  piece,  thereby  the 
dies  are  better  preserved. 


One  of  my  coining  machines  will  work  much  faster 
by  the  attendance  of  one  boy  than  others  can  do  by 
any  number  of  men. 

Can  stop  these  machines  at  an  instant  by  the  power 
of  a  child,  and  the  same  child  can  as  instanteously  set 
them  to  work  again. 

Can  increase  or  diminish  the  force  of  the  blow  at 
pleasure,  in  any  proportion. 

Can  lay  the  pieces  or  blanks  upon  the  die  quite  true 
and  without  care  or  practice  and  as  fast  as  wanted. 

Can  work  day  and  night  without  fatigue  by  two  sets 
of  boys. 

The  machine  keeps  an  account  of  the  number  of 
pieces  struck  which  cannot  be  altered  from  the  truth 
by  any  of  the  persons  employed. 

The  apparatus  strikes  an  inscription  upon  the  edge 
with  the  same  blow  that  it  strikes  the  two  faces. 

It  strikes  the  ground  of  the  pieces  brighter  than  any 
other  coining  press  can  do. 

It  strikes  the  pieces  perfectly  round,  all  of  equal 
diameter,  and  exactly  concentric  with  the  edge,  which 
cannot  be  done  by  any  other  machine  now  in  use. 

The  facilities  of  the  Soho  Mint  were  known  to  those 
•  associated  with  coinage  in  America,  so  when  the  Indian 
peace  medals  for  Washington's  second  presidency  were  pro¬ 
posed,  it  was  logical  that  the  Soho  Mint  be  employed  in  this 
regard. 

Note:  See  Appendix  I  for  additional  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  Soho  Mint. 


1793  Washington  Indian  Peace  Medal 


961  1793  Indian  peace  medal,  George  Washington  President.  Engraved 
by  Joseph  Richardson,  Jr.,  the  Philadelphia  silversmith.  Condition: 
Extremely  Fine  or  better.  All  details  are  sharp,  and  there  are  no  defects. 
The  entire  medal  is  attractively  patinated  a  light  golden-gray  with 
iridescent  hues. 

The  obverse  depicts  the  standing  figure  of  President  George 
Washington  to  the  right,  a  sword  in  his  belt,  dressed  in  his  general's 
uniform,  extending  his  right  hand  in  a  peace  gesture.  To  the  left  is 
a  standing  Indian,  with  four  ostrich  feathers  in  his  headdress,  wear¬ 
ing  an  oval  medal  on  his  chest.  His  left  hand  is  holding  a  peace  pipe, 
with  smoke  issuing  from  the  pipe  bowl  and  his  mouth.  A  tomahawk 
is  on  the  ground  behind  his  right  foot.  In  the  background  is  an 
agricultural  scene  of  two  oxen  pulling  a  plow  guided  by  a  farmer, 
with  a  structure  in  distance.  To  the  left  side  of  the  obverse  are  two 
trees,  the  smaller  of  which  appears  to  be  a  balsam. 


The  bottom  part  of  the  obverse,  or  exergue,  bears  the  engraved 
inscription  in  two  lines:  GEORGE  WASHINGTON/PRESIDENT 
1793. 

The  reverse  is  a  representation  of  the  Great  Seal  and  shows  a  heraldic 
eagle  with  stars,  clouds,  and  rays  above,  a  ribbon  inscribed  E 
PLURIBUS  UNUM  in  his  beak,  and  with  arrows  and  an  olive  branch 
grasped  in  his  claws.  At  the  bottom  in  an  inverted  position  is  the 
prepared  hallmark  punch  JR. 

The  entire  engraved  oval  medal  is  framed  by  a  band  of  silver,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  ring  for  suspension  at  the  top,  such  ring  being  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  surfaces  of  the  coin  (as  is  the  case  with  other  Richard¬ 
son  medals). 

The  rarity  of  the  engraved  oval  Washington  Indian  peace  medal 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  famous  collections  of  the  nine- 


By  Joseph  Richardson,  Jr. 


teenth  century,  Mickley,  Bushnell,  and  Parmelee  being,  of  course, 
among  the  outstanding  examples,  did  not  possess  a  piece.  The  W.W.C. 
Wilson  Collection,  which  had  20  different  peace  medals,  had  only 
a  1793  Washington  medal  in  very  poor  condition  without  a  rim.  The 
Charles  P.  Senter  Collection,  sold  in  1933  by  Anderson  Art  Galleries, 
had  46  different  Indian  peace  medals,  almost  all  in  silver,  including 
a  number  of  duplicates.  However,  it  had  only  one  oval  Indian  peace 
medal  by  Richardson,  and  it  also  lacked  the  rim.  Only  rare  and  at 
widely  spaced  intervals  do  excellent  examples  of  the  oval  engraved 
type  appear  on  the  market. 

Indian  peace  medals  were  continued  in  production  for  many  years 
by  the  United  States  government,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the 


nineteenth  century  they  were  distributed  promiscuously.  However, 
the  initial  examples,  those  of  the  administration  of  President  George 
Washington,  were,  for  the  most  part,  distributed  on  an  individual 
basis  to  Indian  chiefs  and  others  who  were  deemed  to  merit  them  in 
the  eyes  of  the  American  government.  The  hand-made  nature  of  the 
Richardson  pieces,  representing  the  personal  and  distinctive  work  of 
one  of  America's  most  famous  silversmith,  lends  another  dimension 
of  desirability. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the  W.H.  Hunter  Collection, 
Lot  90,  conducted  by  Samuel  Hudson  Chapman  December  9,  1920. 
Entered  as  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  103,782. 


Unique  Set  of  Six 
Washington  Seasons  Medals 
— Presentation  Proofs — 


962  Set  of  six  Washington  Indian  peace  medals,  the  famous  "Seasons 
Medals"  series,  consisting  of  three  silver  medals  depicting  different 
scenes,  accompanied  by  three  matching  copper  medals.  The  entire 
set  is  in  Choice  Proof  grade  and  is  enclosed  in  a  custom-fitted  velvet- 
lined  case  (the  case  being  of  early  twentieth  century  manufacture). 

So  far  as  is  known,  this  set  is  unique;  the  only  such  set  known  to 
exist.  The  pieces  are  presentation  medals,  not  looped  at  the  edge,  and 
are  said  to  have  possibly  been  the  set  presented  to  George  Washington 
himself.  Another  account  has  it  that  they  may  have  been  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  a  gentleman  who  was  offered 
and  declined  the  command  of  the  army,  a  seat  on  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  secretaryships  of  war  and  state.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  the  post  of  United  States  minister  to  France,  July  1796,  and 
subsequently  became  involved  in  what  history  has  recorded  as  the 
"X.Y.Z.  Affair."  He  was  nominated  by  the  Federalist  party  for  vice- 
president  in  1800  and  for  president  in  1804  and  1808.  Records  of  sets, 
or  the  same  set  appearing  multiples  of  times,  include  the  John  F. 
McCoy  Collection  (May  17-21,  1864),  later  in  Edward  Cogan's 
Lightbody  Collection  Sale  (December  6,  7,  1866);  the  Chapman  sale 
of  the  Bushnell  Collection  (June  20-24,  1882);  and  the  Chapman  sale 
of  the  Isaac  F.  Wood  (he  of  commemorative  medal  fame)  Collection 
(July  11,  12,  1884). 

The  present  set  was  acquired  by  Virgil  Brand  at  the  sale  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Matthew  A.  Stickney  held  by  Henry  Chapman  in  June,  1907. 
The  set  is  believed  to  have  appeared  earlier  in  the  McCoy  Collection 
sale,  sold  by  W.  Elliot  Woodward  on  May  17,  1864.  Held  at  the  sale 
room  of  G.A.  Leavitt,  New  York,  the  sale  fetched  the  record  price 
of  $13,010.13,  the  highest  figure  for  any  auction  of  the  era. 

In  1876,  numismatic  bibliophile  Attinelli  described  McCoy  as: 

...well-known  among  numismatists  for  his  genial,  affable, 
generous  disposition,  he  had  dark  brown  hair,  ruddy  complex¬ 


ion,  and  eye  usually  beaming  with  a  smile,  slightly  inclined 
to  be  portly  in  size;  above  average  in  height,  active  in  his  mo¬ 
tions,  sociable  in  conversation,  quick  in  discernment.  His  tastes 
early  led  him  to  select  fine  specimens,  and  judiciously  secure 
a  rarity,  even  if  not  quite  up  to  his  standards,  until  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  might  favor  him  with  a  better  example.  He  thus  became 
the  possessor  of  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  the  country  of 
American  coins.  Not  having  been  so  early  in  the  field,  as  some 
few  others,  he,  of  course,  failed  to  secure  some  of  the  rarities; 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  so  early  left  the  numismatic 
field,  where  his  absence  was  so  undesired. 

It  is  believed  that  the  set,  which  sold  for  $900  in  1864,  subsequent¬ 
ly  changed  hands  at  $800  in  1865  (and  was  bought  by  Lightbody), 
followed  by  a  sale  by  Cogan  in  1866. 

The  three  silver  pieces  each  have  indescribably  beautiful  light  irides¬ 
cent  toning  and  have  never  been  cleaned.  Each  is  a  Choice  Proof  ex¬ 
ample  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  silver  pieces  are  on  slightly  thinner 
planchets  than  the  copper  issues,  with  the  result  that  the  weights  of 
the  silver  and  copper  pieces  are  approximately  the  same.  The  copper 
issues  are  likewise  Choice  Proof  examples  with  rich  chestnut -colored 
surfaces. 

The  motifs  for  the  pieces  are  unequalled  among  medals  of  the  period 
and  combine  sentimental  scenes  with  superb  artistry,  following  the 
execution  of  the  dies  by  Conrad  Heinrich  Kuchler  after  sketches  by 
John  Trumbull  (whose  Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
painting  is  especially  well  known  and,  among  many  other  places,  has 
appeared  on  the  reverse  of  the  $2  bill). 

A  description  follows: 


"The  Shepherd"  Peace  Medals 

1.  This  design  was  described  in  1797  by  John  Trumbull  as:  "Alludes 
to  the  raising  of  cattle — a  cow  licking  a  young  calf — sheep  and  a  lamb 
sucking — a  man  in  the  character  of  a  shepherd  watching  them — a  small 
house  and  trees  in  the  distant." 

The  signature  C.H.  KUCHLER  F.  ("C.H.  KUCHLER  fecit,"  or  made 
it)  appears  immediately  below,  and  U.S.A.  is  in  the  exergue. 

The  reverse,  common  to  all  medals  in  the  series,  depicts  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription  in  five  lines:  SECOND/PRESIDENCY 
/OF/GEO:WASHINGTON/MDCCXCVI.  The  message  is  enclosed 
within  an  ornate  and  finally-detailed  wreath  of  olive  and  oak  leaves. 
The  diameter  of  each  piece  is  48  millimeters. 

Silver.  Choice  Proof.  720.3  grains. 

2.  As  preceding,  but  copper.  Choice  Proof.  741.3  grains  (the  heaviest 
of  the  six  medals). 


"The  Farmer"  Peace  Medals 

3.  This  design  was  described  by  John  Trumbull  in  1797  as  follows: 
"A  man  sowing  wheat — in  the  distance  another  person  ploughing — 
a  small  house  and  enclosures — characterize  the  first  steps  in 
agriculture."  The  person  sowing  resembles  George  Washington 
himself.  In  keeping  with  the  other  medals  in  the  series,  the  detailing 
is  exquisite,  and  one  could  study  the  piece  under  magnification  for 
15  minutes  and  still  learn  something  new  upon  a  subsequent  examina¬ 
tion.  On  the  present  piece  the  signature  of  the  artist  appears  as 
KUCHLER  on  the  ground  to  the  left.  USA  is  below. 

Silver.  Choice  Proof.  715.2  grains. 

4.  As  preceding,  but  copper.  Choice  Proof.  730.3  grains. 

"The  Family"  Peace  Medals 


another  weaving — an  infant  in  a  cradle,  rocked  by  another  child 
somewhat  larger — is  meant  to  convey  an  idea  of  domestic  tranquili¬ 
ty  and  employment." 

Varying  his  procedure  for  the  third  time  Kuchler  signed  this  par¬ 
ticular  piece  as  C.H.K.  F  at  the  lower  right  of  the  scene.  USA  ap¬ 
pears  below. 

Silver.  Choice  Proof.  721.2  grains. 

6.  As  preceding,  but  copper.  Choice  Proof.  738.1  grains. 

The  importance  of  even  a  single  Washington  Seasons  medal  can¬ 
not  be  overemphasized.  T.  Harrison  Garrett  and  John  Work  Garrett, 
who  could  afford  to  purchase  any  item  that  caught  their  fancy,  owned 
not  a  single  copper  impression.  The  set  of  three  silver  pieces  was 
represented  in  the  Garrett  Collection,  with  the  following  conditions: 
the  first  medal.  The  Shepherd,  was  described  by  the  present  writer 
in  the  Garrett  Collection  as  "Brilliant  Proof  with  a  few  minor  han¬ 
dling  marks;"  the  second,  The  Farmer,  was  described  as  "Very  Fine, 
looped  removed  from  top,  with  some  scattered  surface  marks;"  while 
the  third.  The  Family,  was  described  as  "Brilliant  Proof  with  some 
minor  handling  marks."  The  Garrett  pieces,  like  most  others,  were 
originally  looped  at  the  top. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  in  words  the  desirability  of  the  present  set. 
You  can  survey  all  of  the  prominent  collections  in  existence  and  not 
locate  another  grouping.  The  present  writer  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
contemplating,  describing,  and  offering  for  sale  at  auction  nearly  all 
of  the  great  rarities  in  the  American  series,  ranging  from  three  Brasher 
doubloons,  through  such  pieces  as  1804  silver  dollars  and  the  1913 
Liberty  nickel,  not  to  overlook  landmarks  in  such  diverse  series  as 
tokens,  medals,  and  currency.  And  yet  no  auction  lot  offered  as 
brought  the  cataloguer  more  pleasure  than  the  one  offered  here. 

Here,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  is  one  of  the  greatest  American 
numismatic  treasures  in  existence.  (Total:  6  Seasons  medals,  3  in  silver 
and  3  in  copper,  in  a  custom  case) 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the  Matthew  A.  Stickney  Col¬ 
lection,  1907,  earlier  believed  to  have  been  owned  by  Cogan, 
Lightbody,  and  McCoy,  and  believed  to  trace  its  ancestry  to  either 
George  Washington  or  Thomas  Cotesworth  Pinckney. 


5.  The  motif  of  the  third  design  in  the  series  was  described  in  1797 
by  John  Trumbull  as:  "The  inside  of  a  house — a  woman  spinning — 


Obverse  of  "The  Shepherd"  Silver  Peace  Medal 


Reverse  style  as  used  on  each  Peace  medal 


Some  New  Light  on  the  Washington  Season  Medals 

By  Daniel  Parish,  Jr. 

[Letter  of  John  A.  King] 


The  following  article  pertains  to  Washington  Season(s) 
medals  and  is  by  Daniel  Parish,  Jr.  It  appeared  in  " The  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological 
Society, "  December  16,  1894,  and  is  furnished  through  the 
courtesy  of  David  E.  Tripp.  It  gives  an  early  view  of  the 
issues  and  comments  on  pieces  sold  at  auction. 

When  looking  recently  with  my  brother,  Dr.  Charles 
D.  King,  into  the  drawers  of  Rufus  King's  library  desk 
at  Jamaica,  we  found  three  silver  medals  of  fine  device, 
admirably  executed  and  evidently  issued  during 
Washington's  administration.  Upon  closer  examina¬ 
tion  Dr.  King  remarked,  "I  have  the  duplicates  in  cop¬ 
per  and  believe  there  is  a  partial  account  of  their  origin 
among  Rufus  King's  Letters."  Thinking  they  might  be 
of  value  to  the  collection  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  I  brought  the  medals  to  the  city  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  specimens  in  silver  were  entirely 
unknown  to  collectors,  and  were  not  catalogued  in  any 
of  the  books. 

Dr.  King  soon  sent  to  me  copies  of  the  letters  among 
Rufus  King's  papers,  but  the  original  letter  sent  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  War,  Col.  McHenry,  to  Mr.  King, 
in  which  the  order  was  given  for  the  medals  had  been 
lost  or  mislaid.  I  thought  to  supply  this  by  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  but  was 
there  informed  that  all  of  the  records  and  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  Department  had  been  burned  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century. 

As  to  the  medals  themselves,  the  Bureau  was  ig¬ 
norant  that  any  such  had  ever  been  issued.  The 
Treasury  Department  was  equally  without  knowledge 
upon  this  subject.  Finally  Dr.  King  found  at  the  Mint 
in  Philadelphia  a  set  in  copper,  but  nothing  was  known 
of  their  history,  of  their  cost,  or  of  what  had  become 
of  the  large  number  which  had  been  shipped  from 
England  in  1798  upon  the  order  of  the  Government, 
as  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  in  the  records  of  any 
of  the  departments  at  Washington  in  relation  to  these 
beautiful  series  of  medals. 

At  the  suggestion  of  our  learned  librarian  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  Mr.  William  Kelby,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  I  might  occupy  a  few  minutes  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  our  Society,  after  the  business  was 
finished,  in  throwing  some  light  upon  the  origin  and 
use  of  these  medals,  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
power  conferred  by  Congress  upon  President 
Washington,  had  been  ordered  to  be  executed  in 
England.  The  power  is  as  follows: 


On  the  19th  of  May  1796,  President  Washington 
signed  an  Act  regulating  the  intercourse  with  the  In¬ 
dians  and  establishing  a  boundary  line  in  the  North- 
West  Territory.  In  the  nineteenth  section  of  this  Act 
we  read  as  follows:  "That  in  order  to  promote  civiliza¬ 
tion  among  the  friendly  Indian  tribes,  and  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  this  friendship,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  cause  them 
to  be  furnished  with  useful  domestic  animals  and  im¬ 
plements  of  husbandry,  and  with  goods,  or  money, 
as  he  shall  judge  proper,"  etc. 

Washington,  in  his  address  to  Congress  Dec.  7th, 
1796,  says:  "Measures  calculated  to  insure  a  contin¬ 
uance  of  friendship  with  the  Indians,  to  preserve  peace 
along  the  extent  of  our  interior  frontier,  have  been 
digested  and  adopted  to  draw  them  nearer  to  the 
civilized  state,"  etc. 

Here,  without  doubt,  is  the  authority  under  which 
the  medals  were  ordered  through  Col.  McHenry,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  were  executed  in  Birmingham 
by  Boulton,  to  whom  Rufus  King,  then  representing 
the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  was 
requested  to  give  the  commission.  The  subjoined  was 
then  entered  upon,  and  in  its  details  lends  an  enhanced 
value  to  the  medals  as  being  possessed  of  unusual 
interest. 

Col.  Trumbull  was  one  of  the  agents  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  in  London  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of 
disputed  claims  arising  under  the  Jay  Treaty.  He  was 
also,  in  his  leisure  hours,  studying  art  with  Benjamin 
West.  The  order  to  prepare  the  devices  for  three  medals 
was  confided  to  Trumbull.  These  he  afterwards  fur¬ 
nished,  first  submitting  the  drawings  for  criticism  to 
West.  The  description  of  them  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  King 
is  curious  and  adds  peculiar  interest  to  the  work. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Boulton  received  the  devices  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  the  order  in  the  most  artistic  style,  employing 
to  aid  him  Mr.  Kuchler,  one  of  the  most  noted  Belgian 
artists. 

The  whole  number  ordered  was  700,  of  these  500 
were  to  be  in  silver  and  200  in  copper.  In  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Boulton,  Mr.  King  suggests  that  as  the  Indians  use 
everything  of  this  sort  as  ornaments,  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  put  a  small  hole  in  the  upper  part  of  each 
medal;  but  as  it  will  a  little  deface  the  medal  Mr.  King 
requests  that  fifty-one  of  those  in  silver  and  twenty- 
one  in  copper  be  left  without  the  hole. 


—60— 


On  July  7th,  1798,  Mr.  King  writes  to  Col.  McHenry 
of  the  shipment  of  two  boxes  containing  326  silver 
medals,  and  of  the  probable  shipment  by  same  vessel 
of  many  of  those  in  copper.  Copies  of  these  letters  re¬ 
main  with  the  medals  now  in  the  possession  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  and  are  of  value,  as  nothing 
is  known  elsewhere  of  the  origin,  or,  apparently,  of 
the  history  of  the  medals,  except  of  those  in  copper 
in  the  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia  and  those 
of  silver  and  copper  found  among  the  effects  of  Rufus 
King.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  specimens, 
save,  perhaps,  through  a  footnote  of  volume  3,  page 
1,003  of  the  new  edition  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  North-West  during  the  administration  of 
President  Jefferson,  to  which  my  attention  has  been 
called  by  our  Librarian,  Mr.  William  Kelby,  which 
note  reads  as  follows: 

"To  each  of  the  chiefs  we  gave  a  small  medal,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  use  and  importance  of  medals  among  both 
the  white  and  red  men." 

Doubtless  many  of  the  medals,  both  silver  and  cop¬ 
per,  had  been  distributed  prior  to  1800  and  before  the 
Lewis  &  Clark  Expedition,  and  may  yet  be  brought 
to  light  through  the  more  frequent  journeys  of  travelers 
among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  far  North-West.  In  the 
meantime  they  seem  to  be  rare  and  certainly  possess 
great  intrinsic  merit  and  beauty,  and  it  is  well  to 
preserve  safely  the  three  medals  we  now  have  in  the 
archives  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

January,  1894.  JOHN  A.  KING 

I  also  would  take  the  liberty  to  add  to  the  above  remarks 
J:  of  President  King  the  following  extract  from  "The  Medallic 
h  Portraits  of  Washington"  by  W.S.  Baker,  page  82,  in 
i  reference  to  Indian  peace  medals. 

"The  first  three  pieces  described  in  this  list  known  as  "The 
£  Season  Medals,"  were  issued  during  the  second  term,  and 
H  although  not  bearing  the  head  of  Washington  are  usually 
{.  classed  in  the  series.  They  were  unquestionably  used  as  In¬ 
ti  dian  peace  medals,  the  designs  referring  to  different  phases 
d  of  civilized  life,  being  intended  to  attract  attention  to  its  com- 
!‘  forts  and  advantages  and  induce  them  to  make  a  change  in 
i.:  their  habits  of  living.  These  medals  executed  in  England  by 
i  C.H.  Kuchler,  an  excellent  engraver  of  the  time,  are  ad- 
i  mirable  examples  of  the  art.  The  modeling  of  the  cow  can- 
|  not  be  easily  surpassed  and  the  action  of  the  figure  of  the 
^  sower  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  They  were  struck 
!  in  silver  and  bronze  and  probably  not  more  than  two  full 
::  sets  in  perfect  impression  are  in  existence.  As  single  pieces 
^  they  are  rare,  the  latter  in  bronze  being  more  frequently  met 
I  with  than  the  others." 

At  the  sale  of  Mr.  John  F.  McCoy,  a  well  known  New 
'  York  collector,  held  by  Mr.  W.  Elliot  Woodward  through 
Mr.  J.E.  Cooley,  May  17-21,  1864,  a  set  composed  of  three 
silver  and  three  copper,  Lots  2333-2338,  sold  for  $900.  But 
March  20-25,  1865,  Mr.  Woodward  sold  these  same  medals. 


according  to  a  statement  in  his  catalogue,  through  Mr.  J.E. 
Cooley  for  $800,  and  apparently  bought  in  by  the  owner 
Mr.  Colin  Lightbody  of  New  York;  for  in  Mr.  Lightbody's 
sale  held  by  Mr.  Edward  Cogan  through  Messrs.  Bangs, 
Merwin  &  Co.,  Dec.  6th  and  7th,  1866,  Lots  739-744,  where 
they  were  sold  to  Mr.  Hinman  for  $540,  the  catalogue  claims 
that  Mr.  Lightbody  bought  them  at  the  McCoy-Woodward 
sale  in  May,  1864. 

Then  again  a  set  of  three  silver  and  three  copper,  Lot  1289, 
appears  in  the  sale  of  Charles  I.  Bushnell,  a  well  known  New 
York  collector,  held  through  Messrs.  S.H.  &  H.  Chapman 
of  Philadelphia,  through  Messrs.  Bangs  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
June  20-24,  1882,  they  sold  for  $150,  presumably  the  price 
for  the  entire  set. 

In  the  sale  of  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Wood,  a  well  known  member 
of  our  Society  of  long  standing,  held  by  Messrs.  S.H.  &  H. 
Chapman,  through  Messrs.  Davis  &  Harvey,  Philadelphia, 
July  11th  and  12th,  1894,  Lot  267,  consisting  of  the  three 
copper  medals,  were  sold  for  $117,  and  through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  our  First  Vice  President,  Mr.  Zabriskie,  we  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  them  here  this  evening... 

Now  these  medals  with  which  we  are  concerned  to-night, 
were  not  received  till  long  after  Washington's  second  ad¬ 
ministration  had  closed,  hence  Mr.  Loubat's  claim  still  holds 
good,  nevertheless  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your 
attention  to  the  contributory  efforts  made  by  representatives 
of  different  parts  of  our  country  and  of  Europe,  towards 
conciliating  the  red  men,  inasmuch  as  they  owe  their  origin 
to  President  George  Washington,  acting  through  the  Hon. 
Rufus  King  of  New  York,  then  Minister  to  England.  John 
Trumbull  the  Revolutionary  soldier  and  artist  from  Con¬ 
necticut  furnished  the  designs,  encouraged  by  Sir  Benjamin 
West,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  England  and  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania. 

Finally  they  were  struck  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Boulton 
&  Watt  of  Birmingham,  England,  under  the  supervision  of 
H.  Kuchler,  a  Belgian,  or  some  say,  a  German. 

Copies  of  the  letters  from  the  papers  of  Rufus  King  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  medals: 

LONDON,  January  4th,  1797 

James  McHenry,  Secretary  of  War: 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  10th 
of  October.  Mr.  Trumbull  will  undertake  the  devices 
for  the  medals,  and  according  to  your  direction,  I  will 
apply  to  Mr.  Boulton  to  strike  them.  At  present  I  am 
unable  to  inform  you  what  time  will  be  requisite  for 
the  execution  of  this  commission. 

With  great  respect,  etc., 

Rufus  King 
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Obverse  of  "The  Farmer"  Silver  Peace  Medal 


1796  INDIAN  PEACE  MEDALS 


(From  Belden) 

The  following  extract  is  from  “Indian  Peace  Medals  Issued 
in  the  United  States, "  by  Bauman  L.  Belden,  published  by 
the  American  Numismatic  Society,  1927. 


| ,  An  Act  of  Congress  regularizing  intercourse  with  the  In- 
(  lians  was  signed  by  President  Washington  May  19th,  1796. 
Jin  it  was  the  following  paragraph: 

That  in  order  to  promote  civilization  among  the 
friendly  Indian  tribes,  and  to  secure  the  continuance 
of  this  friendship,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  cause  them  to  be  furnished  with 
useful  domestic  animals  and  implements  of  husban¬ 
dry,  and  with  goods  or  money,  as  he  shall  judge 
proper. 

In  President  Washington's  message  to  Congress, 
j  December  7,  1796,  the  following  paragraph  would  indicate 
j  action  under  this  authority: 

Measures  calculated  to  insure  a  continuance  of  the 
friendship  of  the  Indians,  and  to  preserve  peace  along 
the  extent  of  our  interior  frontier,  have  been  digested 
and  adopted.  In  the  framing  of  these,  care  has  been 
taken  to  guard,  on  the  one  hand,  our  advanced  set¬ 
tlements  from  the  predatory  incursions  of  these  unru¬ 
ly  individuals,  who  cannot  be  restrained  by  their 
tribes;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  protect  the  rights 
secured  to  the  Indians  by  treaty;  to  draw  them  nearer 
to  the  civilized  state;  and  to  inspire  them  with  correct 
conceptions  of  the  power,  as  well  as  justice,  of  the 
government. 

It  is  most  probably  that  one  of  these  "measures"  had  to 
«do  with  the  preparation  of  medals  depicting  the  advantages 
f  of  a  more  civilized  mode  of  living  and  known  as  the 
-'WASHINGTON  SEASON  MEDALS  which,  though  dated 
11796  were  not  ready  for  distribution  until  late  in  1798,  over 
:one  year  after  the  close  of  Washington's  administration. 

These  consist  of  a  set  of  three  medals,  struck  in  both  silver 
(and  copper,  made  in  England  by  order  of  James  McHenry, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  who  wrote  to  Rufus  King,  the 
i  American  Minister  to  England,  under  date  of  October  10th, 
h  1796,  authorizing  him  to  arrange  for  the  production  of  silver 
and  copper  medals  for  presentation  to  Indians. 

Col.  John  Trumbull,  the  well-known  artist,  was  at  the  that 
i  time  in  London,  and  was  studying  art  under  Benjamin  West. 
Mr.  King  requested  him  to  make  sketches  of  designs  for  these 
medals,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  transmitted  the 
sketches  to  Mr.  King  on  August  8,  1797,  with  the  following 
I  letter: 


Dear  Sir: 

I  have  the  pleasure  after  so  long  delay  to  enclose  you 
slight  sketches  of  three  subjects  for  medals,  in  confor¬ 
mity  to  the  request  of  the  President  as  expressed  to  you 
by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

No.  1  Alludes  to  the  raising  of  cattle — a  cow  lick¬ 
ing  a  young  calf — sheep  and  a  lamb  sucking — a  man 
in  the  character  of  a  shepherd  watching  them— a  small 
house  and  trees  in  the  distance. 

No.  2 — A  man  sowing  wheat — in  the  distance 
another  person  ploughing — a  small  house  and 
enclosures — characterize  the  first  steps  in  agriculture. 

No.  3 — The  inside  of  a  house — a  woman 
spinning— another  weaving— an  infant  in  the  cradle 
rocked  by  another  child  somewhat  larger — is  meant 
to  convey  an  idea  of  domestic  tranquility  and 
employment. 

I  have  on  all  put  the  initials  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  face  of  the  medals;  on  the  reverse  these 
words:  "Second  Presidency  of  George  Washington, 
MDCCXCVI." 

The  designs  have  been  seen  by  Mr.  West  and  have 
his  approbation.  They  are  very  slight  but  I  believe  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  excellent  workmen  whom  Mr.  Boulton 
employs.  I  am,  etc. 

(signed)  JOHN  TRUMBULL. 

The  medals  were  struck  by  Boulton  &  Watt  of  Birm¬ 
ingham,  England,  the  dies  being  cut  by  C.H.  Kuchler,  a 
Belgian  artist,  from  Col.  Trumbull's  sketches. 

No.  12.  Obverse,  described  as  No.  1  in  Col.  Trumbull's 
letter.  Signed,  in  very  small  letters,  at  the  right  side  of  the 
base  of  the  design,  C.H.  Kuchler.  F.,  In  Exergue:  U.S.A. 

Reverse.  Inscription  in  five  lines:  SECOND/PRESIDEN¬ 
CY/OF/GEO.  WASHINGTON/MDCCXCVI,  encircled  by 
a  wreath  of  Oak  and  Laurel.  Silver  and  Copper,  size  45  mm. 
Plate  12 

No.  13.  Obverse,  described  as  No.  2  in  Col.  Trumbull's 
letter,  signed  as  last,  but  on  left  side  KUCHLER.  Exergue 
as  last. 

Reverse,  as  last,  the  same  reverse  die  being  used  for  all 
three  medals.  Silver  and  Copper,  45  mm.  Plate  12 
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No.  14.  Obverse ,  described  as  No.  3  in  Col.  Trumbull's 
letter.  In  small  letters  as  on  No.  12,  C.H.K.  FC.  Exergue 
as  last. 

Reverse,  as  last.  Silver  and  Copper,  size  45  mm.  Plate  12 

The  original  order  was  for  seven  hundred  medals,  five 
hundred  to  be  in  silver  and  two  hundred  in  copper,  of  which 
all  but  fifty-one  silver  and  twenty-one  copper  were  to  be 
pierced  for  suspension.  As  finally  issued,  they  were  provided 
with  a  small  loop  instead  of  being  pierced.  In  July,  1798, 
two  boxes,  containing  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  silver 
medals  were  shipped  to  the  United  States.  Copper  medals 
were  also  shipped,  either  on  the  same  vessel  or  soon  after, 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  record  as  to  how  many,  nor  of 
subsequent  shipments  of  either  silver  or  copper.  The  total 
number  of  medals  actually  delivered  is  not  known,  and  the 
number  of  Proofs,  without  the  loop  is  also  unknown.  A  fine 
set  of  Proofs  in  silver,  which  had  never  left  England,  was 
obtained  by  an  American  collector,  some  years  ago,  and 
is  now  in  the  Museum  of  The  American  Numismatic  Society. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  distribution 
of  these  medals  during  the  presidency  of  John  Adams  and 
even  later.  A  paragraph  in  the  Journal  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition  under  date  of  August  17th,  1805,  is  as  follows: 


We  then  distributed  our  presents.  To  Cameahwait 
we  gave  a  medal  of  the  small  size,  with  the  likeness 
of  President  Jefferson,  and  on  the  reverse  a  figure  of 
hands  clasped  with  a  pipe  and  tomahawk;  to  this  was 
added  a  uniform  coat,  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  scarlet  leggins, 
a  carrot  of  tobacco,  and  some  small  articles.  Each  of 
the  other  chiefs  received  a  small  medal  struck  during 
the  presidency  of  General  Washington,  a  shirt,  hand¬ 
kerchief,  leggins,  a  knife,  and  some  tobacco.  Medals 
of  the  same  sort  were  also  presented  to  the  young  war¬ 
riors,  who,  though  not  chiefs,  were  promising  youths, 
and  very  much  respected  in  the  tribe. 

Cameahwait  was  a  chief  of  the  Shoshonees,  a  tribe  living 
at  that  time,  in  what  is  now  Lewis  and  Clark  County,  Mon¬ 
tana.  In  Coues'  History  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expeditions, 
a  foot-note  states  that  on  May  10,  1806  an  Indian  was 
presented  with  "one  of  the  sewing  medals  struck  during  the 
presidency  of  Washington."  This  is  evidently  a  misprint,  and 
should  be  sowing  referring  to  the  medal  described  as  No.  13. 

No  medals  were  issued  for  presentation  to  the  Indians  dur¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  John  Adams. 
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Obverse  of  " The  Family"  Silver  Peace  Medal 


Gold  Dollars 


Small-denomination  gold  coins  were  among  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  favorites  in  an  era  in  which  the  larger  pieces  were 
seldom  collected.  Among  gold  dollars,  he  was  particularly 
enamored  of  the  issues  toward  the  end  of  the  series  with  low 
■  mintages.  Indeed,  it  may  have  been  the  discontinuation  of 
the  gold  dollar  denomination  in  1889  that  sparked  his  in¬ 
itial  numismatic  interest. 

The  following  offering  of  gold  dollars  from  the  Virgil  M. 
Brand  Collection  is  remarkable  for  its  quantity,  quality,  and 
diversity.  Among  the  several  dozen  specimens  offered  are 
pieces  in  lower  grades  (suitable  for  any  numismatic  budget), 
higher-grade  pieces  for  the  type  set  or  date  collector,  and 
a  number  of  prime  scarcities,  notably  two  examples  of  the 
famous  1875  and  other  important  low-mintage  coins  of  the 
(  1860s,  1870s,  and  1880s. 

We  give  a  brief  history  of  the  gold  dollar  denomination 
as  a  preface  to  the  present  offering: 

Although  gold  coins  of  the  dollar  denomination  were 
privately  produced  by  Christopher  Bechtler  in  North 
i  Carolina  in  1832,  it  was  not  until  1849  that  the  first  federal 
issues  appeared,  although  patterns  for  the  denomination 
were  prepared  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  as  early  as  1836. 
From  1849  until  1889,  three  major  design  types  were  pro¬ 
duced,  all  by  engraver  James  B.  Longacre.  The  first,  the  so- 
called  Type  I,  minted  from  1849  through  1854,  features  a 
design  copied  from  the  obverse  of  the  1849  double  eagle. 
The  small  diameter  of  13  mm.  was  a  cause  for  complaint 
by  the  public,  with  the  result  that  beginning  with  the  Type 
II  design,  produced  from  1854  through  1856,  the  width  was 
increased  to  15  mm.  The  obverse  of  the  Type  II  design 
features  the  petite  head  of  an  Indian  princess,  set  in  a  plain 
field  as  in  a  cameo.  The  inscription  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  surrounds.  The  reverse  is  similar  to  that  used 
earlier  on  the  1856  flying  eagle  cent  and  features  an 
agricultural  wreath.  Interestingly,  the  reverse  of  the  $3 
denomination,  first  instituted  in  1854,  is  somewhat  similar. 

The  Type  II  design  proved  difficult  to  strike  up  properly. 
The  metal  movement  required  to  fill  the  deep  recesses  in  the 
die  for  the  obverse  portrait  was  such  that  it  was  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  strike  the  date  numerals  sharply,  for  the  digits  were 
opposite  in  the  die  from  the  deepest  parts  of  the  head  motif. 
The  result  was  a  characteristic  light  striking  of  the  central 
two  of  the  four  date  numerals.  To  correct  this,  in  1856  the 
Type  III  design  appeared.  The  portrait  on  the  obverse  was 
considerably  enlarged  and  was  executed  in  lower  relief.  The 
reverse  also  was  altered  slightly.  The  third  design  in  the  series 
was  continued  through  1889. 

At  the  outset  of  the  gold  dollar  series  it  was  anticipated 
that  the  denomination  would  be  very  useful  in  commerce. 
And,  indeed,  quantities  minted  were  generous  through  the 
mid-1850s.  By  the  advent  of  the  Civil  War,  gold  dollars  were 
less  popular,  and  annual  productions  were  registered  in 
much  smaller  quantities.  The  conflict  between  the  North  and 
the  South  resulted  in  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by 


the  Treasury,  with  the  result  that  those  minted  from  the  early 
1860s  through  the  mid-1870s  were  either  kept  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  were  sent  overseas  to  settle  international  transac¬ 
tions.  With  the  notable  exception  of  the  years  1873  and  1874, 
gold  dollars  after  1862  were  minted  in  very  small  quantities. 
The  nadir  came  in  1875,  when  just  20  Proofs  and  400 
business  strikes  were  produced,  thus  creating  a  famous 
rarity. 

The  published  low  mintage  figures  of  gold  dollars  of  the 
late  1870s  and  1880s  attracted  the  attention  of  numismatists, 
with  the  result  that  a  lively  trade  in  these  ensued.  T.  Har¬ 
rison  Garrett,  the  Baltimore  collector,  was  among  those 
fascinated  by  the  small  production  quantities.  He  acquired 
numerous  duplicates  of  certain  dates.  It  has  been  said  that 
Virgil  M.  Brand's  collecting  interest,  which  began  in  a 
substantial  way  in  1889,  was  inspired  by  the  discontinua¬ 
tion  of  the  $1  and  $3  denominations  that  year. 

Gold  dollars  have  long  been  favorites  with  numismatists. 
The  combination  of  attractive  designs,  low  mintages,  and 
a  continuous  issuance  makes  a  display  of  these  very  beau¬ 
tiful.  Each  of  the  following  pieces  has  one  of  the  most  il¬ 
lustrious  pedigrees  possible:  from  the  Virgil  M.  Brand  Col¬ 
lection.  In  addition,  Virgil  M.  Brand's  source,  when  known, 
is  given. 

963  Group  of  gold  dollars,  all  mounted,  impaired,  bent,  or  otherwise 
damaged,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  1849-0  which  simply  is  in 
a  low  grade.  1849-0  Fine-12.  The  following  are  damaged  in  one  way 
or  another:  1849-0  VF-30;  1850  VF-30;  1850  Fine-15;  1851-0  EF-45; 
four  pieces  1853  VF-20  to  VF-30;  1853-0  VF-20;  three  pieces  1855  Type 
II,  Fine-15  to  VF-30;  two  pieces  1856  VF-30;  1858  VF-30;  three  pieces 
1862,  VF-30  to  EF-45;  and  1872  VF-30.  (Total:  20  pieces) 


964  1854  Type  1.  AU-50.  Sharp  and  lustrous.  Most  original  mint  lustre 
still  remains.  Mintage  of  855.502  pieces. 


965  1855  Type  II.  VF-30.  A  few  microscopic  marks  on  the  reverse.  Scarce 
and  popular  design  type. 

Note:  During  the  1890s,  Virgil  Brand  was  in  contact  with  numerous 
banks  and  purchased  large  groupings  of  obsolete  gold  dollars.  It  is 
probably  the  situation  that  the  present  coin  was  from  such  a  source. 

966  1856  Slanting  5  in  date.  VF-30.  Small  dent  at  lower  left.  Lightly  toned. 

967  1857  EF-45.  Light  toning.  Ample  traces  of  original  mint  lustre,  especial¬ 
ly  among  protected  areas  of  the  coin's  surface. 
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968  18ol  Choice  AU-55  with  ample  claims  to  MS-60.  Light  toning.  Some 
coining  marks  on  the  reverse  are  visible  under  magnification.  A  pleas¬ 
ing  specimen  of  this  Civil  War  year  coin. 


1861  Choice  AU-55.  Particularly  sharply  struck.  Attractive  light  ton¬ 
ing.  Nearly  all  original  mint  lustre  still  remains. 


970  1862  Choice  ALJ-55.  A  sharply  struck  and  lustrous  specimen.  Some 
light  toning. 

971  1862  Choice  AU-55  Another  sharp  and  lustrous  specimen. 


Select  Uncirculated  1863  Gold  Dollar 


972 


1863  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  The  present  piece  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  sharply  struck  example  with  needle-detailed  features  quite 
unlike  the  "ordinary”  gold  dollars  typically  seen  of  the  period. 
Numerous  minute  parallel  die  striae  are  visible  as  on  all  genuine 
specimens  (the  dies  were  not  completely  finished  prior  to  coinage  use). 
Examination  of  this  piece  under  the  stereo  microscope  in  our  Research 
Department  has  disclosed  many  recut  letters  and  features,  especially 
at  the  center  of  the  reverse. 

Only  6,250  business  strikes  were  produced  of  the  1863  gold  dollar. 
It  is  probable  that  most  were  melted  or  exported  (where  they  met 
various  forms  of  destruction),  for  the  population  of  surviving 
specimens  is  so  small  that  only  a  tiny  fraction  could  have  survived. 
David  Akers,  in  his  study  of  the  denomination,  noted  that  "this  is 
the  rarest  Philadelphia  Mint  gold  dollar  of  the  1860s  and  also  the  rarest 
gold  dollar  in  Uncirculated  grade  after  1861.  As  a  date,  it  is  only 
marginally  less  rare  than  the  1875  but,  as  I  just  mentioned,  it  is  ac¬ 
tually  more  difficult  to  obtain  in  full  Mint  State  than  the  highly  re¬ 
garded  1875." 

David  Akers  was  able  to  trace  auction  appearances  of  just  a  dozen 
Uncirculated  pieces.  As  grading  standards  have  become  much  stricter 
and  tighter  in  recent  years,  it  is  probably  the  case  that  certain  pieces 
in  his  survey,  if  regraded  today  by  present  strict  standards,  would 
actually  be  of  less  than  full  Uncirculated  status.  By  any  standard,  the 
piece  offered  here  is  a  major  rarity. 

While  mintages  of  gold  dollars  are  interesting  to  contemplate,  it 
is  not  possible  to  draw  conclusions  by  comparing  them  on  an  absolute 
basis.  It  was  not  until  the  late  1870s  that  low  mintages  captured  the 


fancy  of  collectors  and  investors.  In  1863,  in  the  height  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  mintage  went  unnoticed  by  numismatists.  We  doubt  if  even 
a  single  coin  was  set  aside  at  the  time  of  issue  by  a  collector.  As  noted, 
it  is  probably  the  circumstance  that  most  were  melted  or  exported. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  late  1870s  and  1880s  the  desire  for  gold 
dollars  was  strong  on  the  part  of  collectors,  and  more  of  them  were 
proportionally  saved. 

The  present  coin  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  rarity  which  is  not 
generally  recognized.  The  catalogue  value  is  relatively  modest.  What¬ 
ever  this  piece  brings  in  the  current  auction,  if  you  were  to  have  an 
unlimited  budget  and  offered  to  pay  five  times  the  price  next  month 
for  as  many  specimens  as  you  could  buy,  we  doubt  if  you  could  ac¬ 
quire  more  than  three  or  four — and  even  this  number  might  be  on 
the  optimistic  side. 

Clearly,  an  opportunity  for  the  connoisseur. 


973 


1864  Choice  AU-55.  A  sharply  struck  and  very  lustrous  specimen  of 
one  of  the  most  elusive  gold  dollars  of  the  era.  At  the  time  the  5,900 
business  strikes  were  made,  specie  payments  were  suspended,  and  gold 
coins  were  not  in  circulation.  This  and  related  business  strikes  were 
unnoticed  by  numismatists  at  the  time  of  issue,  with  the  result  that 
very  few  were  saved.  Most  were  melted  or  exported.  It  is  the  writer's 
estimate  that  probably  no  more  than  one  or  two  thousand  pieces,  if 
indeed  that  many,  actually  reached  circulation.  By  the  time  that  gold 
dollars  attracted  the  attention  of  numismatists  over  a  decade  later, 
emphasis  was  on  newly-minted  issues  of  the  late  1870s  and  1880s, 
and  lightly  circulated  1864  dollars,  if  you  could  find  them,  still  were 
not  noticed.  So,  the  survival  of  pieces  today  is  strictly  a  matter  of 
chance — an  example  kept  in  a  safety  deposit  box  here,  in  an  attic  there, 
in  a  bureau  drawer  in  still  another  place. 

The  present  1864  dollar  is  a  true  American  classic.  While  we  have 
no  indication  what  it  will  bring — for  that  is  up  to  the  bidders — the 
present  Guide  Book  value  of  $850  indicates  that  there  are  indeed 
sleepers  to  be  had,  if  one  strays  away  from  the  mainstream  of  items 
in  the  publicity  spotlight. 


974  1864  Extremely  Fine-40.  Some  light  adjustment  marks  on  the  reverse 
near  the  date.  Much  mint  lustre  still  remains.  A  very,  very  elusive 
coin  in  any  condition. 
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975  1866  Choice  AU-55  with  many  features  of  MS-60.  A  sharply  struck 
specimen  of  another  highly-prized  issue  of  the  era.  Only  7,100  business 
strikes  were  made,  and  of  that  number  we  doubt  if  more  than  a  few 
dozen  survive  in  condition  equal  to  or  better  than  the  piece  offered 
here.  Another  example  of  a  major  sleeper  in  the  American  gold  series. 

Anyone  contemplating  whether  or  not  there  are  opportunities  left 
in  the  coin  market  only  has  to  consider  pieces  such  as  this.  The  record 
speaks  for  itself:  examples  offered  at  public  auction  sale  or  privately 
are  few  and  far  between,  the  pieces  are  in  high  condition,  and  they 
are  part  of  a  relatively  popular  series.  The  only  thing  is  that  the  price 
is  not  high.  Consider  this  to  be  an  advantage. 


Superb  1867  Gold  Dollar 


976  1867  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63,  prooflike,  with  many  claims 
to  full  MS-65  status.  A  sharply-struck  cameo-like  gold  dollar  of  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty.  This  gold  dollar  has  it  all:  high  grade,  beauty,  and 
rarity.  Just  5,200  business  strikes  were  made,  and  of  that  number  we 
doubt  if  more  than  a  couple  dozen  could  match  the  coin  offered  here. 
It  may  well  be  the  case  that  a  long,  long  time  will  elapse  before  you 
have  another  opportunity  such  as  this,  and,  when  such  an  opportunity 
occurs,  the  price  might  be  significantly  higher  than  now.  As  they  say, 
"go  for  it!" 


978  1868  Choice  AU-50  to  55,  prooflike.  Quite  possibly  a  Proof  which 
spent  a  few  weeks  in  circulation.  Sharply  struck,  with  nearly  full  proof¬ 
like  surfaces,  and  quite  attractive.  A  simply  delightful  and  rare  gold 
dollar. 


Choice  Uncirculated  1869  Gold  Dollar 


97*1  1869  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65,  with  many  claims  to 
MS-67.  A  superb  specimen  of  this  very  rare  issue.  Only  5,900  business 
strikes  were  made,  of  which  we  doubt  that  more  than  ten  exist  today 
in  condition  that  can  match  the  present  coin. 

The  present  offering  of  gold  dollars  from  the  Virgil  M.  Brand  Col¬ 
lection  will  probably  never  be  equaled  once  the  sale  is  completed.  The 
opportunities  available  to  Virgil  Brand  during  the  period  1889-1926 
simply  are  not  available  to  the  present-day  collector,  regardless  of 
the  budget  available.  And,  the  fact  that  a  piece  such  as  this  has  never 
been  cleaned  or  "numismatically  mishandled"  also  adds  to  the 
desirability.  Again,  a  major  opportunity. 


980  1870  AU-50.  Separated  from  Choice  AU-55  only  by  a  microscopic 
line  extending  from  the  chin  of  Miss  Liberty.  Sharply  struck  and  very 
frosty.  An  attractive  specimen  of  one  of  the  scarcer  issues  in  the  gold 
dollar  series. 


977  1868  Choice  AU-55.  Sharply  struck  and  with  much  mint  lustre.  A 
prize  specimen  of  this  scarce  issue.  Although  10,500  business  strikes 
were  made,  as  is  the  case  with  other  gold  dollars  of  this  period,  col¬ 
lectors  paid  little  attention  to  them.  Those  very  few  collectors  who 
were  interested  in  gold  dollars  bought  Proofs,  completely  ignoring 
the  issues  made  for  circulation.  It  is  doubtful  if  more  than  a  few  dozen 
pieces  equal  to  the  present  are  still  in  existence. 


981  1870  Extremely  Fine-40.  Lightly  toned.  A  sharply  struck  specimen. 
One  of  just  6,300  business  strikes  made. 
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Prooflike  Gem  1875  Gold  Dollar 


^82  180  Choice  AU-55,  prooflike.  A  sharply  struck  specimen  of  one  of 
the  scarcer  gold  dollar  dates  of  the  series.  lust  3,000  business  strikes 
were  made  in  an  era  in  which  collectors  paid  very  little  attention  to 
them.  Only  a  few  dozen  comparable  pieces  exist.  A  highly  desirable 
gold  dollar  that  should  please  the  discriminating  collector. 


Superb  1872  Proof  Gold  Dollar 


983  1872  Select  Brilliant  Proof-63  with  many  features  of  Choice  Proof-65. 
In  fact,  most  cataloguers  would  probably  call  it  full  Proof-65.  A  superb 
specimen  of  a  great  rarity  in  Proof  state.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
the  example  we  sold  as  part  of  the  Louis  Eliasberg  Collection  of  United 
States  Gold  Coins  was  Uncirculated,  indicating  that  Mr.  Eliasberg, 
who  obtained  Proofs  whenever  possible,  apparently  wasn't  able  to 
locate  a  satisfactory  Proof  of  this  date! 

Although  Mint  records  reveal  that  30  Proofs  were  struck  it  is  not 
certain  that  this  many  were  actually  distributed.  Probably  fewer  than 
a  dozen  pieces  exist,  some  of  which  have  considerable  problems.  David 
Akers  was  able  to  trace  the  auction  appearance  of  only  fifteen  coins, 
including  duplicate  offerings  of  the  same  pieces,  which  may  actually 
net  to  fewer  than  10  specific  examples.  The  same  writer  observed, 
"I  have  known  many  gold  dollar  collectors  who  experience  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  when  attempting  to  locate  a  top  quality  1872." 
He  further  observed  that  "Except  for  the  1875  it  is  the  scarcest  date 
after  1870  and  is  really  very  rare  in  choice  condition." 

The  coin  offered  here  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  present 
gold  dollar  presentation  and  is  deserving  of  intense  bidding  competi¬ 
tion.  After  all,  where  can  you  find  another? 


984  1873  Open  3.  Choice  AU-55,  very  close  to  full  MS-60.  Sharp,  frosty, 
lustrous. 

985  1  873  Open  3.  Choice  AU-55,  but  pinched  and  slightly  bent  at  one  edge. 

986  1873  Open  3.  Choice  AU-50  to  AU-55.  Another  sharp,  frosty,  lustrous 
example  of  this  popular  gold  dollar  date.  Harry  X  Boosel  first  published 
notice  of  date  differences  among  1873  coins  in  the  Numismatic  Scrap¬ 
book  Magazine  many  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  these  varieties  have 
become  "standard"  items  and  have  been  listed  in  regular  reference 
books. 

987  1874  Choice  VF-30.  A  sharp  and  probably  inexpensive  (this  is  up  to 
the  bidders)  example  of  a  popular  date. 


988  1875  Gem  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-67,  full  prooflike  surfaces.  Vir¬ 
tually  indistinguishable  from  a  Proof,  this  coin  probably  would  have 
been  catalogued  as  a  Proof  by  just  about  any  expert.  But,  a  few  years 
ago  Walter  Breen  advanced  the  suggestion  that  prooflike  business 
strikes  differ  from  Proofs  in  that  the  business  strikes  have  a  tiny 
thornlike  projection  in  the  die  from  the  lower  jaw  into  the  field  (visi¬ 
ble  under  strong  magnification).  The  present  coin  was  purchased  by 
Virgil  M.  Brand  as  a  Proof  and,  as  noted,  would  probably  be  called 
such  by  just  about  anyone  who  did  not  take  the  time  to  examine  it 
under  magnification.  The  present  coin  is  sharply  struck,  very  beautiful, 
and  certainly  in  this  condition  an  extreme  rarity.  There  are  those  who 
feel  that  business  strikes,  especially  in  MS-67  condition,  are  more 
desirable  than  Proofs  (and,  indeed,  in  numerous  occasions  among 
American  coins  they  are  rarer  than  Proofs),  so  here  is  a  coin  for  all 
tastes! 

The  1875  gold  dollar  is  isolated  as  the  rarity  among  Philadelphia 
Mint  gold  dollars.  Only  400  business  strikes  were  made,  far  and  away 
the  tiniest  mintage  of  the  entire  denomination  from  1849  through  1889. 

The  number  of  surviving  Uncirculated  1875  gold  dollars  probably 
will  never  be  ascertained  with  finality,  for  in  past  years  any  piece 
similar  to  the  present  would  have  been  catalogued  as  a  Proof. 

David  Akers  found  only  five  Uncirculated  pieces  offered  at  auc¬ 
tion  over  a  period  of  many  decades.  Writing  in  1964,  Walter  Breen 
noted  that  non-Proofs  of  this  mintage  are  so  rare  that  their  genuineness 
is  controversial.  Here,  obviously,  is  one  of  the  greatest  rarities  in  the 
gold  series.  (By  the  way,  the  genuineness  of  the  present  specimen  is 
not  controversial  and  is  guaranteed.) 

The  discriminating  numismatist — the  connoisseur,  who  wants  a  gold 
dollar  in  the  finest  possible  preservation  combined  with  the  cachet 
of  fame  and  rarity  would  do  well  to  bid  liberally  on  the  present  coin. 
Once  it  crosses  the  auction  block,  it  may  be  many,  many  years  before 
a  comparable  piece  is  again  offered.  One  of  the  outstanding  prizes 
in  the  present  sale. 
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Enlargement  of  Lot  988 


Outstanding  Business  Strike  1875  $1 
A  Second  Example 


989  1875  Choice  AU-55,  prooflike.  This  piece  from  fhe  same  dies  as  the 
preceding,  possesses  an  extensive  prooflike  surface  together  with  tinges 
of  mint  lustre. 

Virgil  M.  Brand  liked  rarities,  and  obviously  the  1875  gold  dollar 
attracted  his  attention  at  an  early  date.  The  present  piece  is  the  last 
one  from  his  holdings. 

A  classic  coin  which  should  attract  spirited  bidding,  for  this  is  the 
key  to  a  set  of  Philadelphia  Mint  issues. 

Probably  purchased  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  in  a  private  transaction 
from  Theophile  E.  Leon,  March  23,  7°77.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inven¬ 
tory  No.  82.268. 


Superb  Business  Strike  1876  Gold  Dollar 


991  1876  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65,  prooflike.  Verv,  verv  close 
to  a  full  Proof  in  appearance — and  so  deceptive  that  most  cataloguers 
would  probably  designate  it  as  a  Proof. 

Only  3,200  business  strikes  were  made  of  the  1876  gold  dollar.  At 
the  time  interest  on  the  part  of  numismatists  had  not  yet  begun,  so 
the  survival  of  Uncirculated  pieces  is  strictly  a  matter  of  chance.  When 
we  catalogued  the  Louis  Eliasberg  Collection  of  United  States  gold 
coins  we  observed  that  "It  is  doubtful  if  more  than  a  dozen  Choice 
Uncirculated  coins  could  be  traced  with  certainty  today",  a  statement 
which  still  stands.  Obviously,  the  present  coin  was  among  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  prized  possessions  in  the  gold  dollar  series.  A  simply  gorgeous 
example  of  a  classic,  rare,  beautiful,  and  desirable  gold  dollar. 


Superb  Proof  1876  Gold  Dollar 


990  1876  Select  Brilliant  Proof-63  with  features  of  Choice  Proof-65.  A 

superb  specimen  of  this  prime  rarity.  A  survey  of  auction  records 
reveals  that  most  of  the  important  gold  coin  collections  which  have 
been  sold  during  the  past  half  century  have  lacked  a  Proof  1876. 

Only  45  examples  of  the  Proof  1876  gold  dollar  were  struck,  20 
on  February  19,  and  25  on  June  13  (1876).  It  may  be  the  case  that 
only  25  or  so  were  actually  distributed,  for  today  it  is  believed  that 
the  total  population  of  Proofs  is  no  more  than  20  pieces  at  best.  Walter 
Breen  put  the  number  at  about  two  dozen,  noting  that  some  are  im¬ 
pounded  in  museums  and  others  are  dull,  badly  cleaned,  or  impaired. 
The  number  of  truly  outstanding  coins  in  the  league  of  the  piece  of¬ 
fered  here  may  be  fewer  than  ten.  Indeed,  this  estimate  may  be  liberal. 

David  Akers  notes  that  research  involving  the  rarity  of  Proofs  of 
this  date  is  complicated  by  the  persistent  offering  of  prooflike  Uncir¬ 
culated  coins  under  the  Proof  designation.  Walter  Breen  observes  that 
Proof  dies  have  certain  characteristics  (which  were  not  known  to  earlier 
cataloguers),  including  extra  outlines  on  UNI  and  other  obverse  let¬ 
ters,  a  die  filemark  through  the  base  of  A  in  AMERICA,  and  others. 
The  coin  offered  here  conforms  to  the  Proof  criteria. 

The  piece  offered  here  is  exceedingly  important  and  very  rare,  and 
is  one  of  the  highlights  in  the  present  sale. 


Another  Outstanding  1876  Gold  Dollar 


992  1876  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Prooflike  obverse,  fully  fros¬ 
ty  reverse.  This  piece  is  closely  related  to  Lot  65  of  the  Louis  Eliasberg 
Collection  and  Lot  54  of  the  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection  Part  I  in  that 
the  central  two  figures  are  lighter  than  the  outer  two. 

The  appearance  of  multiple  examples  of  rarities  in  the  Virgil  M. 
Brand  Collection  can  be  misleading,  for  Virgil  M.  Brand  often  had 
two,  three,  or  even  a  half  dozen  or  so  of  coins  which  were  complete¬ 
ly  lacking  in  other  cabinets!  Concerning  the  1876  gold  dollar,  it  is 
put  in  its  proper  perspective  by  noting  that  David  Akers  has  written: 
"The  1876  is  the  second  rarest  date  after  1875."  The  fact  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  sale  contains  six  1876  gold  dollars  is  simply  a  tribute  to  Virgil 
M.  Brand.  After  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  one  time  he  had  a 
like  number  of  1884  Proof  trade  dollars  (an  American  rarity  in  the 
silver  series),  had  dozens  and  dozens  of  $4  Stellas,  and  so  on.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  once  this  and  the  other  pieces  in  the  sale  cross  the  auction 
block,  that's  it,  they're  all  gone,  there  will  never  be  another  Virgil 
M.  Brand  Collection.  Again,  opportunity  is  the  key  word. 
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Another  Outstanding  1876  Gold  Dollar 


993  1876  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60,  prooflike.  Some  hairlines  on  the 
obverse  keep  this  out  of  the  MS-63  category.  A  sharply  struck  and 
very  nice  impression  of  this  major  rarity  in  the  gold  dollar  series.  Refer 
to  our  comments  under  the  preceding  lot  concerning  the  elusive 
character  of  this  date! 


997  1877  Choice  AU-55,  prooflike.  Virtually  a  twin  to  the  preceding.  A 
superb  specimen  of  one  of  the  key  dates  in  the  gold  dollar  series.  Leave 
it  to  Virgil  M.  Brand  to  have  multiples. 


998  1877  AU-50.  With  very  frosty  surfaces,  not  prooflike,  and  quite  unlike 
the  preceding  two  lots  in  general  appearance.  An  interesting  item  for 
the  specialist  to  contemplate.  Like  the  preceding,  rare. 


A  Further  1876  Gold  Dollar 


994  1876  AU-50,  prooflike.  A  sharp  and  desirable  specimen  of  this  major 
rarity  in  the  gold  dollar  series. 


A  Final  1876  Gold  Dollar 


995  1876  Choice  EF-45  or  better.  Another  sharply  struck  specimen  of  this 
key  date,  and  the  last  such  piece  in  the  Virgil  M.  Brand  holdings.  Prob¬ 
ably  never  again  in  the  history  of  numismatics  will  their  ever  be  an 
offering  of  1876  gold  dollars  to  compare  to  what  we  offer  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  catalogue,  in  combination  with  the  pieces  of  the  same  date 
presented  in  our  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection  catalogue,  Part  I  last 
November. 


996  1877  Choice  AU-55,  prooflike.  Very,  very  close  to  full  Uncirculated 
status.  One  of  just  3,000  business  strikes  minted.  An  issue  noted  as 
"very  rare"  by  Walter  Breen.  This  was  issued  two  years  before  the 
numismatic  interest  in  gold  dollars  began  (that  event  occurred  in  1879), 
with  the  result  that  examples  struck  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds, 
so  to  speak.  Pieces  are  very  elusive  today. 


999  1878  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60,  prooflike.  A  sparkling  and  very 
beautiful  specimen  of  this  scarce  date.  One  of  just  3,000  business  strikes 
minted.  In  1878  there  was  virtually  no  collector  interest  in  business 
strikes,  so,  like  the  preceding,  examples  were  widely  scattered.  Walter 
Breen  has  desigated  the  1878  as  "very  rare,"  and  few  specialists  would 
disagree  An  outstanding  piece;  a  prize  for  the  specialist. 


1000  1878  Choice  AU-55,  prooflike.  Another  example  of  one  of  the  most 

elusive  dates  among  the  gold  dollars. 


1001  1878  Choice  AU-55.  Frosty,  not  prooflike,  and  as  such,  possessing 

a  different  "character"  than  the  prooflike  examples.  Very  sharply 
struck.  A  piece  the  specialist  may  want  to  examine.  Indeed,  we 
recommend  that  specialists  examine  all  of  the  gold  dollars  in  the 
Virgil  M.  Brand  offering,  for  it  is  not  often — if  ever — that  one  has 
the  chance  to  see  so  many  pieces  together  at  one  time! 
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Glittering  1880  Gold  Dollar 


1002  1879  Choice  AU-55,  prooflike.  A  superb  specimen  of  a  low-mintage 

issue.  Only  3,000  business  strikes  were  minted  of  this  issue.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  1879  there  was  a  collector  and  investor  interest  in  the  gold 
dollar  series,  with  the  result  that  pieces  from  this  year  onward  are 
not  as  rare  as  earlier  coins  in  relation  to  their  mintages.  However, 
on  an  absolute  scale  they  are  indeed  elusive.  Probably  not  more 
than  a  few  hundred  1879  gold  dollars  exist  in  all  of  numismatics — a 
number  which  would  make  virtually  any  other  scarce  or  rare  issue 
in  another  series  seem  almost  common  by  comparison! 


1003  1879  Choice  AU-55,  prooflike.  Another  gorgeous  specimen  of  this 

popular  and  elusive  date.  Virtually  a  twin  to  the  preceding. 


1004  1879  Choice  AU-55.  Still  another  outstanding  1879  gold  dollar. 


1007  1880  MS-63/65.  A  glittering  specimen  of  one  of  the  lowest  mintage 

series  among  American  gold  dollars.  Just  1,600  business  strikes  were 
produced!  This  issue  attracted  the  attention  of  numismatists  at  the 
time,  and  as  a  result  many  pieces  were  saved,  thus  making  them 
available  to  collectors.  Walter  Breen  has  written  that  an  unnamed 
East  Coast  collector  and  a  Chicago  dealer  hoarded  these  years  ago. 
The  "East  Coast  collector"  may  have  been  T.  Harrison  Garrett,  who 
at  one  time  possessed  a  number  of  gold  dollars  of  the  1879,  1880, 
and  1881  years.  These  were  dispersed  many  years  ago,  long  before 
we  handled  the  Garrett  Collection  of  United  States  coins  at  public 
auction  sale  for  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1979-1981.  The 
“Chicago  dealer"  may  have  been  Virgil  M.  Brand.  Although  Virgil 
M.  Brand  was  not  a  “dealer"  in  terms  of  his  main  activity,  at  one 
time  he  was  the  power  behind  the  throne  in  the  Chicago  Coin  Com¬ 
pany.  The  coins  offered  in  the  present  sale  are  the  last  of  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  holdings. 


1005  1879  AU-50.  Still  another  example  of  this  highly-prized  date.  Leave 

it  to  Virgil  M.  Brand  to  have  had  such  things  in  multiples! 


1006 


1879  AU-50,  but  with  a  fairly  serious  dig  on  the  reverse  near  the 
right-side  border.  A  piece  that  should  be  examined  prior  to  bidding, 
for  the  financial  effects  of  such  a  mark  may  vary  from  one  viewer 
to  another. 


It  is  not  possible  to  pinpoint  for  certain  the  provenance  of  any 
of  the  preceding  1879  gold  dollars,  but  any  one  of  them  may  be 
one  of  the  following:  an  example  purchased  by  Lyman  H.  Low  at 
the  time  of  the  Thomas  L.  Elder  sale  of  November  18,  1920,  Lot 
2285  (the  J.W.  Potts  Collection):  an  item  from  the  same  sale,  but 
Lot  2286:  a  coin  from  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection:  a  piece  from 
the  United  States  Coin  Company  sale  of  February  20,  1917  (the 
Robert  L.  Moore  Collection):  or  a  coin  from  the  S.H.  Chapman  sale 
of  October  24.  1912,  Lot  331. 


1008  1880  AU-50.  A  sharply  struck  and  partially  prooflike  specimen  of 

this  highly-prized  gold  dollar  date.  Rare  and  desirable! 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  provenance  of  the  preceding 
1880  gold  dollar,  but  the  following  ledger  entries  made  by  Virgil 
M.  Brand  arc  possibilities:  a  coin  from  B.  Max  Mehl's  sale  No.  59, 
the  G.F.E.  Wilharm  Collection  sold  February  15,  1921.  Lot  32:  a 
purchase  from  Lyman  H.  Low  who  acted  as  Brand's  agent  in  the 
Thomas  L.  Elder  sale  of  February  23.  1917,  Lot  830:  a  private  pur¬ 
chase  from  Henry  Chapman  on  May  1,  1919:  the  coin  from  B.  Max 
Mehl's  62nd  sale,  November  22,  1921,  Lot  329  (the  L.  Langfelder 
and  A.  Jacdicke  collections):  or  an  item  in  the  Chicago  Coin  Com¬ 
pany  (Virgil  M.  Brand  and  Thcophile  Leon)  inventory. 
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Choice  Uncirculated  1889  Gold  Dollar 


;  1009  1881  MS-60/63.  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  closely  approaching  the  full 

Superb  Uncirculated  category.  Another  in  this  impressive  line-up 
of  gold  dollar  scarcities. 

The  business  strike  mintage  for  1881  is  6,720  examples.  David 
Akers  notes,  however,  that  "despite  the  substantially  higher  mint¬ 
age,  the  1881  is  about  equal  in  rarity  to  the  1880."  He  further  observes 
that  circulated  pieces  are  worn.  Most  known  examples  are  in  vary¬ 
ing  shades  of  the  Uncirculated  classification.  Probably  about  50  dif¬ 
ferent  pieces  have  crossed  the  auction  block  in  past  decades. 


1010 


1881  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  An  especially  sharp  strike.  The 
second  and  final  specimen  of  this  date  in  the  present  offering. 


The  provenance  of  the  business  strike  1881  gold  dollars  offered 
here  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  but  any  one  of  them  may 
represent  one  of  the  following:  the  coin  obtained  by  Lyman  H.  Low, 
acting  as  agent  for  Virgil  M.  Brand,  from  the  United  States  Coin 
Company's  sale  of  the  Robert  L.  Moore  Collection,  February  20, 
1917;  the  coin  obtained  by  Low  for  Brand  from  the  Thomas  L.  Elder 
sale  of  the  Robert  Hewitt  and  B.C.  Bartlett  collections,  January  25, 
1918;  or  a  piece  simply  identified  as  Virgil  M.  Brand's  ledger  entry 
150,108. 


1011  1884  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Brilliant  and  frosty  sur¬ 

faces.  A  superb  coin. 

Although  slightly  over  5,000  pieces  were  struck,  it  has  been  our 
experience  that  Uncirculated  1884  gold  dollars  are  scarcer  than 
several  of  the  dates  with  lower  mintages.  Auction  offerings  are  few 
and  far  between. 


1012  1884  AU-50.  Very  sharp.  With  some  scattered  marks,  including  a 
microscopic  line  horizontally  on  the  obverse.  Frosty  and  attractive 
overall. 


1013  1888  Choice  AU-55.  Some  marks  on  the  cheek.  Fully  frosty  fields. 


1015  1889  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A  beautiful  specimen 

of  the  last  year  in  the  gold  dollar  series. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  1889  saw  a  generous  mintage  of 
gold  dollars,  the  highest  of  the  decade!  Almost  immediately  after 
mintage  was  stopped,  gold  dollars  became  a  popular  object  for  pur¬ 
suit  by  jewelers,  collectors,  and  others.  Within  a  relatively  short 
time  specimens  were  selling  at  a  premium.  As  noted  earlier,  it  was 
the  availability  of  such  coins  that  is  believed  to  have  first  attracted 
Virgil  M.  Brand  to  the  hobby. 

In  the  1930s,  when  Virgil's  estate  was  inventoried  by  Henry  Chap¬ 
man  and  Burdette  G.  Johnson,  Armin  Brand  received  as  his  share 
66  specimens  of  this  particular  gold  dollar  date!  Now,  only  three 
are  remaining — the  one  offered  here  and  those  in  the  next  two  lots. 


Another  MS-65  1889  Gold  Dollar 


1016  1889  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A  second  and  next-to- 
last  example  of  this  gold  dollar  date.  From  the  previously-mentioned 
group  received  by  Armin  Brand. 


1014  1888  AU-50  to  AU-55.  Sharp,  frosty,  attractive. 
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1017  1889  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  The  last  of  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  gold  dollars. 


Quarter  Eagles 


Quarter  eagles  from  the  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection 
presented  in  the  this  catalogue  range  from  the  rare  1825 
through  specimens  made  early  in  the  present  century.  Along 
the  way  you  will  find  a  number  of  glittering  Choice  Proofs, 
some  scarce  issues,  and  enough  "average"  pieces  that  vir¬ 
tually  any  bidder  desiring  a  quarter  eagle  with  the  incom¬ 
parable  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection  pedigree  should  have  no 
trouble  acquiring  one.  Literally,  there  is  something  for  every 
numismatic  taste  and  budget. 

Quarter  eagles  have  always  been  favorites  of  numis¬ 
matists.  The  denomination  has  an  interesting  history,  which 
begins  with  the  1796  issue  and  concludes  with  those  dated 
1929.  Early  issues  are  all  remarkable  for  their  rarity,  with 
the  1821-1834  span  in  particular  consisting  of  numerous 
elusive  pieces.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  that  era  is  the 
1825,  a  representative  of  which  is  in  the  following  listing. 
The  rarity  of  early  pieces  is  explained  by  the  situation  that 
toward  the  early  1830s,  gold  coins,  if  melted,  would  yield 
more  in  bullion  than  their  face  value.  Very  few  escaped  this 
economic  and  financial  fact  of  life. 

From  1834  through  1839  the  so-called  Classic  Head  style, 
the  work  of  William  W.  Kneass,  was  used.  From  1840 
through  1907  the  design  was  the  Coronet  or  Braided  Hair 
style  by  Christian  Gobrecht.  This  1840-1907  span  represents 
the  longest  use  without  major  change  of  any  coin  motif  in 
American  numismatic  history. 

As  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  drew  nearer,  the 
production  of  Philadelphia  was  deemed  inadequate  as 


westward  went  the  course  of  empire,  and  coinage  was  need¬ 
ed  to  serve  remote  districts.  Accordingly,  several  branch 
mints  were  opened. 

A  study  of  Virgil  M.  Brand's  purchase  ledgers  reveals  that 
during  the  span  of  his  collecting  activity  the  quarter  eagle 
was  his  favorite  gold  denomination.  Year  after  year,  when 
he  purchased  Proof  sets  from  the  Mint,  an  additional  sup¬ 
ply  of  quarter  eagles  was  acquired.  Of  course,  by  this  time 
(after  1889),  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  order  such  items 
as  $1  and  $3  pieces. 

In  1908  a  new  design,  the  Indian  style,  appeared.  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  who  worked  closely  with  noted  sculptor 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  until  the  latter's  death  in  1907,  pur¬ 
sued  his  dream  of  revising  American  coin  designs  from  the 
cent  onward.  The  task  for  the  quarter  eagle  fell  to  Bela  Lyon 
Pratt,  a  Boston  sculptor  who  at  one  time  was  a  student  of 
Saint-Gaudens.  Innovative  in  their  concept  in  the  American 
coinage  series,  the  new  designs  featured  incuse  lettering  and 
motifs.  The  field  or  plane  area  of  the  coin,  traditionally  the 
lowest  spot,  became  the  highest  on  the  Pratt  designs.  Pages 
of  The  Numismatist,  the  official  journal  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association,  reveal  that  the  new  style  was  not 
at  all  popular  with  collectors.  However,  Virgil  M.  Brand 
took  a  fancy  to  them,  for  he  added  many  examples  of  the 
$2V2  and  $5  pieces  to  his  holdings,  some  of  which  have  re¬ 
mained  in  the  family  until  the  present  sale. 


Prooflike  1825  Quarter  Eagle 


1018  1825  Choice  AU-55,  prooflike.  A  superb  "award-winning''  striking 

with  a  wealth  of  design  detail.  The  features  are  highlighted  by  vir¬ 
tually  complete  prooflike  fields.  An  examination  of  the  reeding  at 
the  top  border  under  magnification  reveals  a  slight  irregularity, 
possibly  due  to  the  expert  removal  of  mounting  (although  this  is 
not  at  all  certain).  This  coin  appeared  as  Lot  88  in  Part  1  of  the  Virgil 
M.  Brand  Collection,  but  the  cataloguer  (Q.  David  Bowers) 
overlooked  the  reeding  irregularity,  so  it  is  re-presented  for  sale  at 
the  present  time. 

Mint  records  reveal  that  4,434  specimens  were  minted  of  the  1825 
quarter  eagle  but,  like  others  of  its  era,  most  went  to  the  melting 
pot,  as  the  pieces  became  worth  more  in  bullion  value  than  theii 


indicated  denomination.  Probably  two  dozen  or  so  are  known  to 
day,  of  which  Virgil  M.  Brand  once  owned  a  substantial  percen¬ 
tage  (see  footnote). 

The  provenance  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  but  it  is 
either  a  piece  acquired  privately  from  Charles  Steigerwalt,  the  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pennsylvania  dealer,  on  October  30,  1893,  and  entered  in 
Virgil’s  journal  as  No.  11,167,  or  it  is  a  piece  from  B.  Mclx  Mehls 
38th  sale,  featuring  the  collections  of  W.F.  Kapp  and  Horace  Carr, 
May  17,  1916,  Lot  110  (journal  entry  No.  79,423).  As  part  of  his 
share  of  his  brother's  estate,  Armin  Brand  received  six  specimens 
when  the  division  was  made  in  the  1930s! 
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1019 


1834  New  type  without  motto  on  reverse.  Classic  Head  design  by 
Kneass.  Choice  VF-30.  A  pleasing  "type"  coin. 


1020  1834  Type  as  preceding.  Very  Fine-20. 


1021  1835  Very  Fine-20. 

Note:  The  records  suggest  that  Virgil  M.  Brand  was  particularly 
enamored  of  Classic  Head  quarter  eagles  of  the  1834-1839  years  and 
apparently  gave  instructions  to  banks  in  the  early  1890s  to  watch 
for  any  that  were  encountered  in  circulation.  It  is  probably  the  case 
that  at  one  time  he  had  hundreds  of  examples  in  various  circulated 
grades,  the  only  remaining  ones  of  which  are  offered  in  the  present 
catalogue. 


1022  1835  Fine-15. 

1023  1836  Fine-15. 


1024  1836  Extremely  Fine-40. 

1025  1836  Fine-15. 

1026  1835  Fine-15. 

1027  1836  Fine-15. 


Note:  The  several  1836  quarter  eagles  offered  here  are  reflective 
of  the  "something  for  everyone"  philosophy  of  the  present  catalogue. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  coin  with  the  celebrated  Virgil 
M.  Brand  Collection  pedigree  at  what  probably  will  be  relatively 
low  cost.  At  the  same  time  we  call  your  attention  to  our  "One  Lot 
Only"  bidding  option  (see  the  Terms  of  Sale  and  Instructions  for 
Mail  Bidders  in  the  front  of  the  catalogue).  In  this  way  you  can  bid 
on  several  1836  quarter  eagles  (for  example)  and  be  sure  of  win¬ 
ning  no  more  than  one  of  them. 


1028  1836  Fine-15.  A  final  example. 


1029  1842  Choice  Very  Fine-30.  Slightly  finer  than  the  specimen  offered 

in  Part  I  of  the  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection  sale. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  the  early  quarter  eagles. 
David  Akers  notes  that  "between  1863  and  about  1915  this  date  was 
considered  to  be  semi-unique  (two  known)"  and  that  the  piece  had 
several  early  auction  records  over  $100.  We  are  not  certain  that  the 
1842  was  really  considered  to  be  an  extreme  rarity  at  the  time.  It 
may  have  been  that  1841  was  the  year  intended,  but  1842  crept  in 
as  a  typographical  error — at  least  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
in  one  of  the  popular  guides  to  the  United  States  Mint  Cabinet  and 
possibly  other  publications.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  1842  certainly 
is  a  scarce  quarter  eagle,  and  the  recorded  mintage  of  just  2,823  pieces 
is  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  series — indeed,  it  is  the  very  lowest  among 
early  issues  of  the  Coronet  style.  And  yet  this  coin  catalogues  just 
$450  in  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins.  Here  is  another  ex¬ 
ample  that  truly  rare  United  States  coins  need  not  be  expensive. 


1030  1843-D  Small  date.  Crosslet  4.  AU-50.  Some  hairlines.  This  piece 

is  a  fairly  close  match  for  the  example  sold  by  us  in  the  Garrett  Col¬ 
lection  and  the  Louis  Eliasberg  Collection  and  certainly  ranks  among 
the  finest  known  specimens  of  this  issue.  David  Akers  records  74 
auction  appearances,  of  which  only  eight  were  described  as  AU  and 
five  as  Uncirculated.  The  usually-seen  1843-D  quarter  eagle  is  apt 
to  be  in  much  poorer  condition  than  the  coin  offered  here. 


1031  1843-D  Small  date,  crosslet  4.  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45.  A  sharp 
and  attractive  specimen  of  this  scarce  (in  this  condition)  Dahlonega 
Mint  quarter  eagle.  Another  prize  item. 

1032  1843-0  Small  date.  Crosslet  4.  Very  Fine-20. 


1033 


1845-0  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45. 


The  1845-0  is  one  of  the  rarer  issues  among  early  quarter  eagles, 
as  the  mintage  of  just  4,000  coins  suggests.  This  mintmark  variety 
was  omitted  from  official  Mint  reports  and  was  not  publicized  un¬ 
til  early  in  the  present  century.  B.  Max  Mehl,  the  famous  Fort  Worth, 
Texas  dealer,  claimed  to  have  discovered  the  first  piece. 


1034  1851-C  Fine-15.  Some  toning  on  the  reverse.  A  scarce  Charlotte  Mint 
issue.  Probably  only  two  dozen  or  so  different  examples  have  ap¬ 
peared  at  auction  in  the  past  half  century. 

1035  1853  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45. 

1036  1854  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45.  With  some  minor  scratches  and 
marks,  a  coin  which  should  be  examined  prior  to  bidding.  Reverse 
die  is  bulged  at  STATES,  an  interesting  situation. 

1037  1860-S  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45.  Some  original  mint  lustre  still  re¬ 
mains.  With  some  graffiti  in  the  obverse  field.  Another  piece  that 
should  be  examined  prior  to  bidding. 
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1038  1871 -S  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45.  Much  original  mint  lustre  still  re¬ 
mains.  "Underrated  and  underpriced"  according  to  David  Akers, 
who  has  studied  the  quarter  eagle  series  extensively. 

1039  1873  Open  3.  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45. 

1040  1873  Open  3,  another.  Also  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45. 

1041  1878  AU-50.  With  nearly  full  original  mint  lustre. 

1042  1878-S  AU-50,  prooflike. 

1043  1878-S  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45.  Much  original  mint  lustre  is  still 
in  evidence. 

1044  1879  AU-50.  A  sharp  strike.  Most  original  mint  lustre  still  remains. 


1045  1891  Choice  AU-55,  prooflike.  A  particularly  sharp  and  pleasing 
specimen  of  this  date.  Not  rare,  just  attractive. 

1046  1893  AU-50.  With  nearly  full  original  mint  lustre.  Another  attrac¬ 
tive  piece. 


Choice  Proof  1894  Quarter  Eagle 


1047  1894  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65.  A  superb  specimen  of  this  elusive 

issue.  Of  the  122  Proofs  originally  struck,  probably  no  more  than 
a  few  dozen  survive  today,  of  which  few  can  equal  the  piece  of¬ 
fered  here  (or  the  piece  offered  in  the  following  lot). 

Purchased  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  directly  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
in  the  year  of  issue.  Virgil's  journals  record  the  purchase  of  ten  pieces 
from  the  mint  in  March  1894,  a  further  ten  pieces  in  November, 
and  two  additional  coins,  for  a  total  of  22  pieces — or  nearly  20% 
of  the  entire  Proof  mintage!  After  the  division  of  Virgil  M.  Brand's 
estate  in  the  1930s,  Armin  received  ten  coins. 


A  Final  Choice  Proof  1894  $2Vi 


1048  1894  Choice  Proof-65.  Another  outstanding  specimen  of  this  scarce 

issue.  Like  the  preceding,  it  was  acquired  directly  from  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  in  the  year  of  issue  by  Virgil  M.  Brand,  who  had 
a  special  liking  for  quarter  eagles.  The  piece  has  remained  in  the 
Brand  family  ever  since.  When  is  the  next  time  you  will  have  the 
chance  to  purchase  a  piece  which  has  remained  in  the  same  collec¬ 
tion  ever  since  the  owner  bought  it  directly  from  the  Mint?! 

Purchased  directly  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  the  year  of  issue 
(see  footnote  to  the  preceding  lot). 


1049  1898  AU-50. 

1050  1899  MS-60/63.  Sharp,  frosty,  and  attractive. 

1051  1900  Choice  AU-55. 

1052  1901  Choice  AU-55.  Very  close  to  MS-60.  Virtually  all  original  mint 
lustre  still  survives. 


Select  Proof  1902  Quarter  Eagle 


1053  1902  Select  Brilliant  Proof-63.  A  very  attractive  specimen  and  an 

issue  of  which  only  193  Proofs  were  minted.  The  present  coin  is 
separated  by  Proof-65  only  by  some  light  lines  visible  under 
magnification.  An  elusive  piece,  counterparts  of  which  seldom  are 
offered  for  sale. 
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1902  Choice  AU-55  to  MS-60.  Sharp  and  frosty.  Quite  probably 
a  coin  which  has  never  seen  circulation. 

1055  1902  AU-55  to  MS-60,  virtually  a  twin  to  the  preceding.  Like  it, 
a  coin  which  probably  has  never  seen  hand-to-hand  use. 

1056  1902  Choice  AU-55. 

1057  1902  Choice  AU-55,  another. 

1058  1902  Choice  AU-55,  a  further  example. 

Note:  Again  we  call  your  attention  to  the  "One  Lot  Only"  op¬ 
tion  explained  in  the  front  of  the  catalogue.  In  this  way  you  can 
bid  on  several  examples  of  the  same  type  or  same  variety  of  the 
coin,  we  will  represent  your  interest  at  the  sale  itself  on  a  personal 
basis  and  you  will  be  assured  of  winning  no  more  than  one  piece. 
It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  remind  you  that  our  auction  ser¬ 
vice  is  indeed  personal.  Have  a  question  about  any  coin  in  the  Virgil 
M.  Brand  Collection  sale?  We  are  just  a  telephone  call  away  at 
(603  )  569-5095. 

1059  1902  AU-50. 

1060  1902  AU-50,  another. 

1061  1902  AU-50,  a  final  example  of  this  date. 

1062  1903  Proof-55.  A  Proof  which  saw  some  handling  or  limited  wear. 
Interestingly,  the  entire  coin  is  very  slightly  bent,  with  the  result 
that  a  convexity  exists  toward  the  front  of  the  coin,  and  the  reverse 
is  more  concave  than  usual.  Quite  an  intriguing  coin,  and  one  that 
should  be  examined  prior  to  bidding,  for  its  value  is  subject  to  dif¬ 
ferent  interpretations.  Just  197  Proofs  were  minted. 


1063  1903  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63. 

1064  1903  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  A  few  light  toning  flecks. 

Note:  Apparently  Virgil  M.  Brand  acquired  a  number  of  1903 
quarter  eagles  from  the  same  source,  for  in  our  preceding  sale  we 
offered  three  1903  quarter  eagles,  each  with  some  light  toning  flecks, 
indicating  a  common  origin.  Lot  1064  joins  the  other  three. 

1065  1903  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63. 

1066  1903  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  A  few  light  toning  flecks.  Prob¬ 

ably  from  the  same  source  mentioned  earlier. 

1067  1903  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60. 

1068  1903  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60. 

1069  1903  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60. 


1070  1903  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  The  final  specimen  of  this  date. 


1071  1904  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Sparkling  and  attractive. 


1072  1904  MS-60,  some  prooflike  surface. 


1073  1904  AU-55  obverse,  MS-63  reverse.  Actually,  this  combination 

seems  illogical,  for  it  is  not  proper  that  a  coin  can  be  "circulated" 
on  the  obverse  and  "Uncirculated"  on  the  reverse,  but  what  prob¬ 
ably  happened  in  this  instance  is  that  the  piece  laid  face-up  in  a 
cabinet  and  was  wiped  a  few  times  too  many  with  a  dusting  cloth, 
for  it  shows  hairlines  today.  This  was  undoubtedly  done  before  Virgil 
M.  Brand  acquired  it,  for  Virgil  himself  was  careful  to  preserve  his 
pieces  in  the  same  condition  as  acquired. 


1074  1905  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63,  with  some  pretensions 
to  full  MS-65  status.  A  sharply  struck  and  very  frosty  coin. 

.  1075  1905  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Virtually  identical  to  the 

preceding. 

1076  1905  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Not  quite  the  equal  to 
the  preceding,  but  still  MS-63,  in  the  opinion  of  the  cataloguer.  The 
last  in  the  trio  of  Uncirculated  pieces  of  this  date  offered  here. 

1077  1905  AU-50. 


1078  1906  Brilliant  Proof-55.  A  Proof  which  probably  spent  about  a  week 
in  circulation.  With  some  friction  visible  in  the  fields.  One  can  en¬ 
vision  a  scenario  in  which  one  of  Virgil  M.  Brand's  favorite  banks 
(and  he  did  business  with  several)  spotted  this  coin  which  had  been 
"spent"  by  a  numismatist,  who  perhaps  wanted  to  realize  the  face 
value  for  the  piece  in  an  era  in  which  the  premium  attached  Proof 
gold  coins  was  nil.  The  piece  was  then  retrieved  from  circulation 
and  sold  to  Virgil  M.  Brand.  Whatever  the  true  story  was,  the  piece 
is  interesting  and  is  definitely  one  of  the  160  Proofs  minted  this  year. 

1079  1906  Choice  AU-55,  prooflike  surfaces.  Tiny  discoloration  mark 
beneath  the  chin.  Not  a  Proof  which  has  seen  circulation  but,  rather, 
a  business  strike  which  was  originally  produced  with  prooflike  sur¬ 
face.  (Sometimes  the  grading  distinctions  in  coins  are  complicated!) 

1080  1906  Choice  AU-50.  With  nearly  a  full  complement  of  original  mint 
lustre. 
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Gem  Proof  1907  Quarter  Eagle 


1081  1907  Gem  Brilliant  Proof-67.  A  breathtakingly  superb  specimen  of 

the  last  year  of  the  Coronet  or  Braided  Hair  design,  motif  which 
had  been  in  continuous  use  since  1840.  Just  154  Proofs  were  coined, 
of  which  no  more  than  a  dozen  could  possibly  survive  today  in  con¬ 
dition  equal  to  this  one.  A  rare  prize! 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  at  the 
time  of  issue. 


1086  1908  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Although  in  MS-65  con¬ 

dition  the  1908  quarter  eagle  is  not  recognized  as  a  major  rarity, 
still  if  you  try  to  find  one  they  are  very  difficult  to  locate.  The  one 
offered  here  has  a  smooth  satiny  field  and  was  probably  handpicked 
by  Virgil  M.  Brand  at  the  time  of  issue. 

Probably  acquired  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  at  the  time  of  issue,  as 
noted. 


1087  1908  MS-60  to  MS-63.  Brilliant  Uncirculated.  An  attractive  example. 

1088  1908  MS-60  to  MS-63.  A  piece  which  is  virtually  identical  to  the 
preceding. 


1089  1908  MS-60  to  MS-63.  A  third  and  final  specimen  of  this  date  in 

this  grade. 


1090  1909  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63. 


1082  1907  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60,  with  some  features  of  MS-63. 

1083  1907  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60. 

1084  1907  Choice  AU-55. 


Gem  Matte  Proof  1908  %2Vz 


1085  1908  Gem  Matte  Proof-67.  A  superb  specimen  of  the  first  year  of 

the  innovative  incuse  design  by  Bela  Lyon  Pratt,  the  Boston  sculptor 
who  revised  the  motifs  of  the  $2 Vi  and  $5  issues. 

Although  Mint  reports  indicate  that  236  Proofs  were  coined,  it 
is  probably  the  case  that  not  all  were  actually  distributed.  As  we 
noted  in  ouf  description  of  a  similar  piece  in  our  Garrett  Collection 
sale,  following  the  initial  distribution — which  was  often  less  than 
the  total  mintage — many  of  these  coins  were  "spent,"  as  collectors 
objected  to  the  Matte  Proof  finish,  feeling  that  a  Proof  should  be 
"brilliant"  and  "mirrorlike"  rather  than  matte.  The  Matte  Proof  style 
was  popularized  by  the  Paris  Mint,  which  believed  that  such  a  sur¬ 
face  tended  to  display  the  relief  features  of  a  coin  or  medal  in  greater 
contrast,  rendering  it  more  artistic.  Collectors,  however,  felt  dif¬ 
ferently  and  rejected  the  pieces.  Matte  Proof  mintages  declined  over 
the  years,  resulting  in  very  small  quantities  of  Matte  Proof  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  final  years  of  the  style,  1914  and  1915. 


Today  Matte  Proofs  are  recognized  as  classic  examples  of 
numismatic  Americana.  Auction  records  for  Matte  Proofs  have  risen 
dramatically,  and  in  many  instances  such  pieces  have  sold  for  much 
more  than  their  Brilliant  Proof  counterparts  minted  a  few  years 
earlier.  In  our  offering  of  the  Garrett  Collection  and  the  Eliasberg 
Collection  the  Matte  Proof  issues  were  among  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastically  received.  Another  feature  of  the  Matte  Proof  coinage 
is  that  it  is  possible  to  put  together  a  finite  collection  of  these  from 
1908  through  1915.  While  all  pieces  are  quite  rare,  there  are  none 
of  "impossible"  rarity  or  cost. 

The  presently  offered  coin  is  an  exquisite  gem  and  is  certainly 
among  the  finest  known.  In  fact,  no  example  could  be  nicer. 

Obtained  from  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  of  issue. 
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Select  Proof  1910  Quarter  Eagle 


1091  1910  Select  Satin  or  Matte  Proof-63.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  this 

very  rare  issue.  Some  minor  friction,  visible  under  magnification, 
keeps  this  from  the  Proof-65  or  Proof-67  category.  Although  Mint 
reports  indicate  that  the  outstanding  quantity  of  682  pieces  left  the 
coining  press,  virtually  all  authorities  believe  that  the  number  is  ob¬ 
viously  in  error.  David  Akers  sums  up  the  situation  nicely: 

"The  reported  mintage  of  682  Proofs  is  significantly  higher  than 
for  any  other  Proof  quarter  eagle.  However,  Proofs  of  this  date  are 
much  more  rare  than  those  of  1908,  1911,  1912,  or  1913,  and 
therefore  one  can  reasonably  conclude  that  either  the  mintage  figure 
is  in  error  or  that  most  of  the  issue  was  melted." 

The  same  writer  was  able  to  locate  sale  records  for  just  21  coins 
sold  at  auction,  including  duplicates.  It  is  doubtful  if  more  than  two 
or  three  dozen  are  known  today. 

like  the  1909  Proof  gold  coins  of  various  denominations,  the  1910 
quarter  eagle  has  a  satiny  appearance  and  is  somewhat  brighter  than 
the  regular  Matte  Proof  style.  It  is  often  characterized  as  a  Roman 
finish. 


Choice  Proof  1911  Quarter  Eagle 


1092  1911  Choice  Matte  Proof-65.  One  of  the  rarest  issues  in  the  series 

probably.  It  is  believed  that  no  more  than  two  or  three  dozen  ex¬ 
amples  survive  from  the  191  Proofs  reported  to  have  been  struck. 
Indeed,  all  Matte  Proof  gold  coins  are  great  rarities  in  relation  to 
other  coinage.  They  certainly  are  the  "rarest  of  the  rare"  in  the 
American  coinage  spectrum  of  the  20th  century. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  at  the 
time  of  issue. 


1093  1912  Extremely  Fine-40. 

1094  1914  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  The  last  quarter  eagle  in 
the  Virgil  M.  Brand  holdings. 


Assay  Commission  Medals 


Medals  connected  with  the  United  States  Assay  Commis¬ 
sion  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  areas  of  American 
numismatics.  The  first  such  medals  were  issued  in  1860,  thus 
establishing  a  tradition  which  was  to  last  for  over  a  cen¬ 
tury,  until  President  Jimmy  Carter  abolished  the  ritual  in 
an  economy  move  (viewed  as  extremely  short-sighted  by 
numismatists)  in  1977. 

During  the  1860  to  1977  span,  production  was  continuous, 
except  for  a  gap  from  1862-1866.  During  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  it  was  customary  to  produce  impressions  in  various 
metals,  and  for  numerous  years  examples  were  made  in  cop¬ 
per  (usually  with  a  surface  bronzed  prior  to  striking), 
aluminum,  and  silver.  With  the  solitary  exception  of  1977, 
medals  were  not  offered  to  the  general  public  but  were 
reserved  for  presentation  to  important  government  officials 
and  those  connected  with  the  Assay  Commission  itself. 

The  Assay  Commission  had  its  foundation  in  a  British 
tradition,  the  Trial  of  the  Pyx,  instituted  formally  in  England 
by  King  Edward  I  in  1279.  Basically,  such  a  procedure  was 
intended  to  review  coinage  produced  during  the  previous 
year,  during  the  span  since  the  last  assay,  or  for  some  other 
specified  interval.  It  was  a  check  and  balance  system  to  be 
sure  that  the  specimens  produced  were  of  correct  weight  and 
fineness. 

The  present-day  collector  is  referred  to  two  sources 
(among  others)  for  information  concerning  these  fascinating 
pieces.  The  first  is  Medals  of  the  United  States  Mint ,  The 
First  Century  1792-1892,  by  Robert  W.  Julian,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  The  Assay  Medals  by  Francis  Pessolano-Filos.  Infor¬ 
mation  in  these  references  conflicts  in  some  instances  (for 
example,  Pessolano-Filos  notes  that  the  first  Assay  Com¬ 
mission  met  in  1793,  whereas  Julian  notes:  "Although  the 
regular  coinage  of  silver  began  in  1794  and  gold  in  1795, 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Assay  Commission  was  not  held  until 
March  1797"),  but  both  are  extremely  useful  references.  The 
Julian  text  notes  that  the  Assay  Commission  failed  to  meet 
only  once  after  it  was  originally  established,  that  time  be¬ 
ing  1817,  because  no  coinage  in  precious  metals  was  accom¬ 
plished  since  the  preceding  meeting  of  the  group. 

In  the  early  days,  the  Assay  Commission  consisted  of  high 
government  officials.  In  1837  the  rules  were  changed  to  in¬ 
clude  appointed  members  from  the  general  populace  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  connected  with  the  government. 

It  was  not  until  1860  that  it  was  decided  to  honor  the 
Assay  Commission  members  with  a  medal  given  as  a 
memento  of  their  service.  Julian  suggests  that  Director  of 
the  Mint  James  Ross  Snowden  also  was  interested  in  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  Medal  Department  of  the  Mint  at  the  time.  Snowden 
believed  that  the  important  government  officials  appointed 
to  that  group  would  recognize  the  importance  of  the  Medal 
Department  if  they  had  a  souvenir  from  it.  During  this  era 
the  Washington  Cabinet,  consisting  primarily  of  medals 
depicting  the  first  president,  was  the  main  attraction  in  the 


Mint  Collection  exhibited  at  Philadelphia.  More  attention 
was  paid  to  medallic  designs — considered  to  be  works  of 
art — than  to  circulating  coinage.  It  was  thus  perhaps  natural 
that  the  Assay  Commission  would  furnish  the  reason  for 
the  introduction  of  a  new  series  of  medals  to  be  admired 
and  appreciated. 

The  first  Assay  Commission  medal,  that  produced  in 
1860,  was  the  work  of  engraver  James  B.  Longacre,  who 
simply  borrowed  the  portrait  of  a  design  he  had  earlier  used 
for  pattern  half  dollars  (in  1859)  as  the  main  motif.  Ap¬ 
parently,  Longacre  was  not  particularly  energetic,  for  there 
are  numerous  instances  of  copying  or  re-using  earlier  designs 
during  his  tenure  as  chief  engraver  at  the  Mint  (which  began 
in  1844  and  extended  to  1869).  For  example,  when  Longacre 
"designed"  the  1856  flying  eagle  cent  (produced  in  pattern 
form  in  1856  and  for  circulation  in  1857-1858),  he  used  as 
the  obverse  design  the  flying  eagle  which  his  predecessor, 
Christian  Gobrecht,  had  used  for  the  reverse  of  his  illustrious 
pattern  silver  dollar  of  1836,  while  the  reverse  was  copied 
from  Longacre's  wreath  employed  earlier  on  the  $3  and  Type 
II  gold  $1  of  1854. 

The  1860  design,  with  the  head  of  Miss  Liberty  facing 
right,  was  used  the  following  year,  1861,  simply  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  date.  After  1861  no  Assay  Commission  medals  were 
produced  until  1867.  The  exigencies  of  the  Civil  War  prob¬ 
ably  precluded  such  "frivolities."  Although  it  is  not  related 
to  the  following  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection  offering,  we  note 
at  this  point  that  there  were  two  other  years  in  which  quasi- 
Assay  Commission  medals  were  made,  1936  (when  a  mul¬ 
ing  of  two  other  "stock"  medals  was  created,  distinguished 
as  an  Assay  Commission  medal  only  by  the  inscription  on 
the  edge:  ANNUAL  ASSAY  1936)  and  1954  (when  a  stock 
Lincoln  presidential  medal  was  used  and  was  distinguished 
by  having  the  Assay  Commission  member's  name  engraved 
on  the  edge). 

Over  the  years,  particularly  during  the  1870s,  a  number 
of  "fancy  pieces"  were  produced,  probably  for  private  or 
secret  sale  to  collectors,  in  keeping  with  Mint  ethics  of  the 
period.  Records  on  the  subject  tend  to  be  confusing.  Robert 
W.  Julian  notes  concerning  a  variety  of  1871  Assay  Com¬ 
mission  medal  struck  in  silver  that  the  engraver's  ordering 
book  shows  that  25  were  struck,  but  that  another  record 
indicates  that  $28.11  worth  of  silver  had  been  used  (which 
works  out  to  43  medals  at  normal  weight),  while  still  another 
record  shows  the  purchase  of  24  presentation  cases  to  house 
the  medals. 

Assay  Commission  medals  formed  an  area  of  special  in¬ 
terest  for  Virgil  M.  Brand.  The  cataloguer  (who  enjoys 
describing  such  pieces)  and  present-day  collectors  are  for¬ 
tunate  that  a  beautiful  grouping  of  significant  pieces  has  re¬ 
mained  with  the  Brand  family  until  the  present  time.  The 
offering  commences  herewith: 
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1095  1861  Assay  Commission  medal.  Copper,  bronzed  before  striking. 

302.4  grains.  33.30  mm.  Choice  Proof. 

The  obverse  features  the  portrait  of  Miss  Liberty  by  James  B. 
Longacre,  with  the  engraver's  initial  L  appearing  in  microscopic  form 
near  the  terminal  of  the  scroll.  The  same  motif  dominated  the  various 
pattern  half  dollar  issues  (Judd-191,  etc.)  produced  in  1859  by  the 
same  engraver.  The  reverse  is  an  expanded  version  of  the  laurel 
wreath  used  on  certain  pattern  cents  of  1858  (J-208,  etc.). 

The  Assay  Commission  in  1861  met  on  Monday,  February  11, 
and  consisted  of  President  James  Buchanan,  the  secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  director  of  the  Mint,  the  chairman  of  the  Assay  Com¬ 
mission,  three  government  officials  from  the  Philadelphia  area,  eight 
members  of  the  public,  and  six  representatives  of  the  Philadelphia 
Mint. 


1096  1867  Assay  Commission  medal.  Copper,  bronzed  before  striking. 

329.1  grains.  33.0  mm.  Choice  Proof. 

The  obverse  and  reverse  designs  are  similar  to  those  used  in 
1861-1862  except  for  the  date.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among 
members  of  the  general  public  named  to  the  Assay  Commission  this 
year  was  William  Sumner  Appleton,  a  well-known  numismatist. 


1097  1870  Assay  Commission  medal.  Aluminum.  64.8  grains.  33.25  mm. 

Proof  with  some  minor  friction.  Overall  a  very  attractive  and  bright 
piece. 

The  obverse  of  this  issue  is  distinctive  and  features  Columbia 
standing,  facing  to  the  observer's  right,  holding  a  snake  in  her  right 
hand  (the  snake  is  coiled  in  the  herpetologically  unnatural  position 
of  a  continuous  circle  with  tail  in  its  mouth)  and  the  scales  of  justice 
in  her  left.  To  the  left  side  of  the  medal  is  a  couchant  lion  (partly 
obscured  by  the  folds  of  Columbia's  robe),  a  strongbox  and  an  assay 
furnace.  T o  the  right  is  an  ornate  acid  retort,  stand  and  implements. 
The  initials  W.B.F.  (William  Barber  fecit — or  William  Barber  "made 
it")  are  to  the  lower  left.  In  the  bottom  in  an  arc  is  the  inscription 
J  POLLOCK  DIRECTOR.  The  reverse  consists  of  a  wreath  of  oak 
and  laurel  with  an  inscription  within.  Robert  Julian  notes  that  "the 
director's  name  appearing  on  the  obverse  of  medals  for  the  years 
1870  through  1873  is  probably  more  indicative  of  his  having  had 
a  hand  in  the  design  than  other  reason."  The  same  design  was  later 
revived  for  use  in  1872. 


1098  1871  Assay  Commission  medal.  Bronze.  Brilliant  (not  bronzed  before 

striking)  surface.  318.3  grains.  33.25  mm.  Proof  with  some  toning 
areas  and  flecks,  but  generally  retaining  full  brilliance.  First  varie¬ 
ty  of  the  year  (Julian  No.  AC-9)  with  director's  name  in  exergue. 

The  obverse  depicts  Archimedes  in  a  classical  archway.  To  the 
left  is  an  ornate  tub  which  symbolizes  the  specific  gravity  test  for 
metals.  To  the  right  is  a  stool  and,  on  a  pedestal,  a  helmeted  bust. 
Archimedes,  the  Greek  mathematician  and  physicist,  is  credited  with 
the  invention  of  the  specific  gravity  process.  Below  appears  an  in¬ 
scription  in  two  lines:  J  POLLOCK/DIRECTOR. 

The  reverse  consists  of  an  inscription  within  an  overly  ornate  and 
complicated  (cataloguer's  opinion)  wreath. 


1099  1871  Assay  Commission  medal.  Silver.  346.5  grains.  33.25  mm. 
Choice  Proof  with  beautiful  light  iridescent  toning.  Second  type 
(Julian  No.  AC-10)  without  director  s  name  in  exergue.  Obverse  and 
reverse  designs  similar  to  the  preceding. 

Note:  While  both  medals  employ  an  identical  reverse  die,  the 
obverse  differs  in  several  minor  respects.  The  variety  offered  here 
(without  director's  name  on  the  base)  has  clouds  added  at  the  top 
of  the  archway,  has  a  different  ground  line  at  the  bottom  of  the 
assay  tub,  and  exhibits  several  other  minor  differences  discernible 
under  magnification. 


1100  1871  Assay  Commission  medal.  Copper,  with  surface  bronzed  prior 

to  striking.  330.0  grains.  33.25  inm.  Choice  Proof.  Mottled  dark 
brown  and  chestnut  coloration. 

From  the  same  dies  as  the  preceding. 
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1101  1872  Assay  Commission  medal.  Silver.  249.0  grains.  33.0  mm.  Proof 

with  some  ancient  hairlines  (which  are  effectively  masked  by  at¬ 
tractive  iridescent  toning  acquired  over  a  long  span  of  years). 

The  obverse  design  is  a  close  copy  of  that  used  in  1870  (see  descrip¬ 
tion  under  Lot  1097)  with  standing  figure  of  Columbia,  snake,  scales, 
lion,  strongbox,  acid  retort,  etc.,  but  with  some  minor  design  dif¬ 
ferences.  On  the  1870  issue  the  handle  to  the  mortar  and  pestle  com¬ 
bination  near  the  acid  retort  is  simply  a  spike,  while  on  the  1872 
version  it  is  knobbed  (as  normally  seen  in  laboratories).  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  W.B.F.  appears  to  the  left  side  of  the  1870  issue,  while  on  the 
1872  issue  the  letters  W.B.  are  to  the  left  and  F.  is  to  the  far  right. 
On  the  1870  issue  the  inscription  J  POLLOCK  DIRECTOR  curves 
along  the  bottom  border  and  lacks  punctuation  after  the  first  let¬ 
ter,  while  on  the  1872  it  appears  in  two  straight  lines  as  J. 
POLLOCK/DIRECTOR.  The  reverse  wreath  is  similar  to  that  used 
on  the  1870  issue  but  with  a  change  of  date  in  the  inscription. 

Robert  W.  Julian  notes  that  25  silver  medals  were  struck  in 
February  1872. 


1102  1873  Assay  Commission  medal.  Silver.  244.9  grains.  33.16  mm. 

Choice  Proof  with  beautiful  magenta  and  light  iridescent  toning. 

The  obverse  die  is  identical  to  that  used  to  strike  the  first  variety 
of  1871  (refer  to  Lot  1098)  with  Archimedes,  archway,  tub,  helmeted 
bust,  etc.,  and  with  J.  POLLOCK /DIRECTOR  in  the  exergue  in  two 
straight  lines.  The  reverse  bears  an  exceedingly  delicately-executed 
wreath  within  which  is  a  funeral  catafalque  inscribed  ECKFELDT. 
The  inscription  ANNUAL/ASSAY./1873.  appears  below  in  three 
lines. 

The  design  was  a  memorial  to  Mint  Assayer  Jacob  Eckfeldt,  who 
died  on  August  9,  1872,  having  been  at  the  Mint  for  over  40  years. 
Robert  W.  Julian  suggests  that  an  additional  50  or  so  medals  may 
have  been  struck  to  distribute  among  his  friends,  who  were  quite 
numerous. 


1103  1873  Assay  Commission  medal.  Copper.  322.3  grains.  33.16  mm. 

Brown-toned  Proof  with  ample  evidences  of  mint  red.  Small  edge 
bump  at  lower  right  of  obverse. 

Dies  as  preceding. 


1104  1875  Assay  Commission  medal.  Copper,  bronzed  before  striking. 

336.5  grains.  33.35  mm.  Choice  Proof. 

The  obverse  die  is  similar  to  the  1871  issue  (see  Lot  1099)  without 
the  director's  name  in  the  exergue,  but  the  die  is  not  identical.  The 
1871  die  has  clouds  at  the  top  of  the  arch,  whereas  the  1875  die  does 
not.  Several  other  minor  differences  can  be  observed  as  well.  Robert 
W.  Julian  notes  (his  variety  AC-14)  that  the  die  is  identical  to  that 
used  in  1871,  so  perhaps  he  is  aware  of  a  minor  variation  different 
from  that  offered  here.  Compare,  for  example,  the  1871  (page  7) 
and  1875  (page  11)  plates  in  The  Assay  Medals  by  Francis  Pessolano- 
Filos  (although  that  author  omitted  differentiating  varieties  of  the 
former  year). 


1105  1876  Assay  Commission  medal.  Copper,  bronzed  before  striking. 

343.2  grains.  33.5  mm.  Choice  Proof. 

This  piece  bears  on  the  obverse  the  portrait  of  George  Washington 
(and  is  listed  by  Baker  as  No.  347).  It  appears  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
celebrated  bust  by  Houdon,  engraved  by  William  Barber  (whose 
signature,  BARBER,  appears  in  the  field  below  the  neck  truncation). 
The  reverse  observes  the  centennial  and  bears  the  inscription  YEAR 
ONE  HUNDRED/OF  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE  on  the  border, 
a  circle  and  continuous  wreath  within,  and  at  the  center  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  within  four  lines:  1776 /ANNUAL /ASS AY/ 1876.  The  1776  date 
is  surrounded  by  rays  of  glory. 


1106  1877  Assay  Commission  medal.  Copper,  bronzed  before  striking. 

298.8  grains.  33.25  mm.  Choice  Proof. 

The  obverse  is  from  the  identical  die  used  to  strike  the  1875  issue 
described  earlier  (Lot  1104),  without  director's  name  and  without 
clouds  in  the  arch.  The  reverse  depicts  an  ornate  wreath  enclosing 
the  inscription  in  three  lines:  ANNUAL/ ASSAY/1877. 
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1107  1878  Assay  Commission  medal.  Copper,  lightly  bronzed  before  strik¬ 

ing.  278.6  grains.  33.25  mm.  Choice  Proof  with  lightly  mottled  ton¬ 
ing.  Baker-348. 

Obverse  with  the  same  die  employed  in  1876  (see  lot  1105),  with 
bust  of  Washington,  BARBER  below.  Reverse  bears  a  three-line  in¬ 
scription  within  a  large  wreath. 


1108  1879  Assay  Commission  medal.  Silver.  413.8  grains.  Larger  diameter 

this  year  (38.18  mm.).  Choice  Proof  with  mottled  gray  toning. 

The  obverse  bears  a  head  and  shoulders  portrait,  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  H.R.  LINDERMAN.  above,  and  NA  [born]  1825.  OB  [died] 
1879.  The  portrait  is  signed  BARBER  F. 

The  obverse  honors  that  numismatic  scoundrel  (so  recognized  by 
researchers  at  a  later  time)  Dr.  Henry  Richard  Linderman,  who 
served  as  Director  of  the  Mint  from  April  1867  to  May  1869,  but 
who  maintained  close  connections  with  the  Mint  for  a  much  longer 
interval.  One  of  his  favorite  endeavors  was  producing  restrikes  and 
"fancy  pieces"  for  collectors,  for  which  he  can  either  be  condemned 
or  praised  today,  depending  upon  your  point  of  view. 

The  reverse  is  irrelevant  to  the  obverse  and  depicts  a  goddess  lay¬ 
ing  a  wreath  on  a  funeral  urn  atop  a  tomb  enscribed  HENRY  on 
the  front,  and  NA  1799  OB  1879  on  the  side.  Below  is  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  JOSEPH  HENRY.  Around  the  border  appears:  ANNUAL 
ASSAY  1879./SCIENTA  VIRTUS  VERITAS  [knowledge,  courage, 
truth], 

Joseph  Henry,  a  scientist,  was  born  in  Washington  on  May  13, 
1797,  and  was  associated  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  most 
of  his  professional  life  (1846  to  1878).  Henry  died  in  1878,  not  in 
1879  as  inscribed  on  the  medal. 

Robert  W.  Julian  indicates  that  a  minimum  of  four  silver  and  30 
bronze  medals  were  struck  in  1879. 


1109  1880  Assay  Commission  medal.  Copper,  bronzed  before  striking. 

351.8  grains.  33.0  mm.  Choice  Proof. 

The  obverse  bears  the  portrait  of  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
facing  left,  with  the  surrounding  inscription:  THE  MINT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES /ANNUAL  ASSAY  1880.  The  obverse  die  was 
by  George  T.  Morgan,  who  was  relatively  new  at  the  Mint  but  who 
had  achieved  a  measure  of  importance  with  the  1878  silver  dollar 
and  an  illustrious  series  of  patterns. 

The  reverse  shows  a  semi-nude  goddess  lighting  the  Lamp  of 
Knowledge,  which  is  mounted  on  a  pedestal,  the  base  of  which  is 
a  miniature  representation  of  Archimedes,  an  arch,  and  tub,  etc., 
as  used  as  the  main  motif  on  certain  earlier  Assay  Commission 
medals.  The  left  hand  of  the  goddess  covers  the  mouth  of  a  small 
amphora.  The  inscription  enclosed  in  quotation  marks,  appears 
above:  "EFFICACI  DO  MANUS  SCIENTIAE"  [I  am  devoted  to 
useful  knowledge],  while  PHILIDELPHLA  appears  below.  The 
reverse  design  was  the  work  of  Charles  E.  Barber,  whose  initials 
appear  below  the  goddess'  left  foot.  Barber's  motif  was  not  original, 
except  for  minor  details,  for  the  same  design  is  the  subject  of  an 
earlier  bronze  plaque  (an  example  of  which  is  owned  by  the 
cataloguer). 

Of  the  issue,  Julian  notes:  "The  reverse  by  Charles  E.  Barber,  is 
of  superior  execution  and  shows  that  he  was  capable  of  work  of 
exceptionally  fine  quality.  This  may  well  have  been  Barber's  opus 
in  his  bid  to  beome  the  chief  engraver  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
William  Barber,  a  few  months  before.  Charles  Barber  became 
engraver  in  late  January  in  1880,  and  he  held  the  post  until  his  death 
in  1917." 


1110  1881  Assay  Commission  medal.  Copper,  bronzed  before  striking. 

348.9  grains.  33.2  mm.  Choice  Proof. 

The  obverse  is  similar  to  that  of  1880  (see  preceding  lot)  except 
for  the  date  1881.  The  George  T.  Morgan  portrait  of  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes  is  employed. 

The  reverse  is  a  new  design  by  George  T.  Morgan.  Shown  are 
allegorical  figures  of  Liberty  and  Justice  standing  with  a  steam- 
operated  coining  press  (of  the  type  introduced  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  in  1836)  in  the  background.  Below  is  the  inscription  in  three 
lines:  NE  QUID  DETRIMENTI / RESPUBLIC A/CAPLAT  (let  not  the 
state  receive  any  harm).  The  initials  of  the  engraver,  C.E.B.,  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  baseline  toward  the  left.  This  is  designated  as  an  alter¬ 
nate  reverse  by  Julian,  who  implies  that  the  "regular"  bears  simply 
the  initial  B.  Julian's  comment  concerning  the  Latin  inscription  is 
relevant:  "The  Latin  legend  on  the  reverse  refers  to  the  debate  in 
the  Roman  Senate  over  the  Cataline  conspiracy.  It  is  a  quotation 
from  the  famed  orator  Cicero  who  was  appealing  for  emergency 
powers  to  deal  with  the  conspirators.  It  was  intended  to  mean,  in 
a  modem  context,  that  the  people  should  receive  no  harm  from 
dishonest  Mint  officials." 
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1111  1894  Assay  Commission  medal.  Copper.  262.2  grains.  32.6  mm. 

Extremely  Fine  or  better. 

The  obverse  bears  the  high-relief  portrait  of  President  Grover 
Cleveland,  by  Charles  E.  Barber.  The  surrounding  inscription  is 
observed:  THE  MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES/ANNUAL 
ASSAY  1894.  The  reverse,  by  George  T.  Morgan,  depicts  a  god¬ 
dess  holding  a  weight  in  her  hand,  with  a  child  holding  additional 
weights  to  the  left.  Below  appears  the  inscription  REM  ACU  [it  has 
been  tested]. 

Among  the  Assay  Commission  members  in  1894  was  James  W. 
Ellsworth,  who  went  on  to  form  one  of  America's  finest  collections 
(a  holding  purchased  nearly  three  decades  later  by  Wayte  Raymond 
and  John  Work  Garrett). 


1112  1901  Assay  Commission  medal.  Copper,  bronzed  before  striking. 

795.4  grains.  Rectangular  plaque  measuring  39.60  mm.  wide  by  56.10 
mm.  high.  Matte  Proof. 

The  obverse,  by  Charles  E.  Barber,  shows  the  President  in  a  jacket. 
On  his  left  lapel  is  a  badge  of  the  Loyal  legion.  The  inscription 
WILLIAM  McKINLEY  appears  above,  while  the  inscription  PRESI- 
DENT/OF/THE/UNITED  STATES  appears  below.  The  reverse,  by 
George  T.  Morgan,  shows  a  Mint  workman  in  the  Assay  Depart¬ 
ment  extracting  a  sample  from  a  furnace.  In  the  background  are 
well  stocked  laboratory  shelves.  Above  appears  a  power  drive  with 
take-off  pulleys  (mechanical  equipment  at  the  Mint  was  driven  by 
a  central  steam  engine  connected  to  shafts  and  pulleys).  Below  is 
the  inscription  MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES/ANNUAL  ASSAY 
1901  in  two  lines. 

The  rectangular  format  represents  a  departure  from  the  earlier 
style. 


1113  1903  Assay  Commission  medal.  Silver.  820.9  grains.  Plaque  measur¬ 
ing  30.0  mm.  wide  by  54.90  mm.  high.  Choice  Matte  Proof.  In 
velvet-lined  purple  leather  presentation  case. 

The  obverse,  by  George  T.  Morgan  (who  also  designed  the 
reverse),  depicts  a  portrait  in  high  relief  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  facing  forward.  The  inscription  PRESIDENT/OF 
THE/UNITED  STATES  is  below.  The  reverse  is  similar  to  that  used 
in  1901  (see  preceding  lot)  except  for  the  date. 

1114  1903  Assay  Commission  medal.  Silver  plaque  as  preceding,  but 
measurably  heavier  (871.8  grains).  30.0  mm.  wide  by  54.9  mm.  high. 
Choice  Matte  Proof. 

It  is  believed  that  50  examples  of  this  issue  were  struck. 


1115  1905  Assay  Commission  medal.  Silver.  732.4  grains.  Plaque  measur¬ 

ing  38  mm.  wide  by  56  mm.  high.  Choice  Matte  Proof  with  attrac¬ 
tive  iridescent  toning. 

The  dies  for  the  obverse  and  reverse  were  a  combination  of  the 
work  of  George  T.  Morgan  and  Charles  E.  Barber.  The  obverse 
depicts  the  portrait  of  Roosevelt  facing  to  the  observer's  left.  The 
inscription  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  is  above,  and  below  is  PRESI¬ 
DENT/OF  THE/UNITED  STATES.  The  reverse  shows  the 
embellished  seal  of  the  Treasury  Department  surmounted  by  a  de¬ 
fiant  eagle.  To  the  lower  right  is  a  large  olive  branch.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  in  several  lines:  MINT/OF  THE/UNITED  STATES/ AN¬ 
NUAL /AS  SAY/ 1905. 

Forty  silver  examples  were  struck  on  January  23,  1905. 
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1116  1906  Assay  Commission  medal.  Silver.  1,024.1  grains.  Rectangular 

plaque  measuring  38.8  mm.  wide  by  55  mm.  high.  Choice  Matte 
Proof  (but  with  a  tiny  scratch  on  the  reverse).  In  velvet-lined  pur¬ 
ple  leather  case  of  issue. 

The  obverse  was  engraved  by  Charles  E.  Barber,  who  modified 
the  design  for  the  preceding  year.  The  head  of  Roosevelt  is  slightly 
smaller,  and  other  differences  can  be  observed.  The  signature 
BARBER  appears  below  the  left  shoulder. 

The  reverse  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Treasury  Seal  with  a  defiant 
eagle  perched  on  top,  facing  left  (whereas  in  a  smaller  version  the 
defiant  eagle  was  facing  right  on  the  medal  of  the  year  before),  with 
ornate  scrollwork  around,  and  E  PLUR1BUS  UNUM  on  a  ribbon 
below.  At  the  bottom  appears  the  inscription  in  two  lines:  MINT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES/ANNUAL  ASSAY  1906.  The  name  of 
the  engraver,  Morgan,  appears  vertically  near  the  lower  right  edge. 

Seventy-six  examples  were  struck  in  silver  during  the  early  part 
of  1906.  Members  of  the  Assay  Commission  that  year  included  noted 
sculptor  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  (who  was  busily  at  work  producing 
coinage  designs  at  the  request  of  President  Roosevelt),  and  one  of 
the  best-known  numismatists  of  the  time,  George  H.  Earle,  Jr.  The 
Assay  Commission  met  on  February  14.  Apparently,  George  H. 
Earle,  Jr.  became  fascinated  with  the  medals  and  requested  that  he 
be  provided  with  earlier-dated  examples,  for  a  letter  dated  February 
21,  1906,  from  Director  of  the  Mint,  George  E.  Roberts,  to  the 
Superintendent  noted: 

"I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant  giving  a  list  of 
dies  for  assay  medals  now  on  hand.  You  are  authorized  to  have  one 
each  of  these  struck  for  Mr.  George  H.  Earle,  Jr.,  charging  the  cost 
of  metal  and  labor  upon  it." 

The  Earle  request  was  fulfilled  on  March  6,  1906. 


1117  1906  Assay  Commission  medal.  Silver.  Rectangular  plaque  similar 

to  preceding  but  with  weight  of  1034.3  grains.  38.8  mm.  wide  by 
55  mm.  high.  Choice  Matte  Proof. 


1118  1921  Assay  Commission  medal.  Yellow  bronze.  51  mm.  83.4  grains. 

Choice  Matte  Proof.  Obverse  with  portrait  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
facing  left,  inscription  to  left  and  right.  Reverse  with  standing  god¬ 
dess  holding  a  scroll,  with  balances,  seal,  and  inscription.  The 
obverse  was  designed  by  John  R.  Sinnock,  the  reverse  by  George 
T.  Morgan. 

Among  those  on  the  Assay  Commission  that  year  were  James  E. 
Fraser  (designer  of  the  Indian  head  or  "buffalo"  nickel)  and  Judson 
Brenner  (a  prominent  numismatist). 

Assay  Commission  medals  of  this  era  are  of  extreme  rarity. 


1119  1923  Assay  Commission  medal.  Yellow  bronze.  50.5  mm.  929.0 

grains.  Choice  Matte  Proof. 

The  obverse  and  reverse  were  designed  by  George  T.  Morgan. 
The  obverse  features  a  detailed  portrait  of  Warren  G.  Harding,  with 
inscriptions  to  the  left  and  right,  and  with  MORGAN  incuse  at  lower 
right.  The  reverse  shows  balance  scales  with  a  torch  as  the  vertical 
element.  Inscriptions  are  above  and  below. 
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Washington  Pieces 


Washington  medals  form  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  that  great  monument,  which  love  and  gratitude 
have  so  steadily  built,  in  memory  of  the  services  and 
virtues  of  the  foremost  man  in  American  history. 

The  preceding  quotation  begins  the  preface  to  W.S. 
Baker's  Medallic  Portraits  of  Washington,  published  in  1885 
and  remaining  today  the  standard  reference  in  the  series. 

The  Washington  pieces  offered  in  the  following  listing 
from  the  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection  represent  a  diverse 
grouping.  Included  are  some  of  the  classics  as  well  as  some 
of  the  later  items.  Prospective  bidders  are  also  urged  to  refer 
to  our  listing  of  Washington  pieces  under  Masonic  chapter 
pennies  in  the  present  catalogue. 

The  first  president  of  the  United  States  was  born  in 
Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  on  February  22  (the  ac¬ 
tual  birth  date  was  February'  11  on  the  Julian  calendar),  1732. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Augustine  Washington,  a  Virginia 
planter  educated  in  England,  and  his  second  wife,  Mary  Bell. 
He  spent  much  of  his  childhood  on  the  Ferry  Farm  on  the 
Rappahannock  River,  opposite  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 
and  attended  school  irregularly  from  his  7th  through  his  15th 
year.  Relatively  little  has  been  recorded  concerning 
Washington's  youth,  with  the  result  that  numerous  tales 
have  sprung  up  to  fill  the  gap,  the  story  of  the  hatchet  and 
cherry  tree  incident  (devised  by  Mason  L.  Weems)  being  the 
best  known,  although  tales  of  his  throwing  a  "silver  dollar" 
(it  must  have  been  a  Spanish  coin)  across  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock  River  crop  up  now  and  then  in  numismatic  com¬ 
mentaries. 

After  age  11,  when  his  father  passed  away,  George 
became  the  ward  of  his  eldest  half-brother,  Lawrence,  who 
supplemented  his  schooling.  Washington's  first  professional 
inclination  was  in  the  field  of  land  surveying,  which  he 
engaged  in  during  his  teens.  In  1749,  at  the  age  of  17,  he 
was  appointed  county  surveyor  of  Culpeper,  Virginia. 

Following  his  brother's  death,  he  inherited  the  estate  of 
Mount  Vernon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River.  He 
gradually  increased  the  acreage  and  enlarged  the  house.  In 
later  years  one  of  his  greatest  prides  was  to  be  regarded  as 
the  first  farmer  of  the  land.  Washington's  interest  in 
agriculture  is  reflected  in  the  Seasons  medals  (of  1796  date) 
described  earlier  in  the  present  catalogue. 

His  illustrious  military  career  began  with  an  appointment 
as  adjutant  for  the  southern  district  of  Virginia.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  met 
with  a  narrow  escape  on  one  occasion.  Upon  resigning  his 
commission  in  1759,  he  married  Martha  Dandridge,  a  widow 
and  the  mother  of  two  children,  who  possessed  one  of 
Virginia's  greatest  fortunes.  Although  history  does  not 
record  the  union  as  a  romantic  love  match,  the  marriage 
apparently  was  harmonious. 


As  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  he  played 
a  part  in  numerous  legislative  activities.  He  became  dis¬ 
pleased  with  the  Proclamation  of  1763  which  interfered  with 
settlement  beyond  the  Alleghenies,  since  he  was  interested 
in  the  Ohio  Company,  the  Mississippi  Company,  and  other 
land  ventures.  After  hearing  Patrick  Henry's  impassioned 
resolutions  against  the  hated  Stamp  Act  in  May  1765,  he 
stepped  to  the  forefront  as  one  of  Virginia's  leaders  against 
the  British  policies  in  America. 

He  was  elected  as  a  delegate  to  both  the  First  and  Second 
Continental  Congresses  (1774-1775).  Although  his  letters  of 
the  era  show  that  he  was  still  opposed  to  the  idea  of  in¬ 
dependence,  still  he  was  determined  never  to  submit  "to  the 
loss  of  those  valuable  rights  and  privileges,  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  happiness  of  every  free  state,  and  without  which 
life,  liberty,  and  property  are  rendered  totally  insecure." 

On  June  15,  1775,  he  was  elected  to  command  all  branches 
of  the  Continental  Army.  He  remained  in  the  Boston  area 
until  he  forced  British  evacuation  of  the  city  (March  17, 
1776).  The  accomplishments,  disappointments,  triumphs, 
and  struggles  of  Washington  and  his  troops  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  have  been  chronicled  extensively  and 
form  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  of  American 
history.  Finally,  with  the  aid  of  the  French  army,  the  decisive 
battle  of  the  war  came  with  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  on  October  19,  1781.  The  Continen¬ 
tal  Army  remained  together  until  the  British  evacuated  New 
York  City  on  April  19,  1783. 

Washington  resigned  his  commission  on  December  23, 
1783,  and  went  to  Mount  Vernon  to  resume  his  agricultural 
activities,  picking  up  a  dream  which  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  preceding  conflict.  In  1787  he  was  called  from  retire¬ 
ment  to  preside  at  the  Federal  Convention  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  group  and  presided  for  the 
next  four  months.  He  unified  the  thoughts  of  those  drafting 
the  Constitution.  He  did  more  than  any  other  single  person 
to  bring  the  convention  to  an  agreement  and,  later,  to  ob¬ 
tain  ratification.  Nearly  all  eyes  turned  toward  him  as  the 
logical  nominee  for  the  first  president  of  the  United  States. 

Unanimously  chosen  under  the  new  Constitution, 
Washington's  initial  objective  was  to  strengthen  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  the  federal  government.  He  believed  that  the  United 
States  must  insist  on  its  national  identity,  strength,  and 
dignity.  He  noted  that  he  intended  to  keep  the  country  "free 
from  political  connections  with  every  other  country,  to  see 
them  independent  of  all,  and  under  the  influence  of  none. 
In  a  word,  I  wanted  American  character  that  the  powers 
of  Europe  may  be  convinced  that  we  act  for  ourselves,  not 
for  others."  Washington  was  unanimously  re-elected  for  a 
second  term  in  1792.  However,  he  declined  a  third  term, 
and  after  a  farewell  address  to  the  American  people 
(September  1796),  he  retired  from  political  life  on  March 
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3,  1797.  When  the  country  faced  the  threat  of  war  with 
France  in  1798,  he  accepted  a  commission  as  lieutenant 
general  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  a  position  he 
retained  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

On  December  12,  1799,  he  exposed  himself  on  horseback 
for  several  hours  to  cold  and  snow.  Returning  home  ex¬ 
hausted,  he  suffered  quinsy  or  acute  laryngitis,  whereupon 
he  weakened  rapidly.  He  faced  the  end  with  characteristic 
serenity  and  died  at  ten  in  the  evening  on  December  14, 
1799.  The  news  of  his  death  placed  the  entire  country  in 
mourning,  and  the  sentiment  of  America  endorsed  the 
famous  words  of  Henry  Lee  that  Washington  was  "first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

Although  some  medals  and  numismatic  remembrances  of 
Washington  were  produced  during  his  lifetime,  the  greatest 
corpus  occurred  after  his  death.  By  1885,  W.S.  Baker  was 
able  to  describe  651  varieties  made  up  to  that  time.  The 
centennial  of  his  inauguration,  which  was  celebrated  in  1889, 
the  bicentennial  of  his  birth  (1772-1932),  and  numerous  other 
occasions  saw  the  production  of  countless  others. 

The  present  offering  contains  numerous  important  and 
sentimental  issues.  In  today's  numismatic  marketplace  in 
which  emphasis  is  on  bid  and  ask  prices,  the  increase  in  price 
of  something  this  year  in  comparison  to  three  years  ago, 


1120  Washington  Before  Boston  medal.  Baker-49.  First  restrike.  2465.6 
grains.  68  mm.  Bronze.  Bronzed  Proof.  A  very  early  "restrike"  and, 
as  such,  quite  elusive. 


1122  The  Manly  medal.  Baker-62.  Struck  in  bronze.  888.4  grains.  49  mm. 
Baker  notes  that  the  "Manly  medal,"  as  it  is  generally  termed,  was 
made  by  Samuel  Brooks,  a  Philadelphia  goldsmith  and  seal-cutter, 
and  was  sold  in  that  city  by  Jacques  Manly  in  March  1790.  It  was, 
so  far  as  is  known,  the  first  Washington  medal  to  be  issued  in 
America.  With  the  advertisement  (in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  and 
Daily  Advertiser,  March  3,  1790)  soliciting  orders  was  a  certificate 
dated  February  22,  1790,  by  Thomas  Mifflin,  governor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  other  dignitaries  who  declared  the  portrait  of 
Washington  to  be  "a  strong  and  expressive  likeness,  and  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America." 
Baker  notes  that  "the  medal,  rather  rude  in  its  execution,  represents 
Washington  as  quite  aged."  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  during  this 
time,  few  illustrations  appeared  in  newspapers  or  periodicals,  and 


and  so  on,  classic  items  such  as  Washington  pieces  have  been 
overlooked.  The  importance  of  such  pieces  is  put  in  perspec¬ 
tive  by  recalling  that  during  the  cradle  days  of  American 
numismatics,  the  1860s,  Washington  items  were  high  on  the 
list  of  numismatic  specimens  desired  by  collectors.  Indeed, 
the  decade  was  heralded  by  the  opening  on  February  22, 
1860  of  the  Washington  Cabinet  of  Medals  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Mint.  The  necessity  to  acquire  Washington  and 
other  medals  for  the  Mint  Collection  provided  one  of  the 
motifs  for  restriking  United  States  coin  rarities.  In  1861, 
James  Ross  Snowden,  director  of  Mint,  published  The 
Medallic  Memorials  of  Washington  in  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States,  a  description  of  the  different  items  in  the  display. 
Intense  interest  in  Washington  pieces  was  to  continue  for 
the  next  several  decades. 

With  scarcely  a  shred  of  controversy  surrounding  his  ac¬ 
tions,  the  memory  of  Washington  was  elevated  to  heights 
never  to  be  achieved  by  another  American  president.  To¬ 
day,  1984,  his  countenance  is  no  less  with  us  and  appears 
on  items  as  varied  as  the  Washington  quarter,  the  $1  bill, 
and  numerous  commercial  products,  not  to  overlook  his 
name  used  for  a  state,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  many 
counties  and  towns. 


1121  Pair  of  medals.  Siege  of  Boston  medalet.  Baker-50.  Two  pieces,  both 
in  bronze,  one  weighing  181.3  grains  and  the  other  170.7  grains, 
both  with  reeded  edge.  Both  are  31.5  mm.  in  diameter.  One  has 
a  "brassy"  appearance.  Uncirculated,  some  small  marks.  One  is  deep¬ 
ly  toned.  (Total:  2  pieces) 


the  age  of  widespread  distribution  of  lithographs  and  line  engrav¬ 
ings  was  yet  to  come. 

The  specimen  offered  here  is  from  the  so-called  second  obverse 
and  differs  from  the  earlier  version  in  several  ways,  including  the 
surrounding  inscription  on  the  obverse,  the  engraver's  initials  stated 
as  S.B.  (rather  than  BROOKS),  etc.,  as  described  in  Baker.  The 
reverse  is  the  same  as  B-61.  The  reprint  of  the  Baker  work,  1965, 
with  annotations  by  Dr.  George  Fuld,  suggests  that  this  issue  may 
have  been  struck  at  a  later  date. 

Very  close  to  Mint  State.  Exceedingly  sharply  struck  and  well 
defined  in  all  areas.  Pleasing  light  brown  surfaces.  Very  scarce  and 
historical. 
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1123  1797  Sansom  medal.  Mint  series,  circa  1859,  from  original  hubs  but 
with  new  lettering.  Baker-72.  40.5  mm.  With  Q  in  RELINQ.  More 
distant  from  the  floor  of  the  pedestal  than  on  B-71.  Gem  Proof  with 
light  iridescent  toning.  Very  early  striking  from  the  1859  era.  Ex¬ 
ceedingly  elusive. 

Weight:  409.8  grains,  indicating  that  it  may  have  been  struck  on 
a  silver  dollar  planchet  (authorized  weight  of  the  dollar  at  the  time 
was  412 Vi  grains). 

1124  Sansom  medal  in  silver.  Baker-72.  Duplicate  of  preceding.  410.9 
grains.  40.5  mm.  Choice  Proof  with  light  gray  and  iridescent  ton¬ 
ing.  Another  early  striking,  probably  from  the  1859  era. 


1125  Ugly  Head  medal.  Baker-89.  Tin.  244.9  grains.  38  mm.  AU  or  slightly 
finer,  prooflike.  Very  scarce. 

This  medal,  one  of  the  most  curious  in  the  nineteenth  century 
Washington  series,  is  important  in  a  negative  sense.  It  represents 
the  worst  design  catalogued  by  Baker,  who  wrote:  “[This  piece] 
which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  'Ugly  Head  medal/  deserves 
its  reputation  so  well  as  being  the  most  unprepossessing  of  the  en¬ 
tire  series,  that  we  have  concluded  to  retain  the  title,  although  not 
very  pleasing  as  a  designation.  The  engraver  may  have  intended 
to  give  us  the  [Gilbert  Stuart]  head,  but  the  effort  at  translation  is 
not  a  whit  more  successful  than  the  attempt  at  engraving." 

The  obverse  depicts  an  "ugly"  portrait  of  Washington,  with  an 
inscription  surrounding.  The  death  date  was  apparently  intended 
to  incorrectly  read  DECr.  17,  1799  (instead  of  December  14),  but 
the  7  was  punched  in  the  die  upside  down! 

It  is  precisely  such  things,  of  course,  which  make  the  pursuit  of 
numismatics  fascinating! 

1126  Time  Increases  His  Fame  medal.  Baker-91.  Mint  series.  Copper.  202 
grains.  27.75  mm.  Choice  Proof  with  some  mottled  toning. 

TIME  INCRESES  HIS  FAME  is  one  of  the  many  sentimental  in¬ 
scriptions  which  appear  on  nineteenth  century  Washington  pieces. 

1127  SI  QUAERIS  MONUMENTUM  medal.  Baker-96.  Large  (64  mm) 
bronze  medal  weighing  1813.3  grains.  Choice  Proof,  bronzed  as 
issued.  Rich  mahogany  color. 

The  obverse  die,  in  exceedingly  high  relief,  is  by  Charles  Cushing 
Wright,  probably  the  most  accomplished  American  diesinker  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Around  1849,  when  Chief  Engraver  James  B. 
Longacre  was  having  political  and  engraving  problems  at  the  Mint, 
it  was  proposed  that  Wright,  whose  formidable  engraving  talents 
brought  him  much  fame,  be  named  as  a  replacement.  Wright  ex¬ 
ecuted  many  items  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  or  prepared  there, 
including  numerous  medals.  Much  of  the  preparation  done  for  the 
Augustus  Humbert  $50  dies  was  the  work  of  Wright  as  well. 


Pair  of  "The  Home"  medals  issued  as  part  of  George  H.  Lovett's 
Presidential  Series.  Baker-114.  Struck  in  tin  and  copper.  34.5  mm. 
Obverse  with  bust  facing  right,  inscription  and  roseate  wreath  sur¬ 
rounding.  Reverse  with  a  detailed  depiction  of  Mount  Vernon.  Tin, 
weighing  185.4  grains.  Proof  with  some  minor  friction;  bronze, 
weighing  272  grains.  Choice  Proof,  toned  reverse.  (Total:  2  pieces) 


1129  Trio  of  Bushnell  Series  medals,  third  obverse.  Baker-153.  27.75  mm. 
Obverse  with  portrait  facing  to  the  left,  GEORGE  before  and 
WASHINGTON  behind.  Reverse  with  life  dates  enclosed  within  a 
wreath  and  circle  of  stars. 


One  specimen  each  in  copper,  brass,  and  silver.  In  the  1965  revi¬ 
sion  and  reprint  of  the  Baker  work.  Dr.  George  Fuld  notes  that  sup¬ 
posedly  only  one  of  each  was  struck.  Beautiful  Choice  Proof  ex¬ 
amples  with  attractive  toning.  An  exceedingly  important  opportunity 
for  the  specialist. 

For  the  record,  the  weights  are  as  follows:  silver  160.7  grains, 
copper  207.2  grains,  brass  194.4  grains.  (Total:  3  pieces) 


1130  1832  Centennial  medal.  Baker-160.  Copper.  259.9  grains.  32.25  mm. 
Proof,  some  friction.  Restrike  from  badly  cracked  reverse  die. 

Dies  for  this  issue  are  prepared  for  the  observance  on  February 
22,  1832  of  the  centennial  of  Washington's  birthdate,  by  the  Gold 
and  Silver  Artificiers  of  Philadelphia. 


1131  Washington  funeral  medal  by  Perkins.  Baker-166.  Struck  in  tin.  120.1 
grains.  29  mm.  Holed  at  the  top  as  issued.  AU  with  nearly  full 
original  lustre  and  brightness.  A  simply  superb  example  of  this 
classic. 

The  obverse  depicts  Washington  within  a  circular  wreath,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  sentimental  inscription  HE  IS  IN  GLORY,  THE 
WORLD  IN  TEARS.  The  reverse  shows  a  funeral  urn  with  the 
monogram  GW  surrounded  by  abbreviated  biographical  informa¬ 
tion  in  two  concentric  arcs.  Variety  with  period  after  the  letter  S 
at  the  top  of  the  urn. 

Of  all  the  medaltic  rememberances  honoring  our  first  president, 
the  funeral  medal  by  Jacob  Perkins  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts, 
are  the  most  touching.  Baker  discusses  these  pieces  in  some  detail, 
and  we  excerpt: 
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The  [funeral]  medals  of  this  group,  although  few  in 
number,  are  perhaps  the  most  valued  of  all  the  earlier 
Washington  pieces.  The  time  and  purpose  of  their  issue 
and  their  legends  give  to  each  an  interest  beyond  all 
others,  and  the  possessor  insensibly  appropriates  a  par¬ 
ticular  niche  in  the  collection  for  their  preservation. 

"He  is  in  glory,  the  world  in  tears,"  may  seem  to  be 
an  exaggerated  expression,  but  we  imagine  that  these  few 
words  more  fully  convey  the  feelings  of  a  nation  in 
mourning  than  pages  of  eulogy  or  declamation. 

The  medals  Baker-165  and  Baker-166,  which  are  the 
best  known,  are  said  to  have  been  struck  for,  and  worn 
in,  the  funeral  ceremonies  held  at  Boston  shortly  after 
the  decease  of  Washington.  The  former  in  the  Masonic 
demonstration  of  February  11,  1800,  attended  by  1600 
brethren,  and  the  latter  at  the  civic  procession  of  11  days 
later... 

The  dies  for  both  were  executed  by  Jacob  Perkins  of 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts — a  man  of  marked  ingenui¬ 
ty,  whose  name  is  closely  connected  with  the  history  of 
bank  note  engraving  in  this  country;  which,  in  im¬ 
provements  and  appliances,  has  resulted  in  such  excellence 
of  production  that  American  notes  are  recognized  as 
superior  to  those  of  all  other  nations.  Mr.  Perkins  also 
produced  the  dies  for  the  other  pieces  mentioned  in  this 
list,  with  the  exception  of  B-164  which  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Nicholas  Pearce.  The  designs  for  all  were 
furnished  by  Dudley  A.  Tyng,  prominent  lawyer  and  at 
the  time  the  United  States  collector  of  customs  at 
Newburyport. 

The  portraits  of  the  different  pieces  are  of  the  same  type 
and  were  taken  without  doubt  from  the  profile  drawn 
and  etched  by  Joseph  Wright  in  New  York  in  1790.  This 
portrait  was  well  known  in  the  New  England  states,  both 
in  original  impressions  of  the  etching,  and  through  a  copy 
published  in  the  March  number  of  the  Massachusetts 
Magazine,  in  1791. 


1132  Franklin-Washington,  PAR  NOBILE  FRATRUM  medal.  Baker-202. 
Silver.  150.8  grains.  27.25  mm.  Choice  Proof  with  attractive  irides¬ 
cent  and  gray  toning. 

The  obverse  features  two  distinct  portraits,  Franklin  to  the  left 
and  Washington  to  the  right,  each  facing  three-quarters  toward  each 
other.  Between  the  portraits  is  the  word  BALE  for  the  engraver,  in 
an  arc.  The  reverse  contains  the  inscription  PAR  NOBILE 
FRATRUM  in  three  lines  within  a  wreath.  Exceedingly  rare  and 
seldom  seen. 


1133  Franldin-Lafayette  medals.  Baker-203.  Pair  of  medals,  one  copper 
weighing  144.5  grains  and  the  other  brass,  weighing  125.4  grains, 
both  listed  as  Rarity-8  (just  1  to  3  specimens  known  of  each).  27.25 
mm.  The  obverse  is  the  same  as  B-202.  The  reverse  shows  two  small 
heads  of  Washington  and  Lafayette,  face  to  face  within  a  wreath 
of  laurel  branches.  The  initials  W  &  B  (for  Wright  and  Bale,  the 
Wright  being  Charles  Cushing  Wright)  are  below.  Choice  Proofs 
with  attractive  toning.  Exceedingly  rare  and  seldom  offered  for  sale. 
(Total:  2  pieces) 

Note:  These  and  several  other  Baker  varieties  listed  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  catalogue  are  sufficiently  rare  that  no  examples  appeared  in  our 
Scott  Collection  of  Washington  pieces  (June  1975),  in  the  Lincoln 
Collection  (sold  privately  by  us  in  1958),  in  the  Garrett  Collection 
Sale  Part  IV,  and  other  landmark  offerings. 
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1134  The  Eight  Presidents  medal.  Baker-221.  Bronze.  882.9  grains.  46  mm. 
Toned  Proof.  A  few  tiny  edge  irregularities  due  to  the  planchet  used. 
In  original  case  of  issue.  Certainly  one  of  the  finest  examples  ever 
offered  of  this  fascinating  "illiterate"  medal. 

The  obverse  portrays  a  central  figure  of  Washington  surrounded 
by  cameo  portraits  of  seven  other  presidents.  The  reverse  bears  an 
inscription  within  a  wreath.  Issue  circa  1840.  This  medal  is  of  singular 
interest  due  to  the  bungled  spelling.  On  the  obverse  we  have  such 
strange  names  as  JAMES  MADDISON  and  JAMES  MUNROE.  On 
the  reverse  we  have  JAMES  MUNROE  again,  and  someone  named 
ANDREW  JACKSONS. 

Interesting! 


1135  Pair  of  Mint  medals:  Baker-224.  Washington  obverse,  Jackson 
reverse.  By  Anthony  Paquet.  Silver.  56.1  grains.  18.25  mm.  Choice 
Proof;  Baker-246  obverse  with  Washington,  reverse  with  Lincoln. 
Silver.  50.6  grains.  18.25  mm.  Toned  Proof  with  some  rubbing.  Suf¬ 
ficiently  rare  in  this  medal  that  Baker  did  not  list  it  (only  bronze 
impressions  were  noted).  Both  are  very  elusive.  (Total:  2  pieces) 


1136  Pro  Patria  medal.  Baker-268.  185.1  grains.  31  mm.  Silver.  Obverse 
with  draped  bust  of  Washington  facing  right.  Name  surrounding. 
Reverse  with  PRO  PATRIA  in  two  lines  within  an  ornate  wreath. 
Silver.  Choice  Proof  with  attractive  toning.  Very  rare. 


1137  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge  medal.  Very  scarce  political  medal  (also 
listed  as  DeWitt  J.B.  1856-2).  Baker-380.  Struck  in  bronze.  888.3 
grains.  46  mm.  Extremely  Fine  or  better.  The  obverse,  engraved  by 
William  H.  Key  (who  worked  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  as  an  assis¬ 
tant  engraver,  but,  like  others  associated  with  engraverships  at  the 
Mint,  often  did  private  work),  features  a  small  portrait  of 
Washington  facing  left,  KEY,  below,  with  two  encircling  inscrip¬ 
tions,  the  date  1856,  and  two  Jacksonian  sentiments:  THE  UNION 
MUST  &  SHALL  BE  PRESERVED  and  UNITED  WE  STAND 
DIVIDED  WE  FALL. 

The  reverse  shows  a  buck  leaping  over  a  cannon,  signifying 
"Buchanan"  (apparently  pronounced  differently  than  we  do  now), 
with  the  date  1856  between  the  buck  and  the  cannon,  with  the  in¬ 
scription  AND  BRECKINRIDGE  below,  with  the  rebus  intending 
to  indicate  BUCHANAN  AND  BRECHINRIDGE.  Above  is  a  galaxy 
of  five-pointed  stars.  George  Fuld  notes  that  only  one  to  three  exist. 

1138  Trio  of  Washington  items:  Baker-401,  Liberty  bell  reverse.  Copper. 

46.1  grains.  18  mm.;  Baker-402,  Liberty  bell  reverse.  Copper.  44.7 
grains.  18  mm.;  Spielmarke  (play  money)  issue.  Baker-602.  Brass, 

33.1  grains.  19  mm.  The  first  two  are  Uncirculated,  the  last  is  Very 
Fine  or  better,  struck  from  shattered  dies.  (Total:  3  pieces) 


1139  Centennial  medal.  Baker-405.  FREE  AND  UNITED  STATES. 
Obverse  with  portrait  of  Washington  facing  right,  head  tilted  up¬ 
ward,  GENERAL  left,  WASHINGTON  right,  1776  below.  The 
reverse  bears  the  central  figure  of  Liberty  seated,  two  flags  behind,  I 
with  her  left  hand  on  a  keystone-shaped  shield,  and  her  right  holding 
a  branch.  On  the  land  to  the  right  is  a  locomotive  and  cars,  with 
a  plow  in  the  foreground.  To  the  left  is  a  sea  with  a  sailing  ship. 
Above  is  the  inscription  FREE  AND  UNITED  STATES.  The  date 
1876  is  below.  This  piece  obviously  was  inspired  by  the  United  States 
trade  dollar  of  the  era  and  combines  elements  of  the  trade  dollar 
design  with  certain  features  of  pattern  coinage  of  the  period  (the 
latter  indicated  by  the  two  flags  behind  the  seated  figure). 

Tin.  353.6  grains.  38  mm.  Proof  with  some  streaking. 


1140  "Fit  Keystone"  medal.  Baker-408.  144  grains.  31.5  mm.  Tin  or  white 
metal.  Proof. 

Obverse  with  head  of  Washington  facing  right,  encircled  by  a 
wreath  on  a  keystone-shaped  panel.  The  date  1732  appears  to  the 
left,  and  the  date  1799  is  to  the  right.  At  the  top  is  a  tiny  represen¬ 
tation  of  Washington's  crest.  While  a  monogram  GW  appears  below. 
The  reverse  shows  an  arch  and  keystone  bearing  the  name 
WASHINGTON,  dates  to  the  left  and  right,  and  the  inscription  in 
several  lines  in  the  field:  FIT  KEYSTONE/IN  THE/TRIUM¬ 
PHAL/ARCH/WHICH  SPANS/THE  NATION'S  CENTURY. 

This  issue  is  designed  by  Isaac  F.  Wood,  who  produced  many 
Washington  pieces,  while  the  engraving  was  the  work  of  George 
H.  Lovett. 

Virgil  Brand  must  have  purchased  a  remainder  or  a  hoard  of  this 
particular  medal,  for  the  present  catalogue  probably  contains  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  extant  population!  Thirty-one  pieces  in  all  are 
represented  here.  The  first  few  lots  are  pieces  offered  singly,  to  give 
prospective  bidders  a  chance  to  obtain  an  interesting  "souvenir"  from 
the  Brand  sale.  Please  keep  in  mind  our  "One  Lot  Only"  bidding 
option  explained  in  the  front  of  the  catalogue.  In  that  way  you  can 
bid  on  several  but  be  sure  of  getting  just  one. 

1141  Baker-408.  Precise  duplicate  of  preceding. 

1142  Baker-408.  Precise  duplicate  of  preceding. 

1143  Baker-408.  Precise  duplicate  of  preceding. 

1144  Baker-408.  Precise  duplicate  of  preceding. 

1145  Baker-408.  Precise  duplicate  of  preceding. 
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Baker-408.  Five  pieces.  Duplicates  of  the  preceding.  (Total:  5  pieces) 
Baker-408.  Five  pieces.  Duplicates  of  the  preceding.  (Total:  5  pieces) 
Baker-408.  Five  pieces.  Duplicates  of  the  preceding.  (Total:  5  pieces) 
Baker-408.  Five  pieces.  Duplicates  of  the  preceding.  (Total:  5  pieces) 
Baker -408.  Five  pieces.  Duplicates  of  the  preceding.  (Total:  5  pieces) 


Centennial  Reception  medals.  Baker-412.  Pair  of  medals,  one  in  silver 
(153.9  grains)  and  the  other  in  copper  (100.8  grains).  Each  is  27.5 
mm.  in  diameter.  Both  are  Choice  Proofs  with  toning.  The  silver 
example  is  exceedingly  rare. 

The  obverse  features  the  portrait  of  Washington  facing  right  with 
inscription  on  outer  border:  TO  AID  ST  JOHN'S-GUILD'- 
FLOATING-HOSPITAL.  Below  the  portrait  it  is  noted  that  this 
medal  is  part  of  Wood's  Series  C  No.  5  and  was  engraved  by  G.H.L. 
(George  H.  Lovett).  The  reverse  features  a  shallow-relief  portrait 
of  Martha  Washington  with  the  surrounding  inscription  CENTEN¬ 
NIAL  RECEPTION,  BALL,  &  TEA-PARTY. /ACADEMY  OF 
MUSIC,  /N.Y. 

Baker  notes  that  "only  a  few  impressions,  most  of  them  in  silver, 
were  taken,  when  the  obverse  die  broke."  (Total:  2  pieces) 

Pair  of  Danish  medals.  Baker-426.  White  metal.  Proof  with  some 
light  friction.  One  of  the  most  ornate  medals  of  the  era.  Issued  in 
connection  with  the  1876  International  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 
Another,  copper  or  bronze.  106.1  grains.  Both  are  52.75  mm.  in 
diameter.  Choice  bronzed  Proof.  (Total:  2  pieces) 

Group  of  medals:  Baker-456,  Newburgh  Centennial.  Tin.  103.5 
grains.  27.5  mm.;  Baker-458.  Evacuation  of  New  York.  White  metal. 
244.9  grains.  35  mm.;  Centennial  of  Inauguration  1889  medal.  White 
metal.  Obverse  exceedingly  high  portrait  by  C.C.  Wright.  Reverse 
with  linked  rings  and  names  of  states.  One  of  the  most  impressive 
Centennial  medals.  811.2  grains.  53.25  mm.;  1892  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  medal  featuring  "America's  trinity  of  heroes,"  Washington, 
Lincoln,  and  Grant.  Reverse  with  three  figures,  child  at  center,  eagle 
above,  BABY  RUTH  below,  date  NOV.  8,  1892.  Aluminum.  96 
grains.  38  mm.  Proofs  with  some  rubbing.  (Total:  4  pieces) 


1154  Pennsylvania  State  Arms  medal.  Baker-611.  472.7  grains.  36.5  mm 
Brass.  Obverse  with  portrait  of  Washington  standing  and  horse, 
with  inscription.  Reverse  with  arms  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
1855.  Brass,  very  shallow  relief.  Extremely  Fine. 

1155  Theatre  token.  Obverse  with  accolated  portraits  of  George 
Washington  and  Benjamin  Harrison,  amateurishly  engraved,  with 
inscriptions  surrounding.  Date  1789  and  1889.  Reverse  with  adver¬ 
tisement  for  Denman  Thompson's  play  Two  Sisters  playing  at  the 
McVicker's  Theatre,  Chicago,  April  30,  1889.  With  further  inscrip¬ 
tion  noting  the  centennial  of  the  inauguration  of  George  Washington 
as  president.  Bronze.  39.5  mm.  402.8  grains.  Extremely  Fine. 

1156  Group  of  Washington  items:  uniface  oval  bronze  medalet  measur¬ 
ing  16  by  18.75  mm.  53.3  grains.  With  head  and  shoulders  portrait 
of  Washington  in  civil  dress  facing  three-quarters  left.  EF;  pair  of 
Washington  medals  struck  by  Elder:  obverse  with  portrait  of 
Washington  facing  right,  dates  1789  1889  above,  INAUGURAL 
CENTENNIAL  IN  NEW  YORK  in  arc  below,  GEORGE  to  the  left 
and  WASHINGTON  to  the  right.  Reverse  with  store  card  die  observ¬ 
ing  the  1807-1907  centennial  of  steam  navigation,  Robert  Fulton. 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  center  is  an  advertisement  for  Thomas  L. 
Elder,  numismatist,  32  East  23d  Street,  New  York  City.  Brass,  Choice 
Proof;  another  Elder  token  with  the  same  obverse,  but  with  the 
reverse  bearing  the  inscription  in  several  lines:  MORE  ENDURING 
THAN  BOOKS, /OR/CUSTOMS/OR  NATIONS:  A  COIN., 
followed  by  Elder's  name,  occupation,  and  address.  Copper  or  brass, 
gold  plated  and  polished;  pair  of  1787-1889  THE  CENTENNIAL 
OF  OUR  NATION/CHICAGO  COMMEMORATION  medals. 
White  metal,  holed  at  top  (apparently  as  issued)  with  patriotic  rib¬ 
bon  for  suspension.  Extremely  Fine,  dark  surfaces  on  each.  1889 
inauguration  centennial  medal  by  Morgan.  Choice  bronzed  copper 
Proof.  35.2  mm.  40.1  grains.  Obverse  with  portrait  of  Washington 
facing  right,  name  surrounding.  1789  date  below.  Reverse  with  shield 
and  wreath  at  center  and  two  lines  of  inscription  surrounding.  (Total: 
6  pieces) 

Note:  Thomas  L.  Elder  was  undoubtedly  the  most  outspoken  rare 
coin  dealer  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  While  the 
pieces  offered  in  the  present  lot  are  rather  "tame,"  other  of  his  medals 
bear  pointed  commentaries  concerning  political  issues,  national  af¬ 
fairs,  and  other  areas  of  interest  to  him. 

1157  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans  medal.  Large  69.5  mm.  silver 
medal  weighing  2009.7  grains.  Choice  Matte  Proof  with  light  mottled 
toning. 

Obverse  with  detailed  bust  of  Washington  in  civil  dress,  with  in¬ 
scription  and  with  signature  of  the  engraver,  A.  Scharff.  Reverse 
with  building  on  the  campus  of  New  York  University  housing  the 
Hall  of  Fame;  with  appropriate  inscriptions.  Dated  1900  (the  date 
of  erection  of  the  building). 

Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  97,505. 


“Nashville  Medals" 


Of  all  numismatic  items  associated  with  Virgil  M.  Brand, 
none  is  more  closely  related  than  the  Nashville  medals  pro¬ 
duced  in  1909  by  the  Chicago  Numismatic  Society  when 
Brand  was  president  of  the  group.  A  notice  of  the  medal 
appeared  in  an  article  by  Edgar  H.  Adams  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Numismatics,  issue  of  April  1910: 

GUNBOAT  "NASHVILLE"  MEDAL.  The  Chicago 
Numismatic  Society  has  recently  issued  a  medal,  of 
which  an  illustration  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
plate  from  a  photograph  made  by  the  writer;  it  com¬ 
memorates  the  arrival  at  that  interior  port  of  the  U.S. 
gunboat  Nashville.  This  warship,  which  has  played  a 
somewhat  important  part  in  recent  United  States  naval 
history,  is  the  latest  edition  to  the  Lake  fleet,  and 
replaces  at  Chicago  the  Dorothea,  a  converted  yacht, 
which  is  now  stationed  at  Cleveland. 

The  Nashville  is  the  largest  gunboat  that  could  pass 
through  the  various  locks  on  the  way  from  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  to  Chicago,  and  her  route  lay  at  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  through  the  Canal,  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  the 
Detroit  River,  the  Soo,  and  thence  down  Lake 
Michigan  to  Chicago.  During  last  summer  and  fall  she 
made  many  trips  around  Lake  Michigan,  carrying 
crews  made  up  of  the  Chicago  Naval  Reserves. 

The  designer  of  the  medal  was  Mr.  J.H.  Ripstra,  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Numismatic  Society.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  impressions  were  struck  in  bronze.  The  dies  were 
then  altered,  to  give  a  frosted  effect  to  the  medals,  and 
100  additional  pieces  were  struck  in  silver.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  a  limited  number  of  medals  may  have  been 
struck  in  gold. 

The  Chicago  Numismatic  Society  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  having  issued  this  handsome  medal,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  every  important  historical  event 
associated  with  Chicago  and  vicinity  hereafter  will  be 
perpetuated  in  metal,  in  a  similar  manner  by  this  pro¬ 
gressive  organization.— Edgar  H.  Adams. 

The  last  Chicago  Numismatic  Society  meeting  under  the 
presidency  of  Virgil  M.  Brand,  who  completed  his  second 
term,  took  place  on  January  7,  1910.  The  Nashville  medals 
were  distributed  to  members  present.  It  was  decided  that 
extra  copies  of  bronze  medals  should  be  sold  for  75c  each, 
while  silver  medals  were  available  at  $2.50.  Several  months 
later  the  group  still  had  on  hand  a  number  of  unsold  pieces, 
so,  ever  the  benefactor,  Virgil  M.  Brand  volunteered  to  pay 
cash  for  50  silver  and  100  bronze  medals  at  the  full  price, 
provided  that  the  dies  would  be  canceled.  Brand's  proposal 


was  accepted  at  the  Chicago  Numismatic  Society  meeting 
held  on  April  1st. 

On  Friday  evening,  April  29,  1910,  at  eight  o'clock,  the 
Chicago  Coin  Company,  owned  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  in 
association  with  Theophile  E.  Leon,  had  its  first  and  only 
auction.  Held  in  the  club  rooms  of  the  Chicago  Numismatic 
Society,  1622  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  Illinois,  the  event 
featured  560  lots  described  in  a  modest  catalogue  of  24  pages. 
Exhibition  of  the  lots  was  scheduled  on  the  same  day  of  the 
sale  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  The  auction  concluded  with  lots 
559  and  560,  Nashville  medals  from  Virgil's  stock  of  unsold 
pieces.  The  catalogue  descriptions  noted: 

Bonze  medal  commemorating  the  arrival  of  U.S.S. 
Nashville  in  the  Chicago  harbor.  Obverse  with  ship 
Nashville  at  anchor,  inscription  U.S.S.  NASHVILLE 
in  two  lines  in  upper  right  corner,  all  within  corded 
border.  Reverse  six  line  inscription,  ARRIVAL  OF 
U.S.S.  NASHVILLE,  IN  CHICAGO  HARBOR,  JUNE 
5,  1909,  FIRED  FIRST  SHOT  IN  SPANISH- 
AMERICAN  WAR.  CHICAGO  NUMISMATIC 
SOCIETY  MEDALLIC  SERIES  1909,  all  within  or¬ 
namental  border.  Oblong  shape.  IV*  by  3  inches.  Dies 
cut  by  J.H.  Ripstra  of  Chicago  for  the  Chicago 
Numismatic  Society,  in  original  box.  New. 

Silver  medal  from  same  dies  as  the  preceding.  Ster¬ 
ling  silver...  Only  100  struck  in  this  metal,  dies  can¬ 
celled  and  none  now  for  sale  by  the  Society.  New. 

It  is  believed  by  the  present  writer  (Q.  David  Bowers)  that 
the  preceding  catalogue  description  was  personally  written 
by  Virgil  M.  Brand.  It  is  fitting  in  the  present  auction  that 
Brand  should  describe  the  medals  we  herewith  offer!  To  this 
we  add  that  each  medal  presently  (now,  in  1984)  is  as  new, 
in  Choice  Matte  Proof  condition  as  struck,  with  a  few  hints 
of  natural  toning.  Each  medal  is  in  its  original  black-paper- 
covered  cardboard  case  of  issue  with  purple  velvet  lining. 
The  cases,  while  not  damaged,  have  become  slightly  warped 
over  the  years  (they  were  inexpensive  to  begin  with).  The 
medals,  as  noted,  are  pristine. 

As  many  of  our  clients  desire  to  obtain  a  momento  of 
Virgil  M.  Brand,  and  as  the  present  medals  are  closely 
associated  with  him,  they  are  offered  in  individual  lots  in 
the  following  listing.  Please  note  our  "One  Lot  Only"  op¬ 
tion  in  the  front  part  of  the  catalogue,  whereby  in  this  pres¬ 
ent  instance  we  permit  you  to  bid  on  each  one  of  these 
Nashville  lots,  with  the  result  that  you  will  be  successful  on 
no  more  than  one  piece. 

The  individual  lots  follow: 
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1158 

Nashville  medal 
description. 

in 

silver. 

in 

original 

box. 

per 

the 

previous 

1159 

Nashville  medal 
description. 

in 

silver. 

in 

original 

box. 

per 

the 

previous 

1160 

Nashville  medal 
description. 

in 

silver, 

in 

original 

box. 

per 

the 

previous 

1161 

Nashville  medal 
description. 

in 

silver. 

in 

original 

box. 

per 

the 

previous 

1162 

Nashville  medal 
description. 

in 

silver, 

in 

original 

box. 

per 

the 

previous 

1163 

Nashville  medal 
description. 

in 

silver, 

in 

original 

box. 

per 

the 

previous 

1164 

Nashville  medal 
description. 

in 

silver. 

in 

original 

box. 

per 

the 

previous 

1165 

Nashville  medal 
description. 

in 

silver. 

in 

original 

box. 

per 

the 

previous 

1166 

Nashville  medal 
description. 

in 

silver, 

in 

original 

box. 

per 

the 

previous 

1167 

Nashville  medal 
description. 

in 

silver. 

in 

original 

box, 

per 

the 

previous 

1168 

Nashville  medal 
description. 

in 

silver. 

in 

original 

box, 

per 

the 

previous 

1169 

Nashville  medal 
description. 

in 

silver, 

in 

original 

box, 

per 

the 

previous 

Chicago  Numismatic  Society  Medals 

— And  Related  Items — 


1170  Lincoln  bronze  plaque,  32  by  43  mm.  370.6  grains.  Choice  Matte 
Proof.  With  high-relief  head  and  shoulders  bust  of  Lincoln  facing 
left,  signed  J.H.  RIPSTRA  below.  J.  Henri  Ripstra  was  closely 
associated  with  the  Chicago  Numismatic  Society  for  a  long  period 
of  years  and  was  one  of  Virgil's  friends  in  the  town  in  which  he  lived. 


1171  Chicago  Numismatic  Society  Medal.  Nickel  composition.  32.25  mm. 
234.6  grains.  Choice  Brilliant  Proof.  Obverse  with  head  of  Indian. 
Reverse  with  inscription  commemorating  the  fiftieth  monthly 
meeting  on  March  6,  1908.  (Virgil  M.  Brand  was  president  at  the 
time,  although  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  medal.) 


Lot  1172 
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1172  Chicago  Numismatic  Society  medal  by  J.  Henri  Ripstra,  signed 
RIPSTRA.  Obverse  with  inscription  and  Greek  coin  representation 
(with  Athenian  owl),  as  illustrated.  Reverse  with  starred  border 
enclosing  inscription  in  several  lines:  TWO/MEMBERS/ 
WHO  HONORED  THE/SOCIETY  BY/JOINING  ITS/RANKS 
IN  1908  FIFTH  YEAR.  Choice  copper  Proof,  bronzed  before  strik¬ 
ing.  Some  streaky  toning.  51  mm.  1176.1  grains. 


1173  Chicago  Numismatic  Society  Medallic  Series,  MCMX  (1910).  PROG¬ 
RESS  IN  AVIATION  medal.  Obverse  with  standing  youth,  a 
representation  of  Icarus,  with  wings  affixed  to  his  outstretched  arms. 
In  the  background  are  to  be  seen  various  flying  craft,  including  a 
Curtiss-style  biplane,  a  Montgolfier-style  hot  air  balloon,  a  ridged 
airship,  and  other  craft,  the  reverse  depicts  a  soaring  gull  (?)  with 
inscription  below  all  as  illustrated.  Silver.  51  mm.  1047.2  grains. 
Choice  Matte  Proof  as  issued.  Some  hints  of  toning. 

1174  Duplicate  of  preceding,  but  1017.5  grains. 


1176  Duplicate  of  preceding,  but  1042.1  grains. 

1177  Duplicate  of  preceding,  but  1046.8  grains. 


1178  Design  as  preceding,  but  struck  in  copper  with  antiqued  finish.  Un¬ 
circulated.  Probably  struck  prior  to  the  preceding,  for  the  die  details 
are  sharper.  (Edgar  H.  Adams'  description  of  the  Nashville  medals 
offered  earlier  indicates  that  silver  strikings  of  that  earlier  medal 
were  produced  from  dies  which  had  the  surface  treated;  similarly, 
it  appears  that  the  Matte  Proof  surface  on  the  earlier-offered  Prog¬ 
ress  in  Aviation  medals  was  imparted  from  the  die — rather  than 
treating  the  medal  later — with  a  consequent  reduction  in  minor 
details.)  988.7  grains. 

1179  Duplicate  of  the  preceding,  but  1004.9  grains. 


1175  Duplicate  of  preceding,  but  1049.3  grains. 


Badges,  Souvenirs,  Miscellany 


The  following  items  are  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  and  con¬ 
sist  of  badges,  award  medals,  and  other  miscellany,  some 
of  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  "exonumia"  by  collec¬ 
tors  in  recent  times.  These  items  are  indicative  of  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  wide-ranging  interests. 


1180  An  American  Numismatic  Association  convention  badge  for  the 
August  1914  (a  fateful  month;  World  War  I  began  across  the  sea 
around  the  same  time!)  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Two-part  brass 
badge  by  Whitehead  &  Hoag  (Newark,  New  Jersey).  The  top  part 
observes  the  convention  and  features  the  A.N.A.  seal,  while  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  a  depiction  of  the  Springfield  municipal  buildings.  Extreme¬ 
ly  Fine. 

Note:  Proceedings  published  in  the  October  1914  issue  of  The 
Numismatist  note  that  at  least  73  people  (the  number  shown  in  the 
official  convention  photograph)  attended.  Vouchers  approved  for 
payment  to  Whitehead  &  Hoag  in  the  amounts  of  $13.50  and  $26.77 
may  have  represented  payment  for  the  convention  badges.  Apparent¬ 
ly  “a  good  time  was  had  by  all."  Members  enjoyed  hearing  papers 
read  on  such  diverse  topics  as  J.A.  Bolen  (an  early  diesinker  who 
made  his  home  in  Spingfield),  private  gold  coinage,  and  the  mints 
of  Central  America.  Virgil  M.  Brand,  who  earlier  resigned  from  the 
ANA  for  reasons  not  recorded,  was  not  in  attendance,  so  the  pres¬ 
ent  medal  must  have  been  obtained  from  someone  else. 

1181  Pair  of  fire-fighting  badges,  both  manufactured  by  C.G.  Braxmar 
(47  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City).  Both  are  in  a  white  metal  com¬ 
position  with  florentine  finish.  The  first  was  issued  by  the  City  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.  October  26,  1893  and  features  a  hand-drawn 
pumper  (of  the  general  style  in  use  circa  1830-1860)  belonging  to 
Washington  Engine  Company.  Apparently  this  was  "Old  No.  1" 
and  was  a  prized  possession;  a  second  bears  the  date  September  27, 
1894  and  was  issued  by  the  Delaware  Hose  Company  of  Port  Jer¬ 
vis,  N.Y.,  with  the  top  part  of  the  badge  noting  Warwick,  N.Y. 
Shown  is  a  hand-drawn  hose  wagon  of  the  mid  nineteenth  century. 
Both  badges  are  two-part  and  both  are  virtually  as  issued.  (Total: 
2  pieces) 

1182  Eclectic  group  of  badges:  First  prize.  National  Fanciers  Association, 
Chicago,  Second  Annual  exhibit,  January  24-29, 1898.  Bar  and  black 
ribbon  from  which  is  suspended  a  large  antique-finish  bronze  medal 
depicting  a  goddess  facing  forward,  eagle  on  head,  inscription  I  WILL 
(the  motto  of  Chicago)  on  breastplate;  three-part  metal  badge  and 
ribbon  with  inscription  HELENA /CHICAGO  above,  issued  by  the 


Union  Stockyards  &  Transit  Company,  circa  1900-1910.  With  in¬ 
scribed  aphorisms,  including:  KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  CHICAGO  and 
SUCESS  COMES  TO  THOSE  WHO  HUSTLE  WISELY.  Extremely 
Fine;  two-part  brass  badge,  gilded,  with  cloisonne  center,  "25  YEARS 
PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY."  Made  by  Childs  of  Chicago;  two- 
part  badge  and  purple  ribbon,  ribbon  deteriorated,  with  lower  part 
of  badge  consisting  of  a  copper  frame  and  an  interior  nickel-size 
brass  token:  RE-UNION  OF  FORT  FISHER  VETERANS,  AUGUST 
12,  1908;  six-part  white-metal  antiqued  badge  with  linked  top  panels 
and  bottom  medal.  With  depictions  of  various  livestock  and  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Union  Stockyards,  Chicago;  Benevolent  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  badge,  identification  not  stated  but  obvious  from  elk 
symbolism,  two-parts,  with  SAGINAW  on  the  crossbar,  a  purple 
connecting  ribbon  (on  which  the  number  47  is  stamped),  and  bot¬ 
tom  with  elk  in  frame.  Overall  About  Uncirculated.  (Total:  6  pieces) 

1183  Group  of  badges:  erotic  (for  the  era,  circa  1900)  oval  medal  depict¬ 
ing  man  and  woman  holding  hands,  with  sexually  explicit  features, 
with  plant  (tree  with  the  forbidden  fruit — a  representation  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden?)  to  left.  Surrounding  inscription  in  arc:  BE  FRUIT- 
FULL  [sic]  AND  MULTIPLY.  The  reverse  shows  a  sultry  woman 
lounging,  front  toward  the  viewer,  on  a  blanket,  another  woman 
seated  behind,  and  with  a  standing  male  warrior  in  the  background. 
Inscription  in  arc  surrounds:  LOSE  NO  OPPORTUNITY.  Looped 
at  top,  with  fragment  of  red  ribbon,  EF;  two-part  brass  badge  with 
connecting  purple  ribbon  (ribbon  shows  signs  of  deterioration)  issued 
by  B.P.O.  Elks,  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  Grand  Lodge  Reunion,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  1903.  The  bottom  part  of  the  badge  shows  shield  above  elk's 
head  with  inscription  INTERSTATE  AND  TERRITORIAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  ELKS,  map  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Indian  Territory  on  shield  in  center;  Kansas  City 
Elks  Lodge  No.  26,  badge  for  1903  Grand  Lodge  Reunion  in 
Baltimore  as  preceding;  three-part  brass  badge  for  the  41st  Annual 
Encampment,  Department  Ohio,  G.A.R.  (Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic — Union  Civil  War  forces).  Top  part  with  eagle,  bottom 
part  with  domed  memorial  to  William  McKinley.  Reverse  is  inscribed 
Canton,  O.,  June  11-14,  1907;  two-part  Iowa  K.T.  Grand  Com- 
mandery  badge,  curved  crossbar  with  maltese-cross-shaped  badge 
with  sheep  at  center  below;  brass-plated  key-badge,  some  metal  ox¬ 
idation  on  back,  with  inscription  ST.  LOUIS  and  three  attached  rib¬ 
bons,  M.W.A.  July  5,  1909;  arrowhead-shaped  1607-1907  MEET 
ME  ON  THE  WAR  PATH,  Jamestown,  Exposition  (Virginia,  1907). 
White  metal.  Grades  average  About  Uncirculated.  (Total:  7  pieces) 

1184  Group  of  badges:  Large  (63  mm.)  white  metal  medal,  with  loop  at 
top,  issued  for  the  24th  North  American  Saengerfest  (singing  festival) 
at  Milwaukee,  Wise.  July  21-26,  1886.  Obverse  with  collage  of 
musical  instruments  within  wreath.  Reverse  with  seal  of  Milwaukee 
at  center  surrounded  by  cameo  views  of  four  buildings.  Proof  with 
some  toning;  two-part  badge  and  ribbon  for  the  17th  Annual  En¬ 
campment,  July  1883,  Denver,  Colorado,  with  inscription  FRATER¬ 
NITY,  CHARITY,  LOYALITY,  1861-1883  surrounding  G.A.R. 
monogram  (Grand  Army  of  the  Republic).  Rare  Colorado  item;  two- 
part  badge,  brass  and  celluloid,  for  a  guest  to  the  Kansas  City  Stock 
Yards,  October,  1900;  shield-shaped  badge,  HOLYROOD  COM- 
MANDERY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  bronze;  two-part  badge  and 
connecting  red  ribbon,  U.R.K.P.,  No.  1,  Fort  Dearborn,  Illinois. 
Cloisonne  badge  for  the  Knights  of  Pythias;  two-part  marksman 
badge,  "Expert"  Dlinois  Field  Artillery  (abbreviated  on  badge),  bat¬ 
tery  "B".  Grading  is  generally  Extremely  Fine  or  better.  (Total:  6 
pieces) 

1185  Group  of  badges:  two-part  badge  connected  with  ribbon,  38  mm. 
metal  medal  at  bottom.  GENERAL  WILLIAM  T.  SHERMAN  in¬ 
scription  with  portrait  of  the  named.  Reverse  with  ornate  motif  and 
inscription  noting  the  Silver  Anniversary  of  the  G.A.R.  Encamp¬ 
ment,  Detroit,  Michigan,  August  1891.  Proof  with  some  marks;  two- 
part  ribbon  with  pewter  or  white-metal  38  mm.  medal  below.  JEF¬ 
FERSON  DAVIS  EX  PRESIDENT  C.S.A.  1861-65,  with  portrait  of 
Davis.  Reverse  commemorating  the  Reunion  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  Macon,  Georgia,  October,  26,  1887.  Extremely  Fine;  two- 
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part  brass  badge  connected  by  deteriorating  ribbon  for  the  13th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Associated  Bill  Posters  and  Distributors, 
Atlantic  City,  July  1903.  Motifs  include  rising  sun,  phoenix,  and 
inscription  WE  ENLIGHTEN  THE  WORLD;  two-part  brass  badge 
with  36  mm.  medal  at  the  bottom,  Chicago  Centennial  1803-1903, 
September  26-October  1  Jubilee.  Motif  of  Fort  Dearborn.  Reverse 
with  Federal  Building,  Chicago.  Proof  with  some  marks;  two-part 
antiqued  white  metal  badge,  February  1903,  Lumber  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Archaic  steam-powered  frontier  sawmill 
motif;  two-part  Knights  Templar  (KT)  badge,  circa  1900-1910,  with 
date  1797  above.  Cloisonne  style.  Horse  and  riders  motif;  small  (38 
mm.  high)  bell-shaped  white  metal  medal  dated  1876,  patented  May 
18,  1875,  depicting  at  the  center  the  Liberty  Bell.  Centennial  item. 
Extremely  Fine;  two-part  badge  connected  by  faded  ribbon,  28  mm. 
white  metal  medal  at  bottom.  EXPOSITION  OF  ART,  SCIENCE 
&  INDUSTRY  motif  on  obverse  with  standing  woman,  globe, 
palette,  books,  steam  boiler,  gear,  etc.  Reverse  with  inscription  for 
the  trans-Mississippi  and  International  Exposition,  Omaha,  June  to 
November,  1898,  enclosing  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  exposition 
ground.  Proof  with  numerous  handling  marks.  Extremely  Fine  or 
better.  (Total:  8  pieces) 

1186  Group  of  badges:  37  mm.  Sioux  Falls,  "262"  badge  with  river  falls 
motif,  otherwise  unidentified,  probably  the  bottom  part  of  a  multi¬ 
part  badge;  enameled  cross  badge  inscribed  VALLEY  OF  CHICAGO; 
S.V.  PRESIDENT  three-part  badge  and  ribbon  for  WOMANS  (sic] 


RELIEF  CORPS,  1883;  heavy  two-part  badge,  the  bottom  in  the 
shape  of  an  ornate  cross,  COMMANDERY,  Peoria,  Ills.  Massonic 
and  other  symbols.  Inscribed  PEORIA  above;  three-part  antiqued 
white  metal  badge,  Toronto,  1903,  with  suspended  five-branch  cross 
with  letters  BAHMM.  below:  WESTERN  DELEGATION,  on  rib¬ 
bon  which  is  deteriorating;  two-part  badge  for  U.S.R.M.S. 
MUTUAL  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION,  CONVENTION  1894,  with 
CINCINATTI,  O.  above;  maltese  cross  badge;  LAKE  ERIE  COM¬ 
MANDERY  No.  20,  Buffalo,  center  with  standing  crusader;  four- 
part  antiqued  white  metal  advertising  badge.  Compliments  Middleby 
Oven  Co.,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  New  York.  "We  Build 
Ovens."  Reverse  with  inscription  MIDDLEBY'S  PIE  FILLINGS  ARE 
THE  BEST.  Top  of  badge  with  Egyptian  motifs;  Spanish  War 
Veterans  1898-1899  badge,  five  parts,  top  with  eagle  on  shield  and 
surrounding  letters  I.N.G.  with  three  crossbars,  "Marksmen,"  "Ex¬ 
pert,"  "Sharpshooter,"  all  dated  1901.  Probably  a  reunion  prize; 
Knights  Templar,  Defiance,  Commandery  No.  30,  Ohio.  Two-part 
badge;  1917-dated  (copyright  1916)  badge  with  shield  on  the  eagle, 
DO  RIGHT  AND  FEAR  NO  MAN,  reverse  with  shield  and  THAT 
GOVERNMENT  BY  THE  PEOPLE  SHALL  NOT  PERISH;  Souvenir 
badge,  September  20  &  21,  1905,  copper,  38  mm.,  loop  at  top.  With 
building  and  Masonic  emblems;  two  enameled  fraternal  badges,  one 
dated  1884  and  the  other  1888;  Top  two  sections  of  a  multi-part 
badge  for  the  Illinois  Delegation  to  an  unspecified  Salt  Lake  reunion, 
1902.  Extremely  Fine  or  better. (Total:  15  pieces) 


Masonic  Chapter  Pennies 


Masonic  chapter  pennies,  known  as  mark  pennies,  form 
an  interesting  chapter  in  numismatics.  The  basic  source  of 
information  is  the  book  Masonic  Chapter  Pennies,  by  E.A. 
King,  published  circa  1930  and  based  upon  the  Albert  N. 
Hanauer  Collection.  A  reprint  by  Quarterman  Publications 
is  available  from  us  for  $35  postpaid  (order  Stock  No.  BK-2). 
Attributions  of  the  following  lots  are  to  King  numbers. 

At  an  early  date,  Virgil  M.  Brand  became  fascinated  with 
I  Masonic  mark  pennies.  His  ledgers  record  numerous  pur¬ 
chases  of  various  examples.  Although  Virgil  acquired  most 
from  dealers  or  other  collectors,  it  was  a  popular  practice 
at  the  time  to  contact  individual  Masonic  chapters 
throughout  America  (and  elsewhere)  to  obtain  pieces  on  an 
exchange  basis  or  for  purchase  one-by-one.  However,  King 
notes: 

The  Masonic  Mark  Penny  is  acquired  by  the  col¬ 
lector  with  ever-increasing  difficulty,  as  members  of 
the  fraternity  cherish  them  highly  and  do  not  ordinari¬ 
ly  part  with  them  in  their  lifetime.  Again  it  is  the 
custom  of  most  chapters  to  refuse  to  exchange  or  sup¬ 
ply  specimens  to  anyone  not  a  bona  fide  member  of 
their  Chapter. 

The  mark  Penny  when  received  by  a  member  of  the 
Fraternity  is  supposed  to  be  inscribed  with  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  "mark"  and  as  soon  as  selected  placed  on 
record,  never  to  be  changed,  but  to  remain  his  "mark" 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  The  Mark  is  not  a  mere  or¬ 
namental  appendage  of  the  degree,  but  is  a  sacred 
token  of  the  rites  of  friendship  and  brotherly  love. 

Freemasonry  is  a  discipline  which  did  (and  does)  seek 
divine  truth  and  which  employs  symbolism  as  part  of  rites 
and  instruction.  King  notes  that  the  Royal  Arch  Degree 
places  the  finality  upon  the  beautiful  allegory  and  symbolism 
of  the  three  degrees  of  Craft  Masonry.  He  writes: 

In  Royal  Arch  Masonry  we  have  the  symbolism  of 
the  loss  of  the  genuine  secrets,  then  the  recovery, 
followed  by  interpretation  of  the  great  Word.  The 
discovery  of  the  Master's  Word  is  the  central  idea  run¬ 
ning  through  all  the  degrees,  and  upon  which  the 
scheme  of  symbolism  is  erected.  The  Royal  Arch  has 
mainly  to  do  with  this  discovery,  in  the  lodge  room 
we  give  the  substitute,  in  the  Chapter,  by  service  and 
self-sacrifice  we  are  directed  as  to  the  discovery  of  this 
Word... 

Though  Mark  Penny  in  the  now  commonly  excepted 
meaning  has  not,  however,  been  used  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  in  The  Medals  of  the  Masonic  Frater¬ 


nity,  published  by  T.R.  Marvin  in  Boston  in  1880,  only 
three  mark  pennies  are  mentioned;  one  of  them  being 
of  the  "stock"  type.  In  the  Bibliography  of  Masonic 
Medals  and  Badges,  written  by  Worshipful  Brother 
Benno  Loewy  in  1905,  we  find  the  following  under  the 
heading  of  "Mark  Pennies." 

"A  number  of  these  are  contained  in  the  collection 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  (New  York)  and  are  catalogued. 

It  is  only  within  a  very  short  time  that  specially  de¬ 
signed  Mark  Pennies  have  come  into  general  use  in  the 
Royal  Arch  Chapters  in  the  United  States;  elsewhere 
they  are  practically  unknown.  In  this  country  they 
have  been  struck  in  a  variety  of  metals  besides  copper 
which  alone  should  be  properly  employed." 

King  notes  that  the  regular  style  of  mark  penny  is  that 
having  the  obverse  divided  into  three  spaces  by  two  circles. 
The  inscription  found  in  the  outer  space  consists  of  the  name, 
the  number,  and  the  location  of  the  Chapter;  the  middle 
space  contains  an  inscription  stating  when  the  Chapter  was 
granted  and  date,  while  the  inner  space  or  center  contains 
the  words  ONE  PENNY  in  two  lines.  The  reverse  of  this 
type  has  a  keystone  bearing  the  letters  HTWSSTKS  arranged 
in  a  circle.  These  letters  are  suppose  to  represent  the  "mark" 
or  our  Ancient  Grand  Master.  In  Revelations  II:  17  we  read, 
"To  him  who  overcometh  will  I  give  a  white  stone  and  in 
it  a  new  name  written  which  no  man  knoweth  saving  he 
that  receiveth  it."  We  also  read:  "This  is  the  stone  which 
was  set  at  naught  of  you  builders,  which  is  become  the  head 
of  the  corner."  Other  inscriptions  from  the  Bible  and  in  the 
same  vein  are  quoted  by  King,  who  further  observes: 

Many  Chapters  have  not  yet  adopted  a  special  Mark 
Penny,  Shekel  or  Token  bearing  their  name,  number, 
location,  etc.,  but  cling  to  the  old-fashioned  copper 
cent,  the  ordinary  penny,  English  and  Canadian  pen¬ 
nies,  and  the  so-called  "stock"  penny... 

No  fixed  rule  seems  to  govern  .either  designs  or 
metals  to  be  used,  thus  we  have  Marks  in  silver,  gold, 
copper,  brass,  bronze,  aluminum  and  even  iron  and 
lead.  The  writer  has  counted  over  1,000  pennies  in 
America,  no  two  of  which  are  exactly  alike...  In 
former  years  many  pennies  were  made  in  sets  of  four, 
usually  silver,  aluminum,  brass,  and  copper,  but  this 
apparently  has  been  discontinued... 

Following  the  King  format,  the  following  Masonic  chapter 
mark  pennies  from  the  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection  are  of¬ 
fered  in  order  by  states,  with  attributions  to  King  numbers: 
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Alabama.  King-548.  Copper  (note:  no  differentiation  is  made  be¬ 
tween  copper  and  bronze  in  the  following  listing).  Mineral  City 
Chapter  101,  Birmingham.  Obverse  with  keystone.  Reverse  with 
shekel  design.  Irregularly  trimmed  borders.  Uncirculated. 


1188  Arkansas.  King-660.  Chapter  38.  Prescott.  Copper.  Choice  Uncir¬ 
culated,  prooflike. 

1189  Arkansas.  Pair  of  pennies.  King-685  (Siloam  Springs)  and  King-635a 
(Van  Norte  Chapter,  Fordyce).  Shekel  type  with  oxidized  surface 
as  issued.  Only  three  Arkansas  chapters  issued  this  type,  two  of 
which  are  offered  in  the  present  lot.  Choice  Uncirculated.  (Total: 
2  pieces) 

1190  California.  King-774.  Cyrus  Chapter  No.  15,  Yreka.  Copper.  Choice 
Uncirculated,  light  toning. 

1191  Colorado.  King-962.  South  Pueblo  Chapter  No.  12,  Pueblo.  Brass, 
large  (39.5  mm.)  diameter.  Antiqued  finish.  The  only  Colorado  issue 
of  this  style.  Choice  Uncirculated. 


1192  Colorado.  Complete  set  of  four  varieties,  four  different  metals,  cop¬ 
per,  silver,  brass,  and  aluminum.  Silverton  Chapter  No.  41.  All  are 
Choice  Uncirculated.  King  Nos.  999,  A900,  A901,  A902. 

Silverton  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  of  the  high-altitude  Col¬ 
orado  mining  camps,  well-known  even  in  the  present  day  for  the 
Durango  and  Silverton  Railroad  (of  tourist  fame).  Faced  with  families 
located  at  great  distances,  and  ample  time  on  their  hands  in  eve¬ 
nings,  Colorado  miners  gravitated  toward  fraternal  orginazations 
of  all  kinds.  Scarcely  a  mining  town  was  without  several  grand  halls. 
(Total:  4  pieces) 


1193  District  of  Columbia.  Trio  of  pieces.  King-239,  Washington  Chapter 
No.  2.  Important  issue  with  portrait  of  George  Washington  in  the 
center,  A  DAY'S  WAGES  above;  King-A995,  Potomac  Chapter  No. 
8;  King-1,000.  Hiram  Chapter  No.  10.  All  copper.  All  Choice  Un¬ 
circulated.  (Total:  3  pieces) 

1194  Dlinois.  Large  group:  King-92a,  Lawn  Royal  Arch  Chapter  No.  205, 
Chicago,  silver;  King-102a,  Auburn  Park  Chapter  No.  201,  brass; 
King-1 428a  Bloomington  Chapter  No.  26,  bronze;  King-1448,  Har¬ 
mony  Chapter  No.  35,  Sumner,  copper;  King-1583  and  1584, 
Auburn  Chapter  No.  92,  copper  and  silver;  two  pieces  King-1617, 
Belleville  Chapter  No.  106,  bronze;  King-1760  Areola  Chapter  No. 
163,  bronze;  King-1760,  Newman  Chapter  No.  172,  nickel; 
King-1891,  Granite  City  Chapter  No.  221,  copper.  And  Washington 
Chapter  No.  43  (with  Washington  portrait  on  medal),  Chicago, 
bronze,  EF.  Except  for  the  single  item  noted,  all  are  in  varying  degrees 
of  Uncirculated  grade.  (Total:  12  pieces) 

1195  Illinois.  Group:  Goodbrake  Chapter  No.  59,  unlisted  in  King  (who 
lists  Chapter  58  in  the  same  location),  two  copper,  one  brass,  one 
silver;  a  second  and  larger  type,  same  chapter,  copper  and  silver. 
AU  to  Choice  Uncirculated  (mostly).  (Total:  6  pieces) 

1196  Illinois.  Mt.  Carmel  Chapter  No.  159.  Group  of  four  pieces,  two 
copper,  one  brass,  one  silver.  King-1729a,  1729b,  and  1729d.  AU 
to  Uncirculated.  (Total:  4  pieces) 

1197  Indiana.  Group:  King-1950,  Madison  Chapter  No.  1,  shekel-shaped 
silver;  King-2095  and  2096,  Clinton  Chapter  No.  82,  copper  and 
brass;  King-2162,  Bloomfield  Chapter  No.  128,  shekel  style,  oxidized 
copper.  AU  to  Uncirculated.  (Total:  4  pieces) 

1198  Indiana.  Group:  King-179,  179a,  179b,  179c.  Concord  Chapter  No. 
101  Elkhart.  Set  in  copper,  aluminum,  brass,  and  silver.  With  motif 
of  elk  head  within  heart,  a  rebus  or  the  geographical  name.  Uncir¬ 
culated.  (Total:  4  pieces) 

1199  Iowa.  Group:  King-2224.  Washington  Chapter  No.  4,  Muscatine. 
Silver  (described  by  King  as  "silver,"  but  probably  relatively  low 
in  silver  content — the  same  applies  to  other  silver  listings);  King-2293, 
Joppa  Chapter  No.  40,  Sigourney,  copper;  King-2294,  Harmony 
Chapter  No.  41,  Elkader,  copper;  King-2374,  3x3  Chapter  No.  92, 
Nevada,  copper;  King-2397,  Rabbi  Chapter  No.  103,  Storm  Lake, 
silver;  King-2413,  Ernest  Chapter  No.  108,  Emmetsburg,  silver; 
King-2438,  King  David  Chapter  No.  118,  Rolfe,  silver;  and 
King-2470,  Manson  Chapter  No.  131,  bronze.  AU  to  Uncirculated. 
(Total:  8  pieces) 


1200  Kansas.  King-2512.  Iola  Chapter  No.  8.  Silver.  Choice  Uncircualted. 

1201  Louisiana.  King-2713b.  North  West  Chapter  No.  52,  Rodessa.  Cop¬ 
per.  Uncirculated. 
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1202  Maine.  Pair:  King-2764.  Montgomery  and  St.  Bernard  Chapter  No. 
2,  Bath.  Silver;  King-2794,  Dunlap  Royal  Arch  Chapter  No.  12, 
China.  Copper.  Uncirculated.  (Total:  2  pieces) 

1203  Michigan.  Group;  King-3070,  Ionia  Chapter  No.  14,  silver; 
King-3142,  Muskegon  Chapter  No.  47,  silver;  King-3702,  Calvin 
Britain  Chapter  No.  72,  St.  Joseph,  copper;  King-2387,  Cadillac 
Chapter  No.  103,  silver;  King-3300,  Reed  City  Chapter  No.  112, 
silver.  Choice  Uncirculated.  (Total;  5  pieces) 

1204  Michigan.  Group:  King-3255  to  3258,  Birmingham  Chapter  No.  93, 
copper,  silver,  brass,  aluminum;  King-3274,  3275a,  3276,  3276a! 
Phoenix  Chpater  No.  99,  Hudson,  copper,  silver,  brass,  and 
aluminum.  Choice  Uncirculated.  (Total:  8  pieces) 

1205  Minnesota.  Trio:  King-3418,  St.  John's  Chapter  No.  9,  Minneapolis, 
silver;  King-3447,  Albert  Chapter  No.  31,  Sleepy  Eye,  copper;  Pier¬ 
son  Chapter  No.  41,  Crookston,  silver.  King  3463.  King-22a,  Ark 
Chapter  No.  53,  Minneapolis,  silver.  Choice  Uncirculated.  (Total: 
4  pieces) 


1206  Missouri.  King-3667.  Bellefontaine  Chapter  No.  25,  St.  Louis.  Silver. 
Choice  Uncirculated. 

1207  Nebraska.  Pair:  Type  of  King-3878,  but  in  aluminum  (unlisted  in 
King).  Bellvue  Chapter  No.  7,  Omaha.  Large  diameter  (35.25  mm.); 
King-3961a  Rabboni  Chapter  U.D.,  Randolph,  copper.  AU.  (Total: 
2  pieces) 

1208  New  Hampshire.  King-4009.  Mt.  Horeb  Chapter  No.  11,  Man¬ 
chester.  Copper.  AU. 

1209  New  Jersey.  Pair  of  King-4079  or  related  (King's  description  is  not 
clear).  Siloam  Chapter  No.  19,  Camden.  Copper.  AU,  Uncirculated. 
(Total:  2  pieces) 


1210  New  Mexico.  King-4157.  Silver  City  Chapter  No.  2.  Silver.  Choice 
Uncirculated. 

The  token  of  this  chapter,  chartered  August  24,  1877  during  the 
height  of  the  silver  boom  in  New  Mexico,  is  another  example  of 
a  "Wild  West"  issue  of  great  desirability. 

1211  New  York.  Group:  King-4375.  Wellsville  Chapter  143,  shekel  type, 
copper;  King-4742,  Cedar  Point  Chapter  No.  269,  Port  Henry,  cop¬ 
per;  King-4677,  Tonawanda  Chapter  No.  278,  copper;  King-4721, 
On-da-wa  Chapter  No.  297,  Mechanicsville,  copper.  Uncirculated. 
(Total:  4  pieces) 


1212  New  York.  Unlisted  in  King,  similar  to  King  494B,  but  in  white  metal. 
Mt.  Vernon  Chapter  No.  228,  Mt.  Vernon  (New  York).  Obverse 
with  portrait  of  Washington  facing  right  with  initials  I.F.W. — G.H.L. 
(for  Isaac  F.  Wood  and  George  H.  Lovett)  below.  Inscription  sur¬ 
rounding:  "TRUE,  AND  WISE,  AND  MERCIFUL  AND  JUST." 
Dates  1732-99  below.  Reverse  with  ornate  representation  of 
Washington's  tomb  with  inscription  surrounding,  as  illustrated.  Pro¬ 
of  with  a  few  trivial  marks.  A  single  piece.  The  Virgil  M.  Brand 
Collection  possessed  a  hoard  of  45  pieces,  obviously  a  very  special 
"find,"  especially  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  issue  is  apparently 
rare  (unlisted  in  King)  and  is  of  interest  to  Washington  collectors 
(it  is  listed  as  Baker-306).  In  order  to  "spread  the  good"  we  offer 
several  individual  lots,  then  quantity  lots.  Please  bear  in  mind  our 
"One  Lot  Only"  option  in  the  front  of  the  catalogue,  so  you  can 
bid  on  multiple  lots  and  be  sure  of  getting  no  more  than  one. 

1213  Duplicate  of  preceding. 

1214  Duplicate  of  preceding. 

1215  Duplicate  of  preceding. 

1216  Duplicate  of  preceding. 

1217  "Grand  Lot"  of  the  remaining  pieces,  40  in  all,  similar  to  the 
preceding.  A  nice  group  for  the  numismatist  who  aspires  to  be  just 
like  Virgil  M.  Brand  and  who  wants  to  have  as  many  pieces  of  a 
given  issue  as  possiblel  (Total:  40  pieces) 

1218  New  York.  Group:  King-4601,  4603,  4604,  and  4605,  Charles  H. 
Plat  Chapter  No.  247,  Skaneateles,  copper,  silver,  aluminum,  brass; 
King-4618,  4618a,  4618b,  and  unlisted  silver  issue,  Montgomery 
Chapter  No.  257,  Mechanicsville.  Copper,  aluminum,  brass,  and 
silver;  King-4526,  4630b,  4630c,  and  4630d.  Shehawken  Chapter 
No.  258,  Hancock,  copper,  silver,  aluminum,  brass.  Choice  Uncir¬ 
culated.  (Total:  12  pieces) 

1219  New  York.  Group:  King-4640,  4643,  4644,  4644a.  Riverside  Chapter 
No.  260,  Baldwinsville.  Copper,  aluminum,  silver,  brass;  King-4666, 
4667,  4668,  4669.  Irving  Chapter  No.  268,  Tarrytown.  Copper, 
silver,  aluminum,  and  brass;  King-4679,  4680,  4681,  4681a.  Pulaski 
Chapter  No.  279.  Copper,  silver,  aluminum,  brass.  Choice  Uncir¬ 
culated.  (Total:  12  pieces) 

1220  North  Dakota.  Pair:  King-4900  Corinthian  Chapter  No.  3,  Grand 
Forts.  Bronze.  AU;  King-4915b,  Grafton  Chapter  No.  9.  Silver. 
Choice  Uncirculated.  (Total:  2  pieces) 

1221  Ohio.  Group:  King-475,  475A,  475B,  and  475D.  Sumit  Chapter  No. 
74,  Bedford,  copper,  brass,  aluminum,  and  German  silver  (actual¬ 
ly,  as  noted,  the  term  "German  silver"  can  apply  to  most  silver 
Masonic  tokens);  King-5093,  5095,  5096,  and  5097.  Greenville 
Chapter  No.  77.  Copper,  silver,  aluminum,  brass;  King-5128.  Tyrian 
Chapter  No.  91  Revenna.  Copper;  King-5198,  5199,  5200,  5200a. 
Manchester  Chapter  No.  129.  Copper,  silver,  brass,  aluminum.  Un¬ 
circulated  to  Choice  Uncirculated.  (Total:  13  pieces) 

1222  Pennsylvania.  Pair:  King-5626,  Lafayette  Chapter  No.  163,  Lock 
Haven,  copper;  King-5810,  Coudersport  Chapter  No.  263,  copper. 
Choice  Uncirculated.  (Total:  2  pieces) 
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1223  Virginia.  King-6754.  Richmond  Chapter  No.  3.  Copper. 
Uncirculated. 

1224  Washington  (State).  King-6895.  Ballard  Chapter  No.  26.  Copper. 
Extremely  Fine. 

1225  West  Virginia.  King-6967.  Elkins  Chapter  No.  35.  Copper. 
Uncirculated. 

1226  Wisconsin.  Pair:  King-7068  Diamond  City  Chapter  No.  65,  superior. 
Copper,  EF;  King- 7112,  Merrill  Chapter  No.  72,  silver.  Choice  Un¬ 
circulated.  (Total:  2  pieces) 

1227  Canada.  Group  of  20  Canadian  Masonic  chapter  pennies,  in  general 
larger  than  the  format  used  in  the  United  States.  13  copper,  1  silver. 
EF  to  Choice  Uncirculated  (mostly).  (Total:  14  pieces) 

Diverse  Medals,  Tokens, 

and 

Interesting  Items 


The  following  items  are  diverse  in  nature  and  contain 
many  fascinating  pieces  from  a  numismatic  viewpoint.  Some 
are  common,  many  are  extremely  rare,  and  all  are  in¬ 
teresting. 


1228  Civil  War  "dog  tag."  Vermont.  Identification  tag,  holed  at  top  as 
issued  (for  suspension),  imprinted  with  the  name  of  Capt.  R.W. 
Laird,  Company  H,  4th  Regiment,  Vermont  Volunteers.  Laird  was 
from  West  Danville,  Vermont. 

Examination  with  a  magnifying  glass  reveals  that  the  person 
punching  in  the  "4"  of  4th  first  punched  a  6,  erased  it,  and  then 
punched  the  correct  digit.  Extremely  Fine.  Mark  at  upper  right. 

Such  an  item  was  carried  on  the  person  of  a  soldier  during  the 
conflict  between  the  North  and  the  South. 


Lot  1229 


Satirical  Spanish-American  War 
Medal  in  Gold 


1229  Spanish-American  War  (related)  gold  medal  pertaining  to  the  court 
of  inquiry  featuring  Commander  Schley.  38.25  mm.  Looped  at  top 
for  suspension.  21.8  grains.  Extremely  Fine. 

This  issue  satirizes  Winfield  Scott  Schley  (1839-1909),  a  graduate 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  (1860)  who  served  in  the  Civil 
War,  commanded  the  Arctic  expedition  in  1884  to  rescue  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  A.W.  Greely’s  ill-fated  party,  and  who  was  nominated 
to  command  the  Flying  Squadron  at  the  opening  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

After  a  squabble  with  the  commander  of  the  Atlantic  Squadron, 
William  T.  Sampson,  Schley  commanded  the  battle  of  Santiago, 
Cuba,  in  1898,  due  to  Sampson's  temporary  absence  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  outside  the  port.  Who  should  be  credited  for  the  victory  was 
a  matter  of  dispute.  Retiring  in  1901  in  the  position  of  rear-admiral, 
Schley  demanded  a  court  of  inquiry,  which  was  subsequently  held 
late  in  that  year  and  was  unfavorable  to  Schley,  although  Admiral 
Dewey  (the  hero  of  Manila  Bay  in  the  same  war)  gave  an  opinion 
favorable  to  the  naval  officer. 
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As  students  of  the  Spanish-American  War  know  well,  it  was 
William  Randolph  Hearst  who  stirred  up  the  conflict,  screaming  for 
American  military  response  to  the  mysterious  sinking  of  the  bat¬ 
tleship  Maine,  which  Hearst  clearly  viewed  as  a  Spanish  attack. 
Hearst  continually  fomented  trouble,  stirred  up  Congress,  and  took 
pride  in  the  resulting  conflict  as  "his  war."  A  detailed  view  of  the 
Hearst  involvement,  complete  with  phony  news  articles  printed  for 
the  American  public  to  read,  is  graphically  told  in  Citizen  Hearst, 
the  biography  by  W.A.  Swanberg,  to  which  refer. 

The  present  medal,  which  bears  a  1901  copyright  notice  by  W.R. 
Hearst,  bears  on  the  obverse  the  inscription  at  the  top  THE  DEFEN- 
DENT  AND  HIS  COUNSEL.  In  the  background  is  the  standing 
figure  of  Justice,  holding  the  traditional  balance  scales,  with  the  in¬ 
scription  above:  "ME  THINKS"  TWAS  SCHLEY  REMEMBERED 
THE  MAINE.  Schley  is  shown  seated  in  a  chair,  while  his  counsel 
is  standing  with  a  large  scroll  in  his  hand,  inscribed  as  follows  in 
many  lines  (we  use  upper  and  lower  case  for  ease  of  readability): 

SUNK — Maria  Theresa,  Viscaya,  Cristobal  Colon,  Oquen¬ 
do,  Pluton,  Furor.  Every  Spanish  ship.  Spaniards  killed  and 
wounded  580.  Americans  killed  and  wounded  2.  Hits  by 
heavy  guns  of  Schley's  flagship  Brooklyn,  16.  Hits  by  heavy 
guns  of  all  the  rest  of  American  fleet,  16.  Hits  received  by 
Brooklyn,  25.  Hits  received  by  all  the  rest  of  the  American 
fleet,  8.  Killed  &  wounded  on  the  Brooklyn,  2.  Killed  and 
wounded  on  all  the  rest  of  the  American  fleet,  0.  Was  the 
Brooklyn  handled  by  a  coward?  The  commander's  name  is 
SCHLEY. 

The  reverse  bears  the  Liberty  bell  in  the  center,  vignettes  of  the 
Betsy  Ross  House,  Washington's  Tomb,  and  Grant's  Tomb  surround¬ 
ing,  and  the  new  U.S.S.  Maine  below,  with  a  notation  of  its  launch¬ 
ing  date  at  Philadelphia,  July  27,  1901. 


1230  Group  of  four  numismatic  medals  issued  by  John  Curtis,  jeweler 
and  numismatist  located  at  83  Bleecker  St.,  New  York.  There  are 
two  pieces  of  the  first  issue,  white  metal  and  bronze,  bearing  on 
the  obverse  a  seated  numismatist  with  coins,  magnifying  glass,  and 
reference  book,  with  the  whimsical  inscription  above:  A  REAL  AN¬ 
TIQUE,  BUT  ALAS!  IT  IS  INDECYPHERABLE.  Below  in  two  lines 
is:  THE  ANTIQUARY,  1859.  The  reverse  is  a  business  card  for  Curtis 
and  notes  that  he  is  a  jeweler  and  numismatist  and  deals  also  in 
autographs,  portraits,  curiosities,  and  antiques.  The  second  style,, 
of  which  a  bronze  and  white  metal  piece  is  included  in  the  present 
lot,  bears  on  the  obverse  the  portrait  of  Johannes  Allen  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  inscription  ANTIQUARIUS  SCOTUS,  NATUS  [bom]  FEB  26, 
1777.  The  initials  G.H.L.  (George  H.  Lovett)  are  below.  The  reverse 
is  an  advertisement  for  Curtis.  The  bronze  pieces  are  prooflike  Un¬ 
circulated,  while  the  white  metal  pieces  are  prooflike  but  show  some 
friction.  (Total:  4  pieces) 


1231  Silver  plaque,  66  by  37.25  mm.,  912.1  grains.  Signed  by  Daniel 
Dupuis,  the  obverse  bears  the  inscription  LE  NID  in  a  cartouche 
at  the  bottom.  The  obverse  depicts  a  nude  woodland  nymph  ex¬ 
amining  two  baby  birds  in  a  nest,  while  the  reverse  shows  a  baby 
girl  on  a  tree  branch,  a  bird  perched  on  her  left  index  finger  and 
a  brush  in  her  right  hand.  A  beautiful  example  of  medallic  art,  prob¬ 
ably  circa  1900-1910.  Matte  Proof  with  some  contact  marks. 


1232  Official  medal  for  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition, 
struck  on  the  grounds  of  the  1915  event  in  San  Francisco.  Designed 
by  Robert  Aitken,  sculptor,  who  was  awarded  $1,000  for  the  effort 
(and  who  designed  the  spectacular  $50  gold  pieces  for  the  same  fair). 
Silver.  Hibler-Kappen  No.  399.  462.9  grains.  Choice  Uncirculated 
with  wisps  of  light  toning. 

A  magnificent  specimen  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  ex¬ 
position  medals  of  the  present  century. 

1233  1915  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  official  medal  as 
preceding,  but  in  gilt  bronze.  Hibler-Rappen  401.  Choice  Brilliant 
Uncirculated. 

1234  Railroad  award  medal.  Completely  engraved  50.5  mm.  silver  medal, 
looped  at  top,  771 .2  grains.  Engraved  on  the  obverse  in  italic  (mainly) 
script  appears  the  award:  "H.C.  HARRISON,  For  the  rapid  and  ef¬ 
ficient  manner  in  which,  as  foreman,  he  laid  the  track  on  the  3rd 
DIVISION  of  the  Omaha  Extension  of  the  St.  L.,K.C.  &  N.Ry,  St. 
Louis,  Nov.  1st,  1879,  B.W.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Prest.  The  reverse  bears  the 
Latin  notation  in  script:  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat.  Extremely  Fine. 
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1235  International  sheep  and  wool  show,  Philadelphia,  September  1880, 
gold  medal.  25.25  mm.,  gold,  162.1  grains.  Obverse  with  ram,  ewe 
and  lamb,  inscriptions  above  and  below.  Reverse  with  arms  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  on  a  shield  surmounted  by  a  cow  and  calf,  inscription  divid¬ 
ed  to  the  left  and  right:  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
FAIR.  Plain  edge.  Proof  with  friction.  Sharp  and  attractive. 


1236  J.P.  Morgan  sterling  silver  plaque.  Large  (73  by  90  mm.)  4052.1 
grain  silver  plaque.  Matte  Proof  finish,  struck  by  Whitehead  &  Hoag, 
sterling  silver,  serially  numbered  74  on  edge. 

The  piece  honors  John  Pierpont  Morgan  (1837-1913),  the  famous 
banker,  financier,  and  patron  of  the  arts.  The  obverse  shows  a  god¬ 
dess  at  the  gate  of  a  temple  or  shrine,  CHARACTER,  RELIGION, 
FRIENDSHIP  above,  his  life  dates  to  the  upper  left  and  right,  and 
figures  within.  The  reverse  depicts  a  catafalque  with  a  goddess  and 
god  to  each  side.  The  work  was  by  Emil  Fuchs  a  Viennese-born  (in 
1886)  sculptor  whose  other  credits  included  work  in  connection  with 
the  Hudson-Fulton  Exposition.  He  maintained  his  studio  at  80  W. 
40th  St.,  New  York  City  for  many  years. 

J.P.  Morgan  became  a  synonym  for  great  wealth.  Although  he 
engaged  in  various  activities  during  the  Civil  War,  his  fame  dated 
from  1873,  when  he  persuaded  the  United  States  Treasury  to  divide 
a  loan  between  his  interests  and  a  group  organized  by  Jay  Cooke, 
thus  breaking  the  monopoly  of  the  latter  financier.  Cooke's  firm 
failed,  and  Morgan  became  dominant  in  the  field  of  government. 


railroad,  and  corporate  finance.  Following  the  Panic  of  1893,  his 
efforts  contributed  to  stability  in  the  American  corporate 
marketplace,  which  accrued  to  his  advantage  and  resulted  in  im¬ 
mense  power  in  his  hands.  One  of  his  greatest  achievements  was 
the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  1901,  com¬ 
bining  the  interests  of  Andrew  Carnegie  and  others.  His  influence 
was  a  soothing  factor  following  the  Panic  of  1907,  which  saw  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Knickerbocker  Bank  and  numerous  other  finan¬ 
cial  institutions.  In  1912  he  was  investigated  by  Congress,  emerg¬ 
ing  with  unimpaired  credit  and  prestige.  He  shunned  personal  publici¬ 
ty,  but  nonetheless  became  known  as  a  leading  collector  of  books, 
art,  rare  coins,  and  other  items.  Certain  of  his  numismatic  holdings 
were  given  to  the  American  Numismatic  Society.  The  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  consignor  to  the  present  sale,  traces  its 
ancestry  to  the  Morgan  financial  empire. 

This  piece  is  believed  to  have  been  purchased  by  Virgil  M.  Brand 
from  Lyman  H.  Low. 


1237  Storecard  of  William  Idler,  Philadelphia  coin  dealer.  Obverse  with 
inscription  noting  Idler's  Philadelphia  dealership  in  coins,  minerals, 
stationery,  and  fancy  articles  at  No.  Ill  north  Ninth  St.  Reverse 
with  heraldic  eagle  and  inscription  (a  copy  of  the  1792-dated 
Washington  half  dollar).  White  metal.  Extremely  Fine. 

1238  Massive  Hudson-Fulton  silver  medal.  Large  (100  mm.)  silver  medal, 
5,014.5  grains,  Choice  Matte  Proof,  in  original  velvet-lined  green 
leather  case  of  issue.  The  work  of  Emil  Fuchs,  the  obverse  depicts 


three  seated  goddesses,  one  holding  a  steamship,  with  a  cameo  of 
Robert  Fulton  and  his  1765-1815  life  dates  above.  Below  is  the  in¬ 
scription  in  three  lines:  FIRST  USE  OF  STEAM  IN  NAVIGA¬ 
TION/ON  THE  HUDSON  RIVER/1807.  The  reverse  shows  the 
discovery  of  the  Hudson  River  by  Henry  Hudson.  Issued  by  the 
American  Numismatic  Society,  New  York.  The  American  Journal 
of  Numismatics,  1909,  noted  that  100  sterling  silver  examples  were 
struck  of  this  design  in  the  smaller  3-inch  format  (the  medal  offered 
in  the  present  lot  is  4  inches  in  diameter)  and  were  available  on  a 
subscription  basis  for  $10  each. 
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1239  American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society  Columbian  medal 

(1893).  77  mm.  3,875.6  grains,  silver.  Choice  Proof  with  matte  sur¬ 
face  as  issued. 

This  medal  caused  a  mini-controversy  at  the  time  of  issue,  1893, 
as  duly  reported  in  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics.  An  il¬ 
lustration  and  description  of  the  piece  appears  in  the  publication 
of  January  1894,  page  7,  facing  plate  and  page  8,  with  continuing 
remarks  in  the  April  1894  issue  (pages  78,  79,  and  108).  We  excerpt 
certain  of  these: 

Another  Columbian  medal  has  recently  been  issued  to  swell 
the  list  which  commemorates  the  great  voyager  and  his 
discovery  of  a  new  world.  We  infer  from  the  fact  that  the 
reverse  bears  the  seal  of  the  American  Numismatic  and  Ar¬ 
chaeological  Society  of  New  York,  that  it  was  struck  as  their 
contribution  to  the  medallic  records  which  mark  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  fourth  century  since  the  little  squadron  from 
Spain  arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  Western  continent.  Will 
you  believe  that  it  has  long  been  in  preparation,  although 
the  time  of  its  appearance  is  "the  day  after  the  Fair."  In  many 
respects  it  is  very  satisfactory.  We  give  an  engraving  of  the 
medal  in  the  illustration  for  the  present  number  of  the  Journal. 

The  obverse  has  a  profile  bust  of  Columbus  to  the  left; 
he  wears  the  peculiar  cap  of  the  period,  which,  however,  is 
created  in  this  somewhat  different  manner  from  the  styles 
employed  by  the  various  artists  who  have  designed  its 
predecesssors;  his  hair  escapes  from  the  band  or  edge  of  the 
cap,  and  falls  in  thick,  curling  locks  beneath  it,  upon  his  neck: 
under  the  truncation,  TIFFANY  &  CO.,  N.Y.  We  think  it 
an  error  of  taste  to  have  engraved  upon  the  obverse,  and 
in  this  place,  the  name  of  a  firm,  instead  of  that  of  the  artist 
who  made  the  design  and  cut  the  dies  for  the  medal.  If  the 
firm  name  was  to  appear  at  all,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  should 
have  been  placed  on  the  reverse,  under  the  wreath,  perhaps, 
or  in  some  less  conspicuous  place. 

There  is  much  to  praise  in  the  medal;  the  head  is  spirited, 
erect  and  poised,  the  eye  alert,  and  gazing  steadfastly 
westward;  a  nobility  of  mien,  an  inflexibility  of  purpose,  and 
a  sturdy  determination  to  accomplish  his  errand  mark  every 
line  in  his  countenance;  while  there  is  a  serenity  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  expression  of  the  face,  which  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  noticed  in  any  other  medal  of  this  series; 
and  there  is  this  singular  air  of  vitality  about  it,  which  places 
it  in  advance  of  many  of  its  competitors.  Surely  an  artist 
capable  of  designing  and  executing  such  a  work  was  entitled 
to  be  known,  and  to  have  his  name  associated  with  an  ef¬ 
fort  so  successful;  not  merely  the  Society,  whose  insignia  it 
displays,  but  the  whole  numismatic  fraternity,  wherever 
dispersed,  should  know  itl  The  legend  is  CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS  GAVE  A  NEW  WORLD  TO  HUMANITY.  By 


HUMANITY  we  suppose  mankind  is  intended,  for  certainly 
the  new  world  got  but  little  humanity  in  return,  from  those 
to  whom  it  was  given.  The  word  is  too  ambigious  and  makes 
the  legend  almost  satirical.  A  little  cross  patee  placed  near 
the  milling  at  the  bottom,  seems  unnecessary.  The  medal 
would  have  been  better  without  it. 

The  reverse  shows  a  wreath  of  olive,  open  at  the  top  and 
crossed  and  tied  with  a  ribbon  bow  at  the  bottom;  surmount¬ 
ing  the  lower  portion  of  the  branch  of  the  wreath  is  a  little 
medallic  representation  of  the  seal  of  the  Society  which  issues 
it.  The  size  of  this,  9  mm.,  we  regard  as  much  too  small  and 
in  its  position  inartistic,  unfortunate,  and  meaningless;  it 
should  have  been  at  least  15  mm.  in  diameter... 

The  medal  is  struck  in  red  copper,  bronze,  gold  bronze 
(which  we  hear  was  a  failure),  and  silver,  and  its  size  is  77 
mm.  ... 

Since  the  preceding  comments  were  written,  some  further 
items  of  interest  concerning  this  medal  have  become  mat¬ 
ters  of  common  report;  what  foundation  they  may  have  we 
do  not  know,  and  give  them  without  prejudice,  or  in  any 
way  vouching  their  accuracy.  We  are  told  that  the  artist  who 
made  the  model  is  a  Mr.  Whitehouse,  and  that  the  dies  were 
engraved  abroad.  The  model,  if  our  memory  is  correct,  was 
shown  in  a  plaster  cast  at  the  interesting  "Columbian  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Medals"  held  by  the  Society  in  New  York  some  months 
ago,  which  was  noticed  in  the  Journal  at  the  time.  As  we 
know  of  but  two  machines  in  the  country,  that  in  the  United 
States  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  one  owned  by  the 
Gorham  Company  of  New  York,  adapted  to  reducing  and 
cutting  dies  from  an  original  model,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
current  gossip  that  the  dies  were  not  by  American  workman 
is  correct.  This  would  seem  to  be  further  confirmed  by  our 
information  from  other  sources  that  this  firm  was  unable  to 
compete  for  the  Columbian  World's  Fair  Award  Medal  now 
in  preparation,  by  reason  of  a  clause  in  the  specifications  that 
the  engraving  of  the  dies  and  the  striking  of  the  medals  must 
be  executed  in  America,  and  unless  the  clouds  clear,  this 
medal  to  which  we  have  given  so  much  space,  cannot  pose 
as  an  American  medal.  We  should  be  glad  to  know,  for  the 
sake  of  American  numismatic  art,  that  these  rumors  have 
no  foundation. 

The  April  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics  contained 
clarification  of  the  controversial  situation: 

...It  is  now  evident  that  some  of  these  reports  were  inac¬ 
curate.  The  attribution  of  the  designs  to  Mr.  Whitehouse  was 
correct,  and  the  statement  that  there  are  in  America  but  two 
"reducing  machines"  for  cutting  dies  from  a  large  model  has 
not  been  contradicted.  The  reputation  of  the  Journal  is  too 
well  established  to  need  any  disclaimer  from  its  conductors 
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of  intentioned  injustice  in  its  criticisms,  and  we  re  glad  to  learn 
from  the  highest  authority  that  the  dies  of  this  medal  were 
engraved  in  New  York  and,  incidentally  that  Tiffany  &  Co., 
who  brought  out  the  medal  for  the  Society,  have  in  their  own 
establishment  facilities  for  engraving  dies,  as  well  as  for 
designing  or  striking  any  medal  the  preparation  of  which  may 
be  intrusted  to  them. 

The  Journal  then  quoted  a  letter  from  Tiffany's  which  noted  that 
the  medal  was  designed  by  James  H.  Whitehouse,  who  had  worked 
with  the  firm  for  more  than  30  years.  The  head  was  modeled  and 
the  die  cut  in  the  United  States  by  William  Walker,  also  of  the  Tif¬ 
fany  firm,  and  the  entire  production  was  accomplished  in  a  Tiffany 
workshop  in  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

1240  Grover  Cleveland,  large  (79  by  89  mm.)  3914.0  grain  silver  plaque 
by  J.E.  Roine.  The  obverse  depicts  Cleveland  seated  in  an  ornate 
chair  with  his  life  dates  (1837-1897)  expressed  below  in  Roman 
numerals.  The  signature  of  the  artist  is  to  the  lower  right.  The  reverse 
depicts  the  seated  figure  of  Columbia,  an  orb  in  her  left  hand,  a 
tablet  held  by  her  right  hand,  looking  toward  a  government  building. 
The  inscription  PUBLIC  OFFICE  A  PUBLIC  TRUST  is  above.  His 
presidential  dates  are  below. 

Choice  Proof  with  matte  surface  as  issued.  Serially  numbered  18 
on  the  edge. 

Jules  Edouard  Roine  was  bom  in  Nantes,  France,  October  24, 
1857.  In  1886  he  journeyed  to  New  York  and  found  employment 
in  many  different  areas  of  sculpture  and  architecture.  For  five  years 
he  taught  modeling  in  the  city. 

Plaques  and  plaquettes  were  among  his  fortes.  The  present  ex¬ 
ample  displays  beautiful  balance,  artistry,  and  execution. 


1241  Second  Inauguration  of  William  McKinley  medal,  1901.  Bronze.  44 
mm.  Choice  Matte  Proof  with  some  toning  spots. 

Neil  MacNeil  notes  (in  The  President's  Medal  1789-1977 )  that  the 
dies  for  this  piece  were  made  at  the  Mint,  but  the  medals  were  struck 
by  the  Joseph  K.  Davison  Company,  Philadelphia.  The  number  of 
pieces  minted  was  not  recorded  but  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  range 
of  about  4,000  in  bronze.  MacNeil  notes  that  the  Davison  Com¬ 
pany  had  no  sense  that  the  designs  belonged  to  the  Inaugural  Com¬ 
mittee,  so  a  year  and  a  half  later  the  firm  produced  a  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  encampment  badge  using  the  same  central  reverse 
motif! 


1242  Wells  Fargo  &  Company  silver  medal,  1902.  39  mm.  Silver.  410.1 
grains.  Hibler-Kappen  296.  In  original  maroon  presentation  case. 
Choice  Matte  Proof  with  attractive  light  toning.  Tiny  nick  on  rim. 

This  issue  was  struck  privately  for  presentation  "on  or  about 
March  18,  1902  to  each  employee...  in  the  company's  service  for 
one  year  or  more."  The  obverse  depicts  a  Wild  West  motif  of  a 
stagecoach,  one  driver  of  which  is  firing  a  rifle  at  a  robber  amidst 
a  clump  of  trees.  (Note:  The  well-known  coaches  were  made  in  New 
Hampshire  by  the  Abbott  Downing  Company,  Concord,  and  were 
called  "Concord  coaches.")  The  bottom  shows  a  Pony  Express  rider 
firing  at  an  Indian  who  is  equipped  with  a  bow  and  arrow.  The  motif 
was  intended  to  show  Wells  Fargo  &  Company  as  it  was  50  years 
before  1902,  in  1852. 

The  reverse  depicts  Wells  Fargo  up-to-date  and  shows  a  steam 
train,  a  hand  holding  lightning  bolts,  and  other  evidences  of  modem 
"progress." 

Wells  Fargo  &  Company  is  entwined  with  the  lore  and  legend 
of  the  romantic  American  West  and,  as  such,  this  medal  has  long 
been  a  favorite  with  numismatists. 


1243  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  square  "silver”  medal  made  of  bronze. 
67  mm.  square.  Choice  Matte  Proof. 

The  obverse  depicts  a  wingspread  eagle  with  the  notation  below 
in  three  lines:  SILVER  MEDAL/LOUISIANA  PURCHASE/EXPOSI¬ 
TION.  The  reverse  depicts  two  standing  allegorical  figures,  an  in¬ 
scription,  and  the  date  1904  in  Roman  numerals. 

By  1904,  mercantile,  artistic,  and  other  interests  had  discovered 
that  exhibiting  at  fairs  and  expositions  was  an  excellent  advertising 
medium.  Successes  encountered  at  the  1876  Centennial  Exhibition, 
the  1893  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  and  others  had  whet  their 
appetites  for  more  of  the  same.  By  the  time  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  was  held  (in  St.  Louis  in  1904)  there  were  so  many  ex¬ 
hibitors  that  it  simply  was  not  an  economical  measure  to  strike  silver 
medals  in  precious  silver  metal!  The  sole  object  was  to  give  a  souvenir 
to  an  exhibitor  so  that  the  exhibitor  could  use  same  in  his  advertis¬ 
ing.  So,  it  was  the  appearance,  not  the  substance  that  counted!  Here, 
then,  is  a  "silver"  medal  in  bronze. 
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1244  1826  Erie  Canal  medal  in  white  metal  or  pewter.  44.25  mm.  Extreme¬ 

ly  Fine.  H-K  1.  The  present  specimen  is  about  equal  to  the  H-K  plate 
coin. 

This  piece,  one  of  the  most  famous  medals  issued  in  America  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  19th  century,  observed  the  completion  of  the  greatest 
public  works  project  of  the  era,  the  Erie  Canal.  Ground  was  broken 
for  the  event  on  July  14,  1817  at  Rome,  New  York.  Over  eight  years 
and  $7  million  later,  the  waterway  stretched  364  miles  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  to  Lake  Erie,  passing  through  83  locks.  The  grand  open¬ 
ing  occurred  on  October  26,  1825,  when  the  vessel  Seneca  Chief 
left  Buffalo,  with  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton  and  other  luminaries 
aboard.  It  arrived  in  New  York  City  on  November  4th.  Early  in 
1826  a  large  celebration  was  held  in  New  York  City,  at  which  time 
medals  were  presented  to  guests  and  officials. 

The  medal,  engraved  by  Charles  Cushing  Wright,  features  the 
seated  figures  of  Pan  and  Neptune  on  the  obverse  with  a  lighthouse 
and  sea  in  the  offing.  The  inscription  UNION  OF  ERIE  WITH  THE 
ATLANTIC  curves  along  the  top  border.  The  reverse  consists  of 
the  New  York  state  arms  with  a  section  of  the  canal  in  the 
background. 


1246  Group  of  octagonal  brass  34  mm.  souvenir  coin  or  admission  pieces 
dated  1803-1903  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis, 
1904.  Each  coin  is  stamped  with  a  distinctive  serial  number  on  the 
reverse.  For  the  record  and  for  a  permanent  Virgil  M.  Brand  pedigree 
we  herewith  note  the  numbers  of  the  eight  pieces  in  the  present  lot: 
27949,  28559,  28564,  28569,  28570,  28575,  28614,  and  28629.  Each 
is  a  glittering  Proof  with  some  occasional  friction  (the  pieces  were 
probably  stored  in  a  bag  or  were  mingled  together,  for  their  inten¬ 
tion  was  as  an  admission  pass — they  were  made  for  actual  use  rather 
than  display).  Obverse  with  crowned  portrait  inscribed  SAINT 
LOUIS.  Reverse  with  map  of  the  United  States,  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  outlined  thereon,  set  against  a  circle  or  globe,  surmounted 
by  an  eagle  and  regalia;  below  two  goddesses  flanking  a  cartouche 
(on  which  the  serial  number  is  stamped).  Inscriptions  as  illustrated. 
(Total:  8  pieces) 


1245  Wilson  medal  in  silver.  68  mm.  2,262.8  grains.  Choice  Matte  Proof 
save  for  some  scrapes  at  the  center  of  the  reverse.  Obverse  with  por¬ 
trait  of  Woodrow  Wilson  flanked  by  torched  and  fasces.  Surname 
and  perched  eagle  below,  stars  around  the  border.  Reverse  with 
allegorical  goddesses  in  foreground,  World  War  artillery  and  Reims 
Cathedral  in  distance.  The  work  of  Pierre  Gregoire.  Signed  Paris 
1917. 
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1247  Group  of  17  Lincoln  medals  by  Bela  Lyon  Pratt,  consisting  of  two 
identical  41  mm.  bronze  medals  and  fifteen  identical  25  mm.  silver 
medals,  the  latter  with  ribbons  attached  at  the  top.  Each  is  in  Choice 
Matte  Proof  condition  with  antiqued  finish  as  issued.  The  designs 
are  identical,  the  smaller  being  a  miniature  version  of  the  larger. 
The  obverse  bears  a  portrait  of  Lincoln  facing  right,  with  the  in¬ 
scription  CENTENNIAL  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  MCMIX  sur¬ 
rounding.  The  reverse  has  a  quotation  from  the  Gettysburg  Address 
with  eagle  above  and  fasces  below. 

Bela  Lyon  Pratt,  a  Boston  sculptor  was  a  student  of  August  Saint- 
Gaudens.  Following  the  death  of  Saint-Gaudens,  Pratt,  at  the  behest 
of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  (acting  through  his  friend,  William 
Sturgis  Bigelow),  designed  the  innovative  $2  Vi  and  $5  pieces  which 
were  first  used  in  1908  and  which  featured  incuse  designs,  novel 
on  American  coinage.  (Total:  17  pieces) 

1248  Thomas  L.  Elder  medals.  For  a  description  and  attribution  of  these 
the  reader  is  urged  to  refer  to  an  article,  "Thomas  L.  Elder,  A 
Catalogue  of  his  Tokens  and  Medals,"  by  Thomas  K.  DeLorey, 
which  appeared  in  The  Numismatist  June  and  July  1980. 

The  present  lot  contains  the  following  pieces:  DeLorey-7.  30.7 
mm.  medal  with  Columbus'  ship,  the  Santa  Maria,  on  the  obverse. 
Reverse  inscription  pertaining  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition  of  1907 
plus  the  name,  occupation  and  address  of  Elder.  Copper.  One  of 
25  pieces  struck.  Choice  Proof.  Lacquered  (easily  removable  with 
acetone — be  sure  to  use  proper  precautions)  long  ago;  DeLorey-9. 
Obverse  with  portrait  of  Columbus  and  inscription.  Die  broken  at 
right  obverse  border.  Reverse  with  inscription  pertaining  to  the 
American  Numismatic  Association's  Columbus,  Ohio  convention 
of  September  1907.  Brass.  Choice  Uncirculated.  Lacquered  long  ago. 
One  of  just  25  struck;  DeLorey-9.  Another  but  in  aluminum.  Choice 
Proof  but  with  prominent  scrape  at  the  top  of  the  reverse.  One  of 
151  examples  made.  (Total:  3  pieces) 

Note:  The  Thomas  Elder  medals  offered  in  the  present  section  were 
given  to  Virgil  M.  Brand  as  gifts  from  Thomas  L.  Elder. 

1249  Group  of  Elder  medals.  DeLorey-14.  38  mm.  silver  medal  inscribed 
with  "lucky  features"  of  the  year  1909  on  the  obverse  and  an  adver¬ 
tisement  for  Elder  on  the  reverse.  Fewer  than  10  specimens  believed 
to  have  been  made.  Choice  Proof  with  attractive  mottled  toning. 
Tom  DeLorey  points  out  that  certain  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
obverse  are  chronologically  incorrect;  DeLorey-15.  Obverse  with 
globe  with  Peary  at  top,  sun  above.  Reverse  with  inscription  per¬ 
taining  to  Peary's  efforts.  German  silver.  Mintage  unknown,  but 
small.  Choice  Proof;  DeLorey-47.  15  mm.  gold  token.  Obverse  with 
portrait  of  Lincoln  and  inscription.  Reverse  with  inscription.  35  to 
50  examples  were  made.  Matte  Proof;  DeLorey-76.  Small  silver 
Robert  Fulton  medal,  16  mm.  Choice  Matte  Proof.  One  of  50  to 
100  pieces  struck;  Dickeson-3,  mentioned  by  DeLorey.  CON¬ 
FEDERATION  obverse,  with  resplendent  rays  above.  Reverse  with 
inscription  relating  to  Continental  currency  issue.  White  metal.  Proof 
with  some  trivial  friction.  (Total:  5  pieces) 
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1250  Elder  medal.  DeLorey-53.  Struck  in  brass.  38  mm.  Obverse  with 
front-facing  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Reverse  inscription  per¬ 
tains  to  the  New  York  Numismatic  Club  and  lists  the  charter 
members,  including  Elder.  One  of  9  to  10  examples  made.  Choice 
Proof. 

Tom  DeLorey  notes  that  the  people  honored  on  the  medal  were 
not  the  only  founding  members;  apparently  others  were  omitted. 


1251  Elder  gold  medal.  DeLorey-71.  167.9  grains.  28.25  mm.  Obverse 
with  trefoil  on  which  is  inscribed  LOUISI*A*N#A* 
PIKER'S*EXPOSITION.  Below  is  the  date  and  MONEY  TALKS. 
The  reverse  has  the  satiric  inscription  PENNSYLVANIA  GOLD,  1/2 
NERVE,  OTHER  HALF  BRASS. 

The  intent  of  this  issue  was  to  criticize  Farran  Zerbe,  the 
numismatic  entrepreneur  who  took  matters  into  his  own  hands 
around  this  time  and  purchased  from  the  widow  of  George  Heath 
the  rights  of  The  Numismatist.  Zerbe,  who  had  served  as  president 
of  the  ANA,  did  not  wish  to  run  for  a  third  time  in  the  1909  elec¬ 
tion,  preferring  to  devote  his  efforts  to  publishing.  Thomas  L.  Elder 
nominated  Frank  C.  Higgins  for  the  post,  and  before  long  the  can¬ 
didate  was  criticized  by  Zerbe,  who  preferred  the  candidacy  of  J.M. 
Henderson.  Details  of  the  heated  Elder-Zerbe  dispute  are  chronicled 
by  DeLorey  in  the  aforementioned  The  Numismatist  article. 

The  gold  issue  offered  here  takes  its  design  from  a  small  medalet 
produced  in  1904  by  Zerbe  for  sale  at  the  Louisiana  Purshase  Ex¬ 
position  refers  in  the  inscriptions  to  the  ANA  and  the  dispute. 

DeLorey  notes  that  just  two  gold  examples  were  struck.  Choice 
Proof. 
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1252  Elder  medal.  DeLorey-92.  Struck  in  copper.  38.5  mm.  Obverse  with 
copy  of  the  1776  Continental  Currency  "dollar"  die  believed  to  have 
been  produced  by  Prof.  Montroville  Dickeson  in  1876.  These  dies 
remained  in  existence,  were  used  by  Elder,  subsequently  passed 
through  several  hands,  and  are  now  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
The  reverse  is  a  contrivance  by  Elder  and  lists  the  "Numismatic 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  a  group  comprising  F.C.C.  Boyd, 
D.W.  Valentine,  Elliott  Smith,  Elder  himself,  Albert  R.  Frey,  and 
J.M.  Swanson.  Copper.  Choice  Proof.  The  number  struck  apparently 
was  not  recorded. 
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1253  Silver  medal  honoring  Augustus  G.  Heaton,  President,  New  York 
Numismatic  Club,  1912.  38  mm.  564.1  grains.  Serial  No.  5  on  edge. 
Choice  Matte  Proof. 

The  obverse  depicts  the  head  of  Heaton  facing  right,  signature 
of  the  artist  J.M.  Swanson  and  the  date  below.  Reverse  with  hands 
holding  a  coin  and  magnifying  glass. 

Augustus  G.  Heaton  was  one  of  the  dominant  figures  on  the 
American  numismatic  scene  during  the  turn  of  the  century.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  monograph,  A  Treatise  on  the  Coinage  of  the 
United  States  Branch  Mints,  which  appeared  in  1893.  Prior  to  that 
time  branch  mints  were  a  neglected  field.  Although  occasional 
references  appeared  concerning  mintmarked  coins,  by  and  large  few 
were  interested  in  them.  Collectors  were  preoccupied  with  dates 
alone,  without  reference  to  whether  a  piece  was  struck  in  Carson 
City,  San  Francisco,  or  elsewhere. 

Heaton  listed  17  distinct  advantages  of  collecting  mintmarks,  in¬ 
cluding:  mintmarks  "showed  the  direction  of  our  country's  growth 
and  its  development  of  mineral  wealth,”  mintmarks  "in  their  amount 
of  issue  and  varied  years  at  different  points  offer  the  monetary  pulse 
of  our  country  to  the  student  of  finance,"  etc.  The  History  of  United 
States  Coinage  As  Illustrated  by  the  Garrett  Collection,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers,  goes  into  this  in  detail  on  pages  49-52,  to  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  reader  is  encouraged  to  refer. 


1255  Group  of  medals:  I.O.O.F.  (Odd  Fellows  fraternal  organization). 
Obverse  with  portrait  of  Thomas  Wildey,  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge 
Baltimore,  September  21,  26,  1903.  Reverse  with  linked  rings  and 
inscription.  White  metal.  44  mm.  Proof  with  some  minor  handling 
marks;  Lt.  General  T  J.  "Stonewall"  Jackson  medal  (2  pieces).  White 
metal.  49  mm.  EF.  Obverse  with  youthful  portrait  of  Jackson  fac¬ 
ing  left,  signature  of  artist  Laque  below.  Reverse  with  wreath  in¬ 
tertwined  by  a  ribbon  on  which  is  inscribed  famous  battles,  with 
additional  encounters  being  listed  in  several  lines  at  the  center.  In¬ 
teresting  Civil  War  items;  63  mm.  white  metal  medal,  looped  at  the 
top  for  suspension,  inscribed  ST.  PAUL  ICE  PALACE  & 
WINTER  CARNIVAL  1887  on  the  obverse,  the  Ice  Palace 
represented  in  a  detailed  engraving  within.  Reverse  seal  of  the  city 
of  St.  Paul,  with  vignettes  of  winter  sports  surrounding.  Proof  with 
handling  marks;  George  Francis  Heath  medal.  Brass.  37  mm.  Matte 
Proof.  Obverse  with  portrait  of  Heath,  with  inscription  including 
life  dates.  Reverse  with  seal  of  the  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion.  Heath  was  the  father  of  the  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  is  well  known  by  members  of  that  group.  Scarce  early  ANA 
medal;  63  mm.  spelter  or  "pot  metal"  medal  depicting  on  the  obverse 
a  hobo-like  "Revolutionary  War  soldier"  carrying  his  gun  backwards 
and  holding  a  bottle  mark  "Old  Rye."  The  inscription  (TWO) 
MINUTEMAN  1875  is  above.  The  reverse  of  this  satiric  medal  notes 
it  was  issued  by  the  Charlestown  Centennial  Antique  Association, 
whose  important  members  are  listed  on  the  reverse.  Extremely  Fine. 
Holed  at  the  top  for  suspension.  With  extensive  oxidation  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  metal  used  (in  the  20th  century  metallurgists  were 
to  leam  that  lead,  if  present  as  an  impurity  in  "pot  metal,"  would 
cause  oxidation,  warpage,  and  distortion.  Such  features  do  not  make 
themselves  evident  until  decades  after  the  use  of  the  metal.);  65  mm., 
bronze  medal  bearing  the  portrait  of  Frederick  Samuel  Tallmadge, 
1824-1904,  president  of  the  New  York  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  1884-1904.  The  obverse  bears  the  bust  of  Tallmadge.  The 
reverse  shows  Fraunces  Tavern,  New  York,  where  Washington  bade 
farewell  to  his  officers  on  December  4,  1783,  such  structure  being 
acquired  by  the  aforementioned  society  on  July  29, 1904.  Matte  Proof 
with  some  toning.  (Total:  7  pieces) 


1254  Large  58  mm.  white  metal  medal  pertaining  to  the  Statue  of  Liber¬ 
ty.  Brilliant  Proof.  The  obverse  depicts  the  maker,  A.  Bartholdi, 
with  an  inscription  surrounding  which  notes  the  presentation  of  the 
statue  on  July  4, 1884  (Note:  The  centennial  is  coming  up  just  a  few 
weeks  after  the  present  sale!).  The  reverse  shows  a  high-relief  depic¬ 
tion  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  "lifting  her  lamp  beside  the  golden 
door"— in  the  words  of  a  later  poet  Amma  Lazarus(not  noted  on 
the  medal,  however).  Inscription  surrounds,  as  illustrated. 
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goddess,  with  cannon  and  U.S.  Capitol  in  the  background.  REU¬ 
NION  to  upper  left.  Lacquered  (probably  at  the  time  of  issue)  Proof. 
Some  scratches  have  been  made  in  the  lacquered  surface,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  streaky  toning.  Nearly  as  issued,  but  with  some  marks;  oval 
medal,  MDCCCXCI,  of  Guilhelmus  Trinks,  whose  portrait  is  on 
the  obverse,  signed  below  by  the  artist  Jauner.  Reverse  with  helmeted 
goddess  holding  victory  statue,  with  owl  (representing  learning)  in 
foreground.  In  the  background  is  a  cherub  with  a  coin  chest,  holding 
aloft  in  his  right  hand  a  numismatic  specimen.  The  inscription  IN 
NUMMIS  VERITAS  ("in  coins,  truth")  is  below.  Oval  54.5  by  64 
mm.  Bronzed  Proof.  (Total:  2  pieces) 

1258  Group  of  political  medals:  David  H.  Lane,  Recorder  of  Deeds,  1875, 
inscription  on  reverse  of  centennial  1776-1876  medal  with  eagle  atop 
Liberty  bell.  Copper,  24  mm.,  Choice  Proof;  as  preceding,  but  dif¬ 
ferent  obverse  with  flag  and  inscription  LONG  MAY  IT  WAVE. 
White  metal.  Proof  with  friction;  35  mm.  white  metal  medal;  Gen. 
James  A.  Beaver,  Republican  Candidate  for  Governor  of  Penna. 
1886,  Proof  with  marks;  21  mm.  white  metal  medal  of  Beaver,  1882, 
reverse  with  crutches  and  accompanying  inscription:  THE  ONLY 
MEDAL  HE  WEARS,  WON  AT  REAMS  STATION.  Proof  with 
handling  marks;  26  mm.  white  metal  medal:  Robert  E.  Pattison, 
reverse  with  election  and  inauguration  dates  as  governor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Suspended  from  eagle  by  loop,  probably  an  Inauguration 
Day  souvenir;  27  mm.  brass  metal,  Charles  R.  Buckalew,  Democratic 
Candidate  for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  Reverse  with  CHAMPION 
OF  MINORITY  REPRESENTATION.  Proof  with  toning;  another, 
but  in  white  metal,  holed  at  the  top.  Proof  with  some  handling 
marks;  25  mm.  copper  metal,  Gen.  D.H.  Hastings,  governor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  inaugurated  January  15,  1895.  Portrait  on  obverse, 
keystone  seal  on  reverse.  Choice  copper  Proof.  (Total:  8  pieces) 


1257  Pair  of  medals:  Large  63  mm.  2436.2  grains.  Silver  Lincoln  medal 
by  H.  Ryden,  struck  by  C.H.  Hanson,  turn  of  the  century.  Obverse 
with  youthful  portrait  of  Lincoln  facing  three-quarters  right.  Inscrip¬ 
tion  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  PRESIDENT  1861-1865  in  arc  along 
top  edge.  Reverse  with  allegorical  god  (holding  a  Union  flag)  and 


Rare  Mickley  Medal 


1259  1867  Joseph  J.  Mickley  medal  in  silver.  Choice  Proof.  50.75  mm., 

663.2  grains.  Thin  planchet.  (Compare  to  Garrett's  1040.5  grain 
piece). 

The  obverse  depicts  the  bust  of  Mickley  facing  left  with  the  in¬ 
scription  JOSEPH  J.  MICKLEY,  above  and  the  date  1867  below. 
The  signature  of  the  engraver,  KEY,  appears  below.  The  reverse 
has  the  inscription:  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NUMISMATIC  AND  AN¬ 
TIQUARIAN  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


1256  General  U.S.  Grant  medal  by  Hugues  Bovy,  Geneva  (Switzerland) 
1868.  Obverse  with  high-relief  bust  of  Grant  facing  left.  Reverse 
with  quotation  and  attributes  of  Grant.  Copper.  60  mm.  Choice 
Proof.  In  original  presentation  case  bearing  on  the  cover  the  gold 
inscription  in  four  lines:  4th  JULY  1871 /WITH  COMPLIMENTS 
OF  THE/U.S.  CONSUL/HOTEL  METROPOLE  GENEVA. 

Bovy  (1841-1903)  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  medallists  of 
Switzerland.  His  production  included  countless  items,  including 
large-format  medals  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Grant  (the  latter  here 
offered). 
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The  1867  date  pertains  to  the  year  in  which  his  first  numismatic 
collection  was  sold  by  W.  Elliot  Woodward,  the  largest  rare  coin 
auction  ever  held  up  to  that  time.  In  E.  Mason's  sale  of  some  of 
the  later  Mickley  holdings,  the  Mickley  Collection  sale  of  November 
5-6,  1878,  the  medal  we  offered  as  part  of  the  Garrett  Collection 
(Lot  2072,  March  1981)  appeared  as  Lot  534  and  was  described  as 
follows  (emphasis  is  ours):  "this  medal,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  struck 
in  silver,  was  presented  to  Mr.  J.  Mickley  on  January  2,  1868  by 
Messrs.  Alfred  B.  Taylor,  W.H.  Key,  and  C.  Warner,  a  commit¬ 
tee;  weight  1040 Vi  grains;  value  in  silver  $2.70,  in  handsome  velvet- 
lined  case." 

The  piece  sold  for  $6.00  at  the  Mickley  sale.  It  was  at  that  time 
or  subsequently  acquired  by  the  Chapman  brothers  who  sold  it  to 
T.  Harrison  Garrett  on  November  3,  1882. 

When  we  catalogued  the  Garrett  Collection  sale  we  thought  that 
the  specimen  offered  there  was  unique,  a  fair  assumption  based  upon 
the  description  of  a  century  earlier.  However,  the  present  Virgil  M. 
Brand  Collection  example  is  another! 

The  significance  of  this  medal  stems  not  so  much  from  the  medal 
itself  as  from  the  combination  of  the  medal  with  the  significance 
of  Joseph  J.  Mickley.  Unquestionably,  Mickley  was  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  early  American  numismatist.  Born  in  1799  he  was  about  17 
years  old  around  1816  when  he  sought  a  one-cent  piece  of  his  birth 
year.  After  expending  considerable  effort  he  finally  secured  a  scarce 
cent  of  1799,  by  which  time  his  interest  was  aroused.  He  went  on 
to  assemble  a  date  sequence  of  other  cents,  and,  after  that,  branched 
out  into  other  areas  of  United  States  coinage.  His  cabinet  eventual¬ 
ly  grew  to  include  coins  of  the  world  and  ancient  issues  as  well  as 
pieces  of  his  native  country. 

Mickley  engaged  in  trade  as  a  piano  maker  and  repairman.  In 
addition  he  repaired  other  types  of  musical  instruments.  Of  an  in¬ 
tellectual  turn  of  mind,  Mickley  spoke  French  and  German  fluent¬ 
ly.  His  library  was  well  known  among  his  friends  and  contained 
many  rare  volumes. 

In  1867  coins  valued  at  several  thousand  dollars  were  taken  dur¬ 
ing  a  burglary.  This  attenuated  his  interest,  and  shortly  thereafter 
he  sold  the  balance  of  the  collection  for  a  similar  amount. 

In  1869  Mickley  went  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  several  years. 
While  there,  he  learned  to  speak  the  Swedish  language  fluently.  In 
Sweden  he  particularly  enjoyed  his  acquaintance  with  Madame  Leah 
Ahlbome,  a  young  engraver  who  followed  her  father's  position  in 
the  Mint.  The  admiration  was  mutual,  and  after  Mickley's  visit  Leah 
Ahlbome  engraved  a  medal  of  him. 

William  E.  DuBois,  who,  following  Mickley's  death  on  February 
15,  1878,  wrote  his  obituary  for  The  American  Journal  of 
Numismatics,  commented  on  the  wide  diversity  of  Mickley's  in¬ 
terests: 

[Coin  collecting]  proved  a  great  incentive  to  the  study  of 
languages,  history,  and  antiquities,  as  a  diversion  from  the 
daily  labor  of  making  pianos  and  repairing  violins.  Here  I 
may  say,  his  linguistic  appetite  was  remarkable...  He  took 
pains  to  pick  up  a  vocabulary  in  almost  every  country  in 
which  he  visited  during  three  years  travel.  I  once  asked  him 
for  the  various  renderings  of  railroad;  he  gave  it  to  me  in 
Italian,  Spanish,  Swedish,  Russian,  and  modem  Greek.  He 
could  not  answer  for  ancient  Greek,  although  he  was  not 
without  the  classic  touch.  He  said  he  had  trouble  keeping 
his  Italian  and  Spanish,  from  running  into  each  other.  In  the 
entertaining  manuscript  journal  of  his  travels,  to  show  how 
the  Russians  are  given  to  the  study  of  other  languages  than 
their  own,  he  states  that  at  Nishni-Novgorod,  a  town  well 
on  to  the  border  of  Siberia,  he  went  into  a  restaurant  where 
there  were  two  young  ladies,  one  of  them  smoking  a  cigarette. 
Supposing  he  might  safely  soliloquize  in  German,  he  said, 
"What  a  pity  for  such  a  nice  girl  to  be  smoking."  Quickly 
she  took  out  the  cigar,  and  gave  him  to  know  that  she 
understood  women's  rights  and  German  besides.  With  his 
usual  naivete,  he  adds,  "how  careful  we  should  be."  He 
seemed  bound  to  see  everything  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
borders  of  Asia  and  Africa.  He  was  almost  stifled  in  the  crypt 
of  an  Egyptian  pyramid;  needed  his  overcoat  in  Lapland, 
where  he  went  in  June  to  see  the  sun  go  all  around  without 
making  a  dip;  fell  down  the  ancient  well  of  Cicero  at  Rome, 
and  was  knocked  down  by  a  careless  driver  in  Constantino¬ 
ple,  and  taken  up  for  dead... 


1260  1867  Joseph  J.  Mickley  medal  in  copper  or  bronze.  Choice  Proof. 
Thin  planchet.  800.1  grains.  Size  and  dies  as  preceding.  Exceeding¬ 
ly  rare. 

1261  1867  Joseph  J.  Mickley  medal  in  copper.  Thick  planchet.  1120.1 
grains.  Dies  as  preceding.  Proof,  bronzed  before  striking.  Toned. 
Some  handling  marks,  particularly  near  the  top  of  the  obverse.  Ex¬ 
ceedingly  rare. 

Note:  It  is  possible  that  the  three  Mickley  medals  offered  here 
are  from  the  Bushnell  Collection,  but  there  is  no  certainty. 


Lot  1263 


1262  Mickley  memorial  medal  in  bronze.  51  mm.  bronze  medal,  1100.3 
grains,  copper,  Proof.  Memorial  medal  by  Lea  [sic]  Ahlbom,  a  friend 
and  admirer  of  Mickley  (see  note  under  description  of  Lot  1259). 

Obverse  with  portrait  of  Mickley  facing  right,  inscription  in  Latin 
referring  to  his  presidency  of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Socie¬ 
ty  of  Philadelphia,  life  dates  1799-1878  below.  Reverse  with  wreath 
enclosing  a  two  line  inscription:  STAT  SINE  MORTE/DECUS.  An 
exceedingly  rare  memorial  medal  to  one  of  America's  most  promi¬ 
nent  pioneer  numismatists. 


Ill  — 


1263  1897  Albany,  New  York  commemorative  medal.  Silver.  51  mm. 

1185.5  grains.  Proof  with  attractive  iridescent  toning.  Some  minor 
marks.  Commemorating  the  centenary  of  Albany  as  the  capital  of 
New  York  State.  Obverse  with  adjacent  arms  of  Albany  and  the 
State  of  New  York.  Reverse  with  the  1797  City  Hall  where  the 
legislature  first  met.  Dies  by  A.  Demerest. 


1264  Charles  Edward  Anthon  medal.  Large  68  mm.  bronze  medal,  1937.5 
grains.  Choice  Proof.  Issued  by  the  American  Numismatic  and  Ar¬ 
chaeological  Society.  The  obverse,  by  Leah  Ahlbom,  features  a 
powerful  portrait  of  Anthon  as  a  young  man,  facing  left.  Reverse 
with  life  dates  (December  6,  1822-June  7,  1883)  and  a  notation  of 
his  presidency  of  the  Society  1869-1883. 

Prof.  Anthon  was  one  of  the  foremost  numismatists  of  his  era. 
His  knowledge  was  cosmopolitan,  and  like  Mickley,  he  was  facile 
with  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  classical  studies.  Indeed,  a  dictionary 
of  classical  names  was  one  of  Anthon's  important  non-numismatic 
achievements  (he  was  exceedingly  well  known  for  scholarship  in 
many  other  areas).  Within  numismatic  circles,  his  contributions  were 
many.  One  can  scarcely  open  a  copy  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Numismatics  during  the  span  of  his  interest  without  finding  men¬ 
tion  of  him  or  something  by  him.  He  ranks  as  one  of  the  all  time 
greats  of  numismatic  history. 
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1265  Lincoln  medal  by  Bovy.  Related  to  the  Grant  medal  offered  in  Lot 
1256.  Bronze.  61  mm.,  1695.7  grains. 

Obverse  with  high-relief  portrait  of  Lincoln  facing  right.  Inscrip¬ 
tion  surrounding.  Reverse  with  quotation  at  border,  notice  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  at  center.  Exceedingly  rare.  Choice 
Proof,  bronzed  before  striking. 
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1266  Washington  inaugural  centennial  medal  by  Wright.  A  flawless  Gem 
Proof  specimen  in  high  relief,  white  metal,  54  mm.,  814.7  grains, 
in  original  cardboard  box  of  issue  (with  some  deterioration  of  the 
box).  Obverse  with  portrait  in  exceedingly  high  relief  by  C.C. 
Wright,  America's  most  prominent  engraver  of  an  earlier  era— this 
issue  incorporates  an  earlier  motif  and  was  issued  after  his  death. 
Reverse  with  linked  rings  inscribed  with  names  of  states,  after  the 
Continental  "dollar."  The  inscriptions  refer  to  the  inaugural  centen¬ 
nial  1789-1889.  In  this  condition,  a  museum  piece. 

1267  Grover  Cleveland  inaugural-related  medals.  First  is  a  38  mm.  cop¬ 
per  medal,  416.8  grains,  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  portrait  of 
Cleveland  facing  three-quarters  to  the  left,  GROVER  to  the  left, 
CLEVELAND  to  the  right,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  U.S.  below.  The 
reverse  is  a  view  of  the  capitol  with  INAUGURATED  above  and 
March  4,  1893  below.  Choice  bronzed  Proof;  the  second  bears  a 
different  and  smaller  portrait  of  Cleveland  facing  left,  with  the  in¬ 
scription  S.  GROVER  CLEVELAND  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  U.S.  sur¬ 
rounding.  The  reverse  has  a  five-line  description  within  a  wreath: 
WELCOME/TO/THE  PRESIDENT/AND/MRS.  CLEVELAND.  39 
mm.,  316.9  grains.  Choice  copper  Proof.  Scarce  pair.  (Total:  2 
pieces) 


Kuner  California  Medal  In  Gold 


1268  California  State  Agricultural  Society  medal  by  Kuner,  struck  in  gold. 

38.25  mm.,  526.9  grains.  Extremely  Fine  or  better,  prooflike. 

Obverse  with  highly  stylized  design  of  the  "wealth  of  California." 
A  bust  of  Ceres  (?)  is  atop  a  pedestal  adorned  with  a  sheaf  of  wheat, 
a  bear  is  to  the  right,  a  cornucopia  is  to  the  left.  A  plow  is  before 
the  pedestal,  and  in  the  foreground  are  a  gold  miner's  implements — 
shovel,  pick,  and  pan.  In  the  background  is  a  bucolic  farm  scene 
with  livestock,  behind  which  are  trees  and  mountains. 

The  reverse  has  a  wreath  of  grapes  and  pomegranates  around 
which  is  the  inscription  AWARDED  BY  THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  On  this  particular  piece  is  the  en¬ 
graved  inscription:  J.L.  HEALD,  For  the  Meritorious  Exhibit  in  the 
SECOND  DEPARTMENT  MACHINERY,  ETC.  1884.  Below  is  the 
all-important  signature  of  the  engraver,  KUNER  F. 

A  somewhat  related  by  smaller-diameter  (35  mm.)  medal,  and 
in  silver,  was  catalogued  by  us  as  Lot  2093  of  Part  IV  of  the  Garrett 
Collection  sale,  1981,  where  we  noted  that  T.  Harrison  Garrett  ob¬ 
tained  it  from  the  Dohrmann  Collection  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
where  it  was  described  as  "rare." 

A  detailed  biography  of  George  Ferdinand  Albrecht  Kuner, 
engraver  of  numerous  California  gold  dies,  the  1862  British  Col¬ 
umbia  $10  and  $20  and  other  famous  numismatic  rarities,  is  given 
on  pages  84-86  of  Part  I  of  the  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection  catalogue 
for  our  sale  of  November  1983. 

One  of  the  most  important  nineteenth-century  California  medals 
in  existence. 
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1269  Large  76  mm.  silver  medal,  2640.7  grains.  Choice  Matte  Proof  in 
original  gold-stamped  red  case  of  issue,  produced  to  commemorate 
the  centenary  celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
York,  1808-1908. 

Obverse  with  central  portrait  of  John  M.  Farley  in  ornamented 
cameo,  surrounded  by  six  other  portraits  and  inscription.  Reverse 
with  cathedral.  Produced  by  the  Medallic  Art  Company,  a  firm 
which  still  is  a  major  factor  in  the  medal  field  (and  which  is  presently 
located  in  Danbury,  Connecticut,  under  the  ownership  of  the 
Schwartz  family).  The  case  notes  that  the  medal  is  No.  42  of  the 
special  limited  edition  of  100  issued  by  the  American  Numismatic 
Society.  Exceedingly  rare.  Seldom  offered  for  sale. 


1270  Significant  group  of  C.D.  Peacock  "1837"  medals.  The  group  con¬ 
sists  of  1  silver  (on  a  very  thick  planchet)  and  four  copper  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  1837-dated  store  card  bearing  on  the  obverse  a  peacock, 
tail  feathers  displayed,  with  the  inscription  surrounding:  C.D. 
PEACOCK/JEWELER  1837  CHICAGO.  The  reverse  was  inspired 
by  the  Smith's  Clock  Establishment  token  in  the  Hard  Times  series 
(1837)  and  consists  of  a  clock,  with  Roman  numeral  figures,  with 
a  central  inscription  TIME/IS/MONEY. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  pieces  offered  here  are  part  of  the  first, 
second  or  third  issue,  but  in  any  event  the  silver  example  is  of  ex¬ 
treme  rarity.  A  notice  of  this  item  appears  on  page  77  of  Lyman 
H.  Low's  Hard  Times  Token  reference.  We  quote: 
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THE  CARD  OF  C.D.  PEACOCK,  DATED  1837.  The  issue 
of  this  card,  bearing  the  date  of  1837,  seems  to  warrant  special 
notice,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  improperly  placed  with 
a  series  of  Hard  Times  tokens.  Elijah  Peacock  (died  1889), 
grandfather  of  the  present  Charles  Daniel  Peacock  [who  was 
alive  when  Low  wrote  the  book  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the 
century],  who  issued  the  card,  founded  the  business  in  1837, 
and  to  this  event  the  date  refers.  It  has  no  other  connection 
with  the  "Hard  Times"  period.  Eljah  Peacock  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  his  son  C.D.  Peacock  (died  1903),  and  the  latter  by 
his  son  C.D.  Peacock,  Jr. 

The  first  issue  was  made  about  1900  of  which  10,000  were 
struck  in  copper  and  four  in  silver.  The  second  card,  issued 
about  1902,  carried  the  same  reverse  as  the  first  issue,  but 
a  new  obverse  die  was  cut,  having  the  date  in  the  outer  cir¬ 
cle,  keeping  company  with  the  legend.  [This  may  be  the  varie¬ 
ty  offered  here,  but  the  description  is  not  clear.)  Of  this  varie¬ 
ty  7,750  were  struck  in  copper  and  one  in  silver.  All  of  the 
dies  were  cut  by  the  Gorham  Manufacturing  Company.  The 
obverse  die  of  the  second  issue  was  broken,  and  when  a  third 
issue  of  10,000  was  ordered  in  1906,  a  new  obverse  die  was 
made,  differing  slightly  from  that  of  the  second  issue;  this 
was  engraved  by  an  employee  of  the  present  C.D.  Peacock. 

The  specimens  offered  here  are  Uncirculated  with  varying  degrees 
of  toning.  Even  copper  specimens  are  scarce  today,  and  there  is  the 
indication  that  the  silver  piece  may  be  the  only  example  known. 
(Total;  5  pieces) 


Buffalonian  Gold  Medal 


1271  Visit  of  the  Buffalonians  to  Philadelphia  1892.  One  of  two  gold 
medals  struck.  25  mm.,  228  grains.  Choice  Brilliant  Proof. 

The  obverse  depicts  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The 
reverse  has  a  buffalo,  more  properly  a  bison,  heading  left  at  "full 
speed  ahead,"  with  the  inscription  PHILADELPHIA  above,  MAR. 
31,  1892  below.  Around  the  border  is  COMMEMORATIVE  OF  THE 
VISIT  OF  THE  BUFFALONIANS. 

Robert  W.  Julian,  who  lists  this  as  his  variety  CM-9,  notes: 

Four  silver  and  two  gold  medals  were  struck  in  early  April, 
1892,  by  order  of  the  well-known  numismatist,  J.  Colvin  Ran¬ 
dall.  The  Buffalonians  were  a  group  of  college  students 
visiting  Philadelphia. 

This  piece,  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  is  one  of  the  rarest 
medallic  emissions  of  that  institution.  A  prize  for  the  connoisseur 
of  nineteenth  century  American  medals. 


1272  Deutschen  Hospitals  white  metal  medal,  40  mm.  Obverse  with  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  Victorian  structure  with  inscription  at  each  side.  Engraved 
by  C.L.  Chapelle,  whose  name  appears  on  the  base.  Reverse  with 
German  inscription  in  several  lines,  pertaining  to  a  fair  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  New  York  German  hospitals,  February  1889.  Holed  at  the 
top  as  issued,  with  colored  ribbon  for  suspension.  Apparently  Virgil 
Brand  bought  the  remainder  of  these.  Offered  in  this  lot  is  a  single 
specimen.  Proof  with  some  handling  marks. 

1273  Duplicate  of  preceding. 

1274  Remainder  of  the  Virgil  M.  Brand  hoard  of  these.  Condition  as 
preceding.  (Total:  58  pieces) 


1275  White  metal  medal,  29  mm.,  issued  for  the  Centennial  Exposition. 
Obverse  with  Memorial  Hall,  inscription,  and  1776-1876  dates. 
Reverse  with  heraldic  eagle.  Engraved  by  J.  Schwerdtner.  Loop  and 
ring  at  the  top  for  suspension.  Proof  with  some  handling  marks. 

1276  Duplicate  of  preceding. 

1277  Remainder  of  the  Virgil  Brand  hoard  of  these  pieces,  duplicates  of 
preceding.  (Total:  58  pieces) 


1278  Satirical  political  medal,  white  metal,  31  mm.  Samuel  Tilden. 
Obverse  with  inscription  of  discomfited  gentleman,  SHAMMY 
TILDEN  before  and  after,  CIPHERED  OUT,  1876-78  below.  Around 
the  border  is  the  inscription  "O  MY  OFFENSE  IS  RANK  AND 
SMELLS  TO  HEAVEN. 

Reverse  with  inscription  in  arcs  and  lines,  as  illustrated:  "THE 
GREAT  FRAUD/SHAMMY  THE  SHAMELESS"/ "THE  PEOPLE 
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WILL  NEVER  CONDONE  IT'VCHEATS  UNCLE  SAM  ON  HIS  IN¬ 
COME  TAX. 

Proof,  some  trivial  handling. 

Samuel  J.  Tilden  (1814-1886)  attended  Yale  for  one  term,  then 
went  to  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  wrote  political 
treatises  for  newspapers  in  support  of  Martin  Van  Buren's  policies. 
After  attending  law  school  1838-1841,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  began  practicing  law  in  New  York  City  in  1841.  He  became 
a  leader  of  the  free-soil  opposition  group  called  the  Barnburners. 
A  splitting  of  factions  removed  him  from  effective  leadership  in 
politics,  so  he  turned  back  to  his  law  practice.  Through  mining  in¬ 
terests  and  other  endeavors  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fortune  that 
was  to  become  tremendous. 

He  re-entered  politics,  going  on  to  chair  the  New  York  State 
Democratic  Committee,  in  which  position  he  threw  William  "Boss" 
Tweed  and  his  "ring"  out  of  office.  He  was  governor  of  New  York 
1875-1877  and  accomplished  many  reforms.  In  1876  he  was 
nominated  as  a  Democratic  candidate  for  president,  with  Thomas 
A.  Hendricks  as  his  running  mate.  After  an  exceedingly  bitter  cam¬ 
paign,  Tilden  received  the  majority  of  the  popular  vote  but  lost  the 
election  when  the  officials  of  Oregon,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina 
and  Florida  cast  their  electoral  College  votes  for  the  opposition, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  An  Electoral  Commission  was  set  up  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  situation,  such  Commission  containing  a  majority  of 
Republicans  (by  just  one  member).  By  a  vote  strictly  along  party 
lines,  the  Commission  declared  in  favor  of  Hayes'  claim.  Following 
Tilden's  death,  money  from  his  estate  went  toward  establishing  a 
library,  now  part  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  complex. 

This  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  political  medals  from 
the  late  nineteenth  century.  Listed  as  Hake  No.  3036-T,  the  piece 
is  priced  at  $30  in  that  reference.  Undoubtedly,  Virgil  M.  Brand  took 
a  liking  to  it,  for  he  acquired  quite  a  few  pieces  (to  be  subsequently 
offered).  The  present  offering  consists  of  a  single  example. 

1279  Duplicate  of  the  preceding. 

1280  Remainder  of  the  Virgil  M.  Brand  hoard  of  these  pieces.  Condition 
similar  to  preceding.  (Total:  37  pieces) 


1281  Hudson-Fulton  medal.  35  mm.  white  metal  medal  depicting  Hud¬ 
son's  ship,  the  Half  Moon,  with  inscriptions  relating  to  the  1809-1909 
Hudson-Fulton  celebration.  Reverse  with  Fulton's  pioneer  steam¬ 
ship,  the  Clermont.  Holed  at  the  top,  with  loop  and  ribbon  for 
suspension.  Uncirculated  with  some  handling  marks.  Probably  sold 
as  a  badge  during  the  1909  event. 

1282  Group  of  11  pieces  similar  to  the  preceding.  The  balance  of  Virgil 
M.  Brand's  hoard  of  these.  (Total:  11  pieces) 


1283  1892  Colorado  Knights  Templar  Colorado  medal.  Struck  in  tin.  38 
mm.  Obverse  with  Masonic  temple,  inscription  DENVER  COL¬ 
ORADO  above,  AUGUST  6-13,  1892  below.  Reverse  with  insignia 
and  inscription  relating  to  the  twenty-fifth  triennial  Conclave  of  the 
Knights  Templar.  Proof  with  some  minor  handling  marks.  In  general, 
nineteenth  century  Colorado  medals  are  very  elusive. 

1284  The  Virgil  M.  Brand  hoard  of  medals  as  preceding.  Condition  as 
described  in  the  preceding  lot.  A  scarce  grouping.  (Total:  25  pieces) 

1285  Group  of  Indian  peace  medals,  nineteenth  century  Mint  issues.  At¬ 
tributed  by  Julian  numbers.  John  Quincy  Adams,  IP-12.  Copper. 
62  mm.,  2047.7  grains.  Bronzed  Proof  with  mottled  toning.  Dated 
1825,  but  regularly  sold  to  the  public  beginning  in  1861.  John  Tyler, 
1841.  IP-22.  62  mm..  Copper.  1757.2  grains.  Bronzed  Proof.  Sold 
to  the  public  beginning  in  1861;  James  K.  Polk,  1845.  IP-24. 
Aluminum  striking  with  Matte  Proof  surface,  some  marks.  Late  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  76  mm.,  1036.3  grains;  James  Buchanan.  IP-36.  Late 
nineteenth  century  aluminum  striking,  76  mm.,  1003.0  grains.  Matte 
Proof  with  some  abrasions.  (Total:  4  pieces) 

1286  Buchanan  Indian  peace  medal.  Obverse  of  IP-36,  reverse  of  IP-38. 
Copper.  76  mm.,  3829.5  grains. 

This  issue,  the  style  sold  to  the  general  public,  combines  Salathiel 
Ellis's  obverse  for  the  James  Buchanan  medal  with  the  Joseph  Wilson 
reverse  used  on  the  Abraham  Lincoln  issue.  The  reverse  is  from  the 
replacement  die  without  Willson's  name  below  the  agricultural  scene 
(refer  to  page  58  in  the  Julian  book). 

Bronzed  Proof  with  some  verdigris  in  recesses. 

1287  Group  of  Indian  peace  medals.  Mint  issues  for  sale  for  the  public. 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  IP-43.  Oval  60  by  76  mm.  copper  medal, 
2862.2  grains.  These  were  first  sold  to  the  public  in  September  1883 
for  $2  each.  Choice  Proof;  Chester  A.  Arthur.  IP-45.  2761.7  grains. 
Oval  format  as  preceding.  Choice  Proof;  Grover  Cleveland.  IP-46. 
Oval  format  as  preceding.  2786.2  grains.  Choice  Proof.  An  in¬ 
teresting  group,  each  of  which  depicts  an  old-time  frontier  scene 
on  the  reverse.  The  oval  format  was  inspired  by  the  original 
Washington  engraved  peace  medals  of  the  preceding  century.  (Total: 
3  pieces) 

1288  Group  of  presidential  medals,  Mint  issues.  Attributed  to  Julian 
numbers.  PR-7.  William  Henry  Harrison.  76  mm.  Copper.  3472.4 
grains.  Choice  Proof;  PR-14.  Ulysses  Grant.  45  mm.  Copper.  900.8 
grains.  Proof  with  some  toning.  "First  struck  in  the  latter  part  of 
1872,  it  was  apparently  produced  for  no  better  purpose  than  to  pro¬ 
vide  collectors  with  yet  another  Grant  medal,”  notes  Julian;  PR-19. 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  76  mm.,  Copper.  3406.7  grains.  Choice  Proof 
with  some  toning  flecks.  Dies  by  George  T.  Morgan,  representing 
that  engraver's  first  major  American  work.  (Total:  3  pieces) 

1289  Presidential  medals.  PR-22.  Chester  A.  Arthur.  76  mm.  Copper. 
3482.7  grains.  Choice  Proof  with  some  minor  toning  flecks. 
"Brilliant"  style  surfaces.  Stern  portrait  of  Arthur  by  Charles  E. 
Barber.  PR-22.  As  preceding,  but  Choice  Proof  bronzed  before  strik¬ 
ing.  Copper.  3735.1  grains.  (Note:  these  and  related  medals  were 
issued  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  weight  and  finishes  differed. 
It  is  presumed  that  most  of  the  presidential  and  related  Mint  medals 
offered  here  date  from  the  1880-1910  era);  Grover  Cleveland.  Cir¬ 
ca  1893  medal  with  first  and  second  inaugural  dates  on  reverse. 
Unlisted  in  Julian  (whose  book  ends  with  1892).  Brass.  76  mm., 
3286.5  grains.  Obverse  similar  to  Julian's  PR-23.  Reverse  with  or¬ 
nate  wreath  and  inscription  in  cartouche  at  center.  Extremely  Fine 
or  better.  (Total:  3  pieces) 
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1290  Group  of  five  presidential  medals  struck  in  aluminum.  These  prob¬ 
ably  date  from  the  turn  of  the  century.  This  medal  is  not  mentioned 
in  Julian.  The  group  consists  of  PR-7  (William  Henry  Harrison), 
PR-15  (Ulysses  S.  Grant),  PR- 19  (Rutherford  B.  Hayes),  PR-20  (James 
A.  Garfield),  and  PR-22  (Chester  A.  Arthur).  Each  is  76  mm.  The 
weights  range  from  970.8  grains  to  1023.6  grains.  Each  is  a  Matte 
Proof,  some  with  handling  marks.  (Total:  5  pieces) 

1291  Major  General  Zachary  Taylor  military  medal.  Julian  MI-23. 
Obverse  with  incongruous  (refer  to  Julian  page  135  for  details)  por¬ 
trait  of  Taylor  in  uniform.  Reverse  with  inscription  within  wreath. 
Copper.  64  mm.,  2041.5  grains.  Bronzed  Proof.  Mostly  Choice,  but 
with  a  few  scattered  handling  marks. 


1292  Silver  medal  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  unlisted  in  this  metal.  Medal  issued 
by  the  American  Art  Union  honoring  noted  portrait  artist  Gilbert 
Stuart.  Julian  No.  PE-33,  but  struck  in  silver  (Julian  only  lists  cop¬ 
per).  64  mm.  diameter  (Julian  measures  66  mm.).  Silver.  2201.6 
grains.  Choice  Proof  with  iridescent  toning. 

Obverse  with  high-relief  bust  of  Gilbert  Stuart  facing  left. 
GILBERT  to  the  left,  STUART  to  the  right.  Signature  of  the  engraver, 
C.C.  WRIGHT  F.  below,  S.  ELLIS  DEL.  at  bottom  border  (designed 
by  Salathiel  Ellis). 

Reverse  with  goddess  standing  on  pedestal,  group  of  stars  en¬ 
circling  her  head,  her  right  hand  bestowing  a  wreath  upon  one  of 
two  artists.  AMERICAN  to  the  left,  ART-UNION  to  the  right.  On 
the  base  of  the  pedestal:  DUGGAN  DEL.  (designed  by  Peter  Paul 
Duggan).  On  the  base  is  the  date  1848,  below  which  is  in  script: 
C.C.  Wright. 

An  exceedingly  rare  and  exceedingly  important  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  medal  by  America's  foremost  medalist  of  the  period. 

Charles  Cushing  Wright  was  born  in  Damariscotta,  Maine,  May 
1,  1796  and  is  believed  to  have  died  on  June  7,  1857  (although  Mantle 


Fielding's  Dictionary  of  American  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Engravers, 
and  J.F.  Loubat  The  Medallic  History  of  United  States  of  America 
1776-1876  both  put  the  date  at  1854).  Wright  became  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age  and  was  adopted  by  Charles  Cushing,  whose  name 
he  later  assumed.  Following  service  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812, 
he  settled  in  Utica,  New  York,  and  practice  the  trade  of  a  watch¬ 
maker.  In  1820  he  was  a  resident  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  but  by  1824 
he  was  engraving  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  also  associated  with  Asher  B.  Durand,  New  York  City,  and 
was  engaged  in  engraving  bank  note  plates  and  medal  dies.  In  1826 
he  was  a  founder  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  For  a  long 
period  he  engaged  in  a  partnership,  Wright  &  Bale,  with  James  Bale, 
and  produced  numerous  storecards,  tokens,  and  medals  (later  the 
firm  was  succeeded  by  Smith  and  Hartmann). 

Wright  is  best  remembered  for  his  large-format  high-relief  medals, 
many  of  which  are  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  which  were 
engraved  with  exquisite  detail  and  artistry  not  found  on  any  other 
popular  American  engraver's  work  of  the  time. 


1293  1876  United  States  Centennial  medal  by  William  Barber.  57  mm. 

White  metal.  960.6  grains.  Choice  Proof  in  original  blue  cardboard 
box  (somewhat  tattered)  of  issue.  Julian  CM-11. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  medals  produced  for  the 
centennial.  The  obverse  features  the  goddess  Liberty  placing  wreaths 
on  the  heads  of  Industry  and  Art,  a  motif  typical  of  the  neoclassic 
mood  of  the  time  (which,  in  numismatics,  reached  a  high  point  with 
the  “educational"  $1,  $2,  $5  notes  of  1896,  but  this  was  long  after 
such  topics  had  been  used  on  many  medals).  Inscription  surrounds. 
Reverse  with  rising  Liberty  with  unsheathed  sword  beneath  13  stars. 
An  inscription  surrounds,  and  the  date  1776  is  below. 

Robert  W.  Julian  notes  that  striking  of  these  pieces  commenced 
after  October  31,  1874.  Examples  in  white  metal  were  sold  at  $1 
and  were  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  to  the  extent  of  583  pieces. 
The  same  author  speculates  that  as  these  were  advertised  for  sale 
for  just  $1  each,  the  amount  seems  to  be  rather  small,  so  possibly 
additional  examples  were  struck  privately. 
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1294  North  Western  Sanitary  Fair  Lincoln  medal.  Julian  CM-45;  King-501. 
57  mm..  Copper.  1852.0  grains.  Choice  Proof,  bronzed  before 
striking. 

Obverse  with  portrait  of  Lincoln  by  Anthony  C.  Paquet,  whose 
surname  appears  beneath  the  portrait.  Inscription  above  and  below. 
Reverse  with  goddess  holding  large  flag.  Encampment  to  the  left, 
harbor  scene  to  the  right.  CHICAGO,  ILL./1865  below.  The  obverse 
die  shows  a  light  diagonal  crack  near  the  center. 

Robert  W.  Julian  notes  that  1,000  bronze  medals  were  struck  for 
the  North  Western  Sanitary  Commission  in  June  1865,  represent¬ 
ing  a  fraction  of  the  order  placed  for  3,000  examples.  These  were 
delivered  on  June  20.  Despite  this  relatively  generous  mintage,  such 
medals  are  very  elusive  today. 

1295  North  Western  Sanitary  Fair  Lincoln  medal.  Julian  CM-45;  King-501. 
Copper.  57  mm.,  1822.4  grains.  Proof,  bronzed  before  striking,  with 
some  oxidation  areas.  Duplicate  of  the  preceding  and,  like  the 
preceding,  scarce. 

1296  Life  Saving  medal.  State  Department  issue.  Julian  LS-1.  Obverse 
with  heraldic  eagle;  inscription  surrounding.  Reverse  with  rescue 
scene.  Designed  by  Emmanuel  Leutze  and  engraved  by  Salathiel  Ellis. 
Reverse  with  blank  scroll  to  permit  engraving  of  a  name.  Copper. 
71  mm.,  2462.1  grains.  Choice  Proof  with  attractive  toning.  This 
issue  went  on  public  sale  toward  the  end  of  1861. 


1297  Life  Saving  medal.  Issued  to  commemorate  the  rescue  of  passengers 
aboard  the  steamship  San  Francisco  wrecked  in  December  1853. 
Obverse  with  man  and  woman  on  sea-tossed  raft  awaiting  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  distant  sailing  ship.  Stars  surround,  and  the  date  JULY 
26,  1866  is  below.  The  reverse  shows  the  goddess  America,  a  perched 
eagle  by  her  side,  bestowing  a  wreath  on  the  head  of  a  sailor.  To 
the  left  is  a  sailing  ship,  to  the  right  is  the  Capitol  building.  Inscrip¬ 
tions  surround.  The  dies  were  by  Anthony  C.  Paquet  and  repre¬ 
sent  some  of  his  finest  artistry  of  the  period. 
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Copper,  82  mm,,  4649.9  grains.  Choice  Proof,  bronzed  before 
striking. 

J.F.  Loubat,  in  The  Medallic  History  of  the  United  States  of 
America  1776-1876.  quotes  a  letter  from  F.O.  Wyse,  January  4,  1854, 
to  Colonel  S.  Cooper,  adjutant-general,  Washington,  D.C.,  con¬ 
cerning  the  shipwreck: 

We  were  wrecked  about  7a.m.  on  the  24th  of  December 
1853  (Saturday),  the  sea  sweeping  overboard  Brevet  Colonel 
Washington,  Brevet  Major  Taylor,  Brevet  Captain  Field, 
Lieutenant  Smith,  and  about  120  men.  We  were  much  dis¬ 
abled  and  leaking  a  great  deal,  mostly  under  our  guards, 
which  were  all  broken  up.  On  the  28th  of  December  1853, 
we  were  put  aboard  the  bark  Kilby,  bound  for  Boston,  Col. 
Gates,  Maj.  Merchant,  Brevet  Lt.-Col.  Burke,  Drs.  Saterlee 
and  Wirtz,  Captain  Judd,  Captain  Gardner,  Lt.  Fremont,  Lt. 
Loeser,  and  Lt.  VanVoast,  with  all  the  ladies  and  their 
children,  and  about  50  men.  Lts.  William  A.  Winder,  Charles 
Winder,  J.G.  Chandler  and  myself,  with  the  rest  of  the  men 
remained  on  board  the  wreck. 

I  continued  the  disembarkation  until  about  8  p.m.  the  same 
day,  when  the  weather  forced  us  to  stop,  and  that  night  we 
parted  with  the  bark  in  a  gale.  On  Friday  night,  the  30th  of 
December  1853,  we  fell  in  with  the  English  ship  Three  Bells, 
Captain  Creighton,  who  after  finding  our  condition  stuck 
by  us  most  nobly,  until  the  sea  calmed  sufficiently  to  take 
our  men  off,  which  was  on  Tuesday  morning  the  3rd  of 
January  1854.  At  this  time  the  ship  Antarctic  of  Liverpool 
came  to  our  relief  and  also  commenced  taking  off  our  men. 

We  continued  this  disembarkation  throughout  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  and  on  Wednesday  evening,  about  6  p.m.,  hav¬ 
ing  removed  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  my  command, 

I  embarked  myself  on  board  the  Three  Bells.  The  commander 
of  the  San  Francisco,  Captain  Watkins,  with  his  officers  and 
crew,  remained  on  the  wreck  that  night,  and  left  the  next 
morning  about  10  a.m.,  after  which  we  parted  with  the 
wreck,  the  ship  Antarctic  steaming  for  Liverpool,  and  our 
ship  Three  Bells  for  New  York,  where  I  have  the  happiness 
to  inform  you  we  arrived  last  evening. 

Words  cannot  express  the  gratitude  we  owe  to  Captain 
Creighton  for  laying  by  us  so  faithfully  during  so  many  stor¬ 
my  days,  his  ship  disabled  in  the  storm  which  wrecked  us, 
and  leaking  at  the  rate  of  four  inches  per  hour,  and  to  whom 
I  trust  our  government  may  make  some  suitable  testimonial. 

Our  own  captain  also  behaved  throughout  the  whole  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  most  untiring  courage,  energy,  and  perseverance. 
Both  are  surgeons  being  on  the  bark  Kilby,  I  don't  know  what 
we  should  have  done  had  it  not  been  for  the  accidental 
presence  of  Dr.  Buell,  a  citizen  physician,  who  labored  in¬ 
cessantly  day  and  night  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  our 
numerous  sick,  who  were  dying  hourly  with  the  cholera,  and 
to  make  things  still  worse  the  smallpox  made  its  appearance 
on  board.  All  our  hospital  stores  were  swept  overboard  the 
morning  of  the  wreck,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
boxes  of  brandy  and  wine,  and  a  little  opium. 


I  feel  that  I  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Lts.  Charles  S. 
Winder,  James  Van  Voast,  J.G.  Chandler,  did  I  not  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  President  for  their 
untiring  and  noble  exertions,  night  and  day  for  10  successive 
days,  in  keeping  the  ship  clear  of  water,  and  mingling  among 
the  sick  and  desponding  men,  to  minister  to  their  wants  and 
cheer  them  up  with  hope.  The  other  officer  with  me,  Lt. 
William  A.  Winder,  was  sick  nearly  all  the  time  and  that 
prevented  him  from  rendering  the  services  which  otherwise 
he  would  have  done.  I  am  also  happy  to  say  that  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  my  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  behaved  well. 


1298  Marksmanship  medal.  Third  Class  Prize  Army  Division  silver  medal, 
Julian  MK-8.  Silver.  51.5  mm.,  1283.3  grains.  Extremely  Fine. 

Obverse  with  helmeted  head  of  Athena  facing  right  within  wreath, 
inscription  surrounding.  Reverse  with  wreath  at  border,  U.S.  MINT 
off-center  below,  with  center  blank  for  individually-engraved 
inscription. 

In  this  instance  the  medal  is  one  that  has  been  awarded,  and  the 
inscription  in  engraved  script  is  in  many  lines  and  reads:  Tenth  Prize 
Silver  Medal  Awarded  by  the  War  Department  to  Corporal  J.G. 
Chenowith,  Co.  K,  21st  Infantry  Team  of  the  Division  of  the  Pacific 
1881.  Two  scores  five  consecutive  shots  at  200,  400  &  600  Yd.  Total 
score  117. 
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Historic  California  Gold  Medal 


1299  Gold  medal  presented  to  Alderman  Morgan  L.  Mott  by  the  City 
of  San  Francisco,  October  29,  1850,  in  presentation  case.  Excellent 
original  condition.  A  multiple-part  medal  measuring  55.5  mm. 
diameter,  weight:  971.9  grains. 

The  medal,  hand-made,  consists  of  a  gold  disc  on  which  letters, 
stars,  a  gold  nugget,  and  raised  rim  have  been  applied.  A  loop  for 
suspension  is  at  the  top.  The  work  is  that  of  Gihon,  whose  signature 
is  engraved  in  minute  letters  on  the  reverse. 

The  obverse  displays  an  applied  six-pointed  star  at  the  center, 
on  which  is  affixed  a  native  California  gold  nugget  surrounded  by 
a  ring  of  gold.  The  letters  EUREKA  appear  at  each  star  point. 
30  five-pointed  stars  are  around  the  inner  border,  and  the  central 
star,  total  31,  signifying  California's  position  as  the  31st  state  of 
the  Union.  The  outer  border  is  an  applied  rim  of  gold  in  the  shape 
of  mixed  native  gold  nuggets.  The  reverse  is  engraved.  Above  in 
an  arc,  in  capitals  is  CALIFORNIA  ADMITTED  SEP.  9.  1850.  In 
the  center  and  below,  in  script,  is  engraved:  Presented  to  Morgan 
L.  Mott,  Alderman,  by  the  city  of  San  Francisco  Oct.  29.  1850. 

This  medal  is  one  of  the  most  significant  items  of  numismatic 
Americana  of  the  period.  The  Annals  of  San  Francisco,  by  Frank 
Soule,  John  H.  Gihon,  M.D.,  (the  craftsman  of  this  medal)  and  James 
Nisbet,  gives  much  information  concerning  the  medal  and  the  event 
which  it  commemorated. 

The  Common  Council  of  San  Francisco  was  a  constant  source 
of  controversy  during  the  period.  It  was  noted: 

[During  the  month  of  June  1850]  the  community  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  excessive  excitement,  arising  from  certain  ex¬ 
traordinary  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Common  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  members  had  not  been  long  in  office,  when  they  near¬ 
ly  unanimously  passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  certain  salaries  to  themselves  and  the  chief  municipal 
officers.  The  mayor,  recorde: ,  and  some  others,  were  to  be 
paid  annually  the  sum  of  $10,000,  while  the  16  principal  and 
assistant  aldermen  were  each  to  receive  $6,000.  The  salaries 
of  the  municipal  officials  were  perhaps  not  more  than  were 
necessary  at  the  period,  s  nee  these  gentlemen  had  really  much 
work  to  do,  while  all  fneir  time  was  supposed  to  be  passed 
in  the  service  of  the  city;  but  it  was  considered  by  citizens 
generally,  that  to  bestow  $6,000  a  year  upon  16  private  per¬ 
sons,  for  only  two  evening  meetings  in  each  week,  was  ex¬ 
travagant  and  ridiculous...  The  proposed  aldermanic 
allowance  seemed  monstrous  and  unjust,  from  the  fact  that 
the  city  was  then  much  embarrassed  and  pecuniary  affairs, 
and  that  certain  most  obnoxious  and  heavy  taxes  were  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  laid  upon  the  inhabitants. 

After  much  acrimony,  the  aldermen's  salaries  were  reduced  to 
$4,000  each,  hut  even  this  lower  figure  remained  unsatisfactory  to 
the  mayor  and  others.  Nevertheless,  the  figure  held  until  a  new 
charter  was  adopted  the  following  year  which  provided  that  no  com¬ 
pensation  would  be  given  to  members  of  the  Common  Council. 


The  general  type  of  medal  we  offer  is  specifically  mentioned  on 
pages  305-307  of  the  aforementioned  book  and  is  illustrated  on  page 
306: 

The  first  Common  Council  of  San  Francisco,  under  the 
character,  certainly  had  a  considerable  deal  to  do,  and 
perhaps  did  it  well  enough;  but  their  appropriation  of  a  large 
portion  of  city  funds  to  themselves,  by  the  name  of  salaries, 
met  with  much  opposition  from  the  citizens,  which  had  at 
least  the  effect  of  reducing  the  among  one-third.  At  a  later 
date  of  the  year,  the  aldermen  were  said  to  have  mysteriously 
voted  themselves  a  gold  medal,  of  the  value  of  $150,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  for  those  public  and  extra  services  which  were 
not  covered  by  the  salaries  of  $6,000  or  $4,000,  nor  by  the 
very  many  fine  opportunities  for  corporation  jobbery.  But 
general  curiosity  being  excited  on  the  subject,  and  prying  in¬ 
quiries  made  as  to  the  when  and  how,  the  why  and  the 
wherefor,  these  medals  were  earned,  voted  and  paid  for,  the 
council  boards  suddenly  found  it  convenient  to  pretend  ut¬ 
ter  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter,  and  to  quietly  pay  for  the 
medals  themselves,  to  put  into  the  melting  pot.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  that  one  of  the  sub¬ 
committees  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  public 
festival  of  the  29th  October,  to  celebrate  the  admission  of 
California  into  the  Union,  had  willfully  or  ignorantly 
overstepped  their  duties,  and,  assuming  the  glad  consent  of 
their  brethren,  had  ordered  these  medals,  on  pretense  of 
suitably  decorating  the  alderman  for  the  occasion.  But 
unluckily  the  medals  were  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  pro¬ 
cured  in  time  for  that  celebration.  The  whole  affair  became 
an  excellent  joke,  although  a  somewhat  bitter  one  against 
the  goaded  council.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  hap¬ 
py,  or  unhappy  times  for  our  "city  fathers,"  we  give  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  wonderful  medal.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  blank 
is  left  in  the  inscription  for  the  name  of  the  worthy  recipient. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  illustration  in  the  book  differs  slightly 
from  the  medal  here  offered  (but  as  each  was  crafted  separately, 
this  should  not  be  surprising),  for  the  title  is  given  in  the  book  as 
Memb'r  Board  of  Asst.  Aldermen,  and  the  date  is  given  as  Ocf.  19, 
1850. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  commemorated  on  this  important 
medal,  we  quote  a  description  from  the  same  book  concerning  the 
celebration  staged  in  San  Francisco  on  October  29,  1850: 

This  day  was  set  apart  to  celebrate  the  admission  of  Califor¬ 
nia  into  the  Union.  When,  on  the  18th  instant,  the  mail 
steamer  Oregon  was  entering  the  bay,  she  fired  repeated 
preconcerted  signal  guns  which  warned  the  citizens  of  the 
glorious  news.  Immediately  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  were 
afoot,  and  grew  half  wild  with  excitement  until  they  heard 
definitely  that  the  tidings  were  as  they  had  expected.  Business 
of  almost  every  description  was  instantly  suspended,  the 
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aldermen  were  said  to  have  mysteriously  voted  to  themselves  a 
gold  medal,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  for  those  public  and  extra  services  which  were  nut 

covered  by  the  salaries  of 
six  or  four  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  nor  by  the  very  manv 
fine  opportunities  for  cor¬ 
poration  jobbery.  But 
general  curiosity  being 
excited  on  the  subject, 
and  prying  inquiries  made 
as  to  the  when  and  how, 
v,  _  the  why  and  the  where- 
bp  S$jjJ  fore,  these  medals  were 
earned,  voted  and  paid 
for,  the  council  boards 
suddenly  found  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  pretend  utter  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter,  and  to  quietly  pay  for 
the  medals  themselves,  to 
put  into  the  melting  pot. 
The  truth  of  the  matter 
seems  to  have  been  that 
one  of  the  sub-committees 
appointed  to  mate  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  public 
festival  of  the  29th  Octo¬ 
ber,  to  celebrate  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  California  into 
the  Union,  had  wilfully 
or  ignorantly  overstepped 
their  duties,  and,  assum- 

Aldennen's  Medal.  ]ncr  the  glad  Consent  of 
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their  brethren,  had  ordered  these  medals,  on  pretence  of  suitably 
decorating  the  aldermen  for  the  occasion.  But  unluckily  the 
medals  were  not,  and  could  not  have  been  procured  in  time  fur 
that  celebration.  The  whole  affair  became  an  excellent  joke,  a!- 


Illustration  and  partial  description  of  a 
related  medal  from  the  “Annals  of  San  Francisco.  '' 


courts  adjourned  in  midst  of  their  work,  and  men  rushed  from 
every  house  into  the  streets  and  toward  the  wharves,  in  a 
hail  to  the  harbinger  of  the  welcomed  news.  When  the  steamer 
rounded  Clark's  Point  and  came  in  front  of  the  city,  her  masts 
literally  covered  with  flags  and  signals,  a  universal  shout  arose 
from  ten  thousand  voices  on  the  wharves,  in  the  streets,  upon 
the  hills,  house-tops,  and  the  world  of  shipping  in  the  bay. 
Again  and  again  were  huzzas  repeated,  adding  more  and  more 
every  moment  to  the  intense  excitement  and  unprecedented 
enthusiasm.  Every  public  place  was  soon  crowded  with  eager 
seekers  after  the  particulars  of  the  news,  and  the  first  papers 
issued  an  hour  after  the  appearance  of  the  Oregon  were  sold 
by  the  newsboys  at  from  one  to  five  dollars  each.  The  en¬ 
thusiasm  increased  as  the  day  advanced.  Flags  of  every  na¬ 
tion  were  run  up  on  a  thousand  masts  and  peaks  and  staffs, 
and  a  couple  of  large  guns  placed  upon  the  plaza  were  con¬ 
stantly  discharged.  At  night  every  public  thoroughfare  was 
crowded  with  the  rejoicing  populice.  Almost  every  large 
building,  all  the  public  saloons  and  places  of  amusement  were 
brilliantly  illuminated — music  from  a  hundred  bands  assisted 
the  excitement — numerous  balls  and  parties  were  hastily  got 
up — bonfires  blazed  upon  the  hills,  and  rockets  were  in¬ 
cessantly  thrown  into  the  air,  until  the  dawn  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 

Many  difficulties  had  occurred  to  delay  this  happy  event, 
and  the  people  had  become  sick  at  heart  with  the  "hope  defer¬ 


red"  of  calling  themselves,  and  of  being  in  reality,  citizens 
of  the  great  American  Union... 

Such  an  occasion  beyond  all  others  demanded  a  proper 
celebration  at  San  Francisco;  and  the  citizens,  accordingly, 
one  in  all,  united  to  make  the  day  memorable.  On  the  29th, 
a  procession  of  the  various  public  bodies  and  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  with  appropriate  banners,  devices,  music,  and  the 
like,  marched  through  the  principal  streets  to  the  plaza.  The 
Chinese  turned  out  in  large  numbers  on  this  occasion  and 
formed  a  striking  feature  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  day.  The 
Hon.  Nathaniel  Bennett,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  delivered  a 
suitable  oration  to  the  people  on  the  plaza,  and  an  ode  com¬ 
posed  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Wills  was  sung  by  a  full  choir. 
During  the  day  repeated  discharges  of  firearms  and  a  pro¬ 
per  salute  from  great  guns  carried  off  some  of  the  popular 
excitement,  while  the  shipping  displayed  innumerable  flags. 
In  the  evening,  public  bonfires  and  fireworks  were  exhibited 
from  Telegraph  Hill,  Rincon  Point,  and  the  islands  of  the 
bay.  The  houses  were  likewise  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
the  rejoicings  were  everywhere  loudly  continued  during  the 
night.  Some  five  hundred  gentlemen  and  three  hundred  ladies 
met  at  the  grandest  public  ball  that  had  yet  been  witnessed 
in  the  city,  and  danced  and  made  merry,  until  daylight,  in 
the  pride  and  joy  of  their  hearts  that  California  was  truly 
now  the  thirty-first  State  of  the  Union. 


1300  William  Washington  medal,  Comitia  Americana.  Julian  MI-8; 
Loubat-8.  Copper.  46.25  mm.  Choice  attractively-toned  Proof.  Nine¬ 
teenth  century  striking,  by  the  Paris  Mint,  CUIVRE  (copper)  on  edge. 
A  relatively  early  issue  and,  as  such,  quite  important. 

The  obverse  depicts  Lt.-Col.  William  Washington,  with  Victory 
flying  overhead,  leading  his  troops.  An  inscription  in  Latin  sur¬ 
rounds,  translated  to:  THE  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  TO  WILLIAM 
WASHINGTON,  CALVARY  REGIMENT  COMMANDER.  The 
signature  of  the  artist,  DUV.  (for  Pierre  Simon  DuVivier)  is  at  the 
lower  right.  The  reverse  bears  a  Latin  inscription  within  a  wreath, 
which  translates:  Because  Having  Vigorously  Pursued  the  Enemy 
with  a  Small  Band  of  Soldiers,  He  Gave  a  Brilliant  Example  of  In¬ 
nate  Valor  in  the  Battle  of  Cowpens,  January  17,  1781. 

William  Augustine  Washington,  a  distant  relative  of  George 
Washington,  was  bom  in  Virginia,  February  28,  1752.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War  he  fought  in  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  Tren¬ 
ton,  and  Princeton.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  Battle  of 
Cowpens,  and  received  from  Congress  a  silver  medal  for  his  efforts. 
He  was  captured  and  remained  a  prisoner  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  until  the  end  of  the  war,  at  which  time  he  settled  in  that 
city.  He  became  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature.  He 
died  in  Charleston,  March  6,  1810. 

Robert  W.  Julian  relates  that  dies  for  the  William  Washington 
medal  were  kept  at  the  Paris  Mint,  from  which  source  Director  James 
Pollock  ordered  20  examples,  which  were  received  in  March  1862 
and  put  on  sale  at  $2  each.  These  sold  within  a  year,  after  which 
time  copy  dies  were  made  by  James  B.  Longacre,  from  which  addi¬ 
tional  strikings  were  made. 

The  early  (Paris)  impressions  are  distinguished  by  rust  marks  at 
the  W  of  WASHINGTON  on  the  obverse  and  a  raised  spot  at  1:30 
on  the  reverse  between  the  wreath  and  rim  (Credit  note:  informa¬ 
tion  supplied  by  Carl  W.A.  Carlson  to  Robert  Rubel  of  our  Research 
Department).  The  medal  here  offered  displays  these  characteristics. 

A  highly  important  early  medal. 


1301  Group  of  Aug.  B.  Sage's  Historical  Tokens.  Contains  11  silver  issues 
(weighing  from  172  to  183  grains  each)  and  one  brass  issue  (No.  13). 


A.B.  Sage  was  a  prolific  issuer  of  tokens  of  various  series.  Issu¬ 
ing  pieces  in  the  era  1860-1880,  Sage  found  a  ready  market  for  several 
dozen  each — or  more— of  his  pieces.  The  tokens  in  the  present  of¬ 
fering  depict  buildings  (mostly)  used  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Each  piece  is  basically  Uncirculated  with  some  handling  marks  and 
is  attractively  toned.  Engraved  by  George  H.  Lovett,  the  examples 
are,  for  the  most  part,  signed  by  his  initials.  Each  token  is  numbered 
on  the  reverse.  The  group  includes:  No.  1.  The  Old  Provoost  [sic], 
N.Y.,  British  Prison  During  the  Revolution;  No.  2.  City  Hall,  Wall 
St.  N.Y.;  No.  3.  Fanueil  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.;  No.  4.  Carpenter's 
Hall,  Philadelphia;  No.  5.  The  Old  Jersey  (prison  ship);  No.  6.  State 
House,  Philadelphia  (with  error  on  reverse,  inscribed  AUG.  B. 
SAGE'S  HISTORICAL  TOKEN,  while  on  other  medals  it  is  plural, 
TOKENS);  No.  7.  Mount  Vernon;  No.  8.  The  Old  Hasbrook  [sic] 
House,  Newburg  (sic),  N.Y.;  No.  9.  Richmond  Hill  House,  N.Y.; 
No.  10.  Washington's  Headquarters  at  Tappan  on  obverse.  Liberty 
Tree  on  reverse;  No.  11.  (Brass)  The  Old  Swamp  Church;  No.  12. 
Obverse  with  First  Meeting  House  Erected  in  Hartford,  Reverse  with 
the  Charter  Oak.  An  interesting  group  which  offers  fascinating  view¬ 
ing  "through  the  looking  glass."  (Total:  12  pieces) 

1302  Group  of  1876  Centennial  medals.  All  in  white  metal  except  for  one 
example  (as  noted).  AU  to  Uncirculated,  prooflike.  23  mm.  with 
two  merged  heads,  one  inverted,  inscription  above  and  below:  I 
ALWAYS  BUY  THERE/I  WILL  IN  FUTURE.  Reverse  with  Con¬ 
tinental  soldier,  CONTINENTAL  above,  1776  and  1876  dates  below; 
35  mm.  bronze  rowing  medal.  Obverse  with  rower  and  regalia. 
Reverse  blank  for  engraving,  surrounding  inscription:  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  REGATTA/PHILADELPHIA,  1876;  23  mm.  Carpenters' 
Hall  on  obverse.  Liberty  bell  on  reverse,  inscription;  24  mm.  Centen¬ 
nial  token  apparently  issued  by  one  of  the  textile  factories  in  Lowell, 
Massachusetts.  Obverse  with  seated  woman  holding  spun  thread, 
with  surrounding  inscription:  SHE  SEEKETH  WOOL  AND  FLAX 
AND  WORKETH  WILLINGLY  WITH  HER  HANDS,  1776.  The 
reverse  presumably  identifies  the  issuer  and  has  the  monogram  AWC 
and  the  surrounding  inscription:  ART  IS  THE  HANDMAID  OF 
HUMAN  GOOD,  LOWELL,  1876;  45  mm.  Obverse  with  portrait 
right,  signed  by  engraver  R.  Laubenheimer  below.  For  German  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  exhibition:  DEN  DEUTSCHEN  BESUCHERN  DER 
WELTAUSSTELLUNG  GEWIDMET.  Reverse  with  two  goddesses 
standing  on  globe,  one  indicating  an  Exhibition  building,  SEE  HOW 
WE  PROSPER  above;  38  mm.  Medal  by  Key.  Obverse  with  In¬ 
dependence  Hall,  reverse  with  high-relief  Liberty  bell,  detailed  in¬ 
scriptions;  another  as  preceding,  but  holed  and  with  loop  for  suspen¬ 
sion;  43  mm.  Metal  by  F.X.  Koehler.  Obverse  with  Washington  and 
Grant  flanking  an  eagle  perched  on  a  shield.  Reverse  with  inscrip¬ 
tion  within  wreath.  (Total:  8  pieces) 

Note:  The  Centennial  Exhibition,  held  in  Philadelphia's  Fairmount 
Park  in  1876,  was  the  first  large-scale  world's  fair  held  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Patterned  after  European  expositions,  the  event  featured  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  government,  industrial,  commercial,  and  private  displays 
in  categories  ranging  from  hand-cut  crystal  to  siege  guns,  from  soda 
fountains  to  steam  engines.  The  presentation  was  enormously  suc¬ 
cessful  and  set  the  stage  for  numerous  other  events,  large  and  small, 
among  which  the  1893  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  the  1904  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair,  and  the  1915  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex¬ 
position  were  to  be  particularly  significant. 


1303  1826  Semicentennial  medal.  Hibler-Kappen  4.  Struck  in  pewter  or 

white  metal.  39.25  mm.  Extremely  Fine,  some  marks,  holed  at  the 
top  for  suspension. 
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The  obverse  depicts  an  eagle  perched  on  a  shield,  with  patriotic, 
agricultural,  and  other  devices  in  the  background.  The  date  1826 
and  the  initials  of  the  engraver,  C.R.  are  below.  At  the  top  border 
is  a  semicircle  of  stars,  while  NATIONAL  JUBILEE  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  reverse  commemorates  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

This  issue  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  even  advanced  collections  of 
tokens  and  medals  are  apt  to  be  without  a  specimen.  The  one  of¬ 
fered  here  is  significantly  finer  than  the  Hibler-Kappen  plate  coin. 
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1304  Gallery  of  American  Traitors  medal.  34  mm.  White  metal.  Proof. 
With  a  listing  (as  illustrated)  of  so-called  "traitors." 


Edward  Cogan  was  bom  January  5,  1803,  in  England.  He  came 
to  America  in  1853  and  settled  in  Camden,  New  Jersey,  near 
Philadelphia.  He  began  his  business  as  a  rare  coin  dealer  in  1858, 
becoming  the  first  professional  numismatist  in  America.  In  Cogan's 
own  words: 

Quite  late  in  the  year  1856,  (I  will  observe  here  how 
curiously  the  most  trifling  circumstances  will  occasionally 
alter  a  man's  occupation)  a  friend  of  mine  brought  into  my 
store  in  Philadelphia  an  electrotype  [forgery  made  by  electro¬ 
depositation  of  metal]  Washington  cent  of  1792  and  persuad¬ 
ed  me  to  purchase  it  for  twenty-five  cents;  upon  showing  it, 
as  a  curiosity,  to  a  gentleman  he  offered  me  fifty  cents  for 
it — and  the  curiosity  was  gone — but  my  friend  had  told  me 
that  a  cent  of  1815  would  be  worth  at  least  $5,  and  that  there 
was  a  desire  springing  up  for  United  States  cents. 

I  immediately  set  about  collecting  an  entire  set  from  1793 
but  had  not  the  most  distant  idea,  at  that  time,  of  ever  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  matter  of  business.  I  continued  collecting  from  that 
time  until  the  latter  end  of  1858,  when  finding  the  demand 
increasing,  and  the  supply  quite  equal  to  it,  I  commenced 
selling  my  duplicates,  and  from  that  period  have  followed 
the  coin  trade  almost  exclusively  as  a  matter  of  business. 
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1307  Group  of  eight  identical  51  mm.  aluminum  medals  for  the  Swedish 
Luther  Festival  with  Bethany  College,  1893.  Swedish,  English,  and 
Latin  inscriptions.  Portrait  on  obverse,  building  on  reverse.  Uncir¬ 
culated,  some  minor  handling  marks.  (Total:  8  pieces) 


1305  Private  mint  medal.  45  mm.  aluminum  storecard  issued  by  the  Eagle 
Engraving  &  Stamping  Company,  New  York.  Obverse  with  patriotic 
"dandy"  with  military  implements  in  the  background,  on  a  pedestal 
with  a  perched  eagle  below.  Obverse  and  reverse  descriptions  refer 
to  the  firm's  capabilities.  Proof  with  some  handling  marks. 

Note:  It  is  our  intention  in  the  present  catalogue  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  more  interesting  pieces,  although,  like  the  present  lot,  they 
may  not  be  particularly  valuable.  Virgil  M.  Brand  found  such  pieces 
interesting,  the  present  cataloguer  finds  such  things  interesting,  and, 
hopefully,  you  will  feel  likewise. 


1306  Edward  Cogan  storecard.  20  mm.  Copper.  Uncirculated,  red  and 
brown.  Obverse  with  inscription  in  several  lines:  EDWARD 
COGAN/COIN/DEALER/48/N.  TENTH  St/PHILADELPHIA. 
Reverse  with  date  1860  in  wreath. 


1308  Trio  of  1880  election  satirical  medals  issued  by  J.N.T.  Levick  (the 
most  prominent  token  collector  of  his  era).  Obverse  with  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  several  lines  within  wreath:  THE  GREAT/ 
REPUBLICAN  /VICTORY/OF/1880.  Reverse  with  steamship  and 
inscription  in  multiple  lines:  GOOD  FOR  A  FREE  PASSAGE  ON 
THE/STEAMER  HANCOCK/CAPT.  ENGLISH/NOV.  2. 
1880/FOR  SALT  RIVER/DIRECT/CHINESE  LINE.  28  mm.  Three 
pieces,  two  in  copper  and  one  in  silver.  Listed  as  No.  JG-1880-6  in 
American  Political  Badges  and  Medaletes  1789-1892,  by  Edmund 
B.  Sullivan  (after  J.  Doyle  DeWitt),  however  silver  impressions  are 
not  listed.  A  very  elusive  group,  with  a  silver  piece  being  a  great 
rarity.  Choice  Uncirculated,  prooflike,  with  toning.  (Total:  3  pieces) 


1309  Medals  of  the  1893  World's  Columbian  Exposition:  "World  Globe 
Dollar,"  HK-174.  Aluminum.  44  mm.;  "Aluminum"  so-called  dollar, 
37  mm.,  related  to  HK-161-163,  but  with  obverse  depicting  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Building,  reverse  with  ALUMINUM  and  description  of  the 
characteristics  of  that  light  metal;  Chicago  Day  medal,  HK-168, 
aluminum,  38  mm.;  log  cabin  medal,  reverse  with  huge  load  of  logs 
drawn  by  a  team  of  horses.  38  mm,  HK-215;  Columbus  bust  medal, 
HK-224.  White  metal.  38  mm.  EF  to  Proof  with  handling  marks. 
An  interesting  group.  (Total:  5  pieces) 
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1310  1884  Satirical  Political  medal  issued  by  J.N.T.  Levick.  28  mm.  Cop¬ 
per.  Choice  Uncirculated.  The  obverse  depicts  a  bison-shaped  "bull" 
with  the  inscription  below  in  several  lines:  BEEF  [a  reference  to 
Grover  Cleveland]/TAKES  THE/PRESIDENTIAL  CHAIR/ 
MARCH  4,  1885/R.R.R./DID  IT.  Reverse  with  human-headed  owl 
atop  a  snake  inscribed  UNITED  SOUTH.  Inscription  in  various  lines: 
I  SAY  NOTHING  BECAUSE  I  HAVE  NOTHING  TO  SAY, 
RENEGADE  PRESS,  FREE  TRADERS,  DEPENDENTS. 

The  1884  political  campaign  pitted  Cleveland  against  Blaine.  The 
campaign  deteriorated  into  mud  slinging,  with  the  phrase  "Rum, 
Romanism,  and  Rebellion,"  used  against  the  losing  candidate. 
Romanism  was  a  reference  to  the  Catholic  church. 

1311  Group  of  varied  medals  in  white  metal:  38  mm.  Issued  in  Com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Return  of  the  State  Flags  of  Pennsylvania 
Regiments  at  Independence  Hall,  July  4,  1866.  Obverse  with  flags 
and  shield.  Reverse  with  state  arms  of  Pennsylvania,  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  VOLUNTEERS  and  other  inscriptions.  AU,  some 
scratches;  38  mm.  Semi-Annual  Encampment  Department  of  Pa. 
G.A.R.  Gettysburg  1883  Proof  with  some  handling  marks;  39  mm. 
Storecard  of  The  Union  Coffee  Co.,  Limited,  New  York.  Obverse 
with  portrait  of  stage  personality  Ellen  Terry.  EF.  Holed  for  suspen¬ 
sion  at  top;  34  mm.  Medal  by  G.H.  Lovett.  Obverse  with  crude 
portrait  of  James  Madison.  Reverse  with  Madison's  residence.  EF; 

30  mm.  obverse  with  shield,  flags,  and  liberty  cap.  Reverse  with 
inscription  pertaining  to  the  GAR  reunion  held  in  Brooklyn,  June 
1884.  EF,  many  edge  marks;  32  mm.  medal.  Obverse  with  shield 
with  two  eagles,  one  biting  a  snake.  1850-1883  anniversary  celebra¬ 
tion,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  Reverse  with  San  Miguel  Chapel.  Scaroe 
early  New  Mexico  item.  Proof  with  some  minor  handling  marks; 

31  mm.  International  Fair  and  Exposition,  Detroit,  1889  medal. 
Obverse  with  ornate  Exposition  building.  AU,  holed  at  top;  34  mm. 
William  A.  Buckingham,  War  Governor,  Connecticut.  1858-1866. 
Obverse  portrait.  Reverse  pertains  to  Buckingham  statue  unveiled 
June  18,  1884.  AU;  32  mm.  1866  FOR  GOVERNOR  HIESTER 
CLYMER.  Reverse  with  inscription:  ALL  POWERFUL/WHEN 
UNITED.  AU,  holed  for  suspension  at  top;  31  mm.  Obverse  with 
high-relief  bust  of  Admiral  Dewey,  hero  of  Manila.  Reverse  with 
Dewey's  flagship  Olympia ;  38  mm.  Medal  by  Key.  Obverse  with 
portrait  and  inscription  DR.  E.K.  Kane.  Reverse  inscription  pertains 
to  Kane,  who  commanded  the  Grinnell  Arctic  Expedition.  AU;  38 
mm.  Dedication  of  New  Masonic  temple,  Philadelphia,  September 
26,  1873.  AU.  (Total:  12  pieces) 

1312  Group  of  white  metal  medals,  varied  subjects.  The  Victoria  Bridge 
medal,  51  mm.,  with  detailed  specifications  of  the  Montreal  span 
opened  in  1860  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada.  Bridge, 
and  several  other  motifs  shown  (2  pieces);  21  mm.  medalet  for  The 
World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition,  New  Orleans, 
1884-1885.  Cotton  bale  circled  by  wreath.  Reverse  with  star  and 
exposition  building.  Holed  at  top  for  suspension;  30  mm.  Removal 
of  Connecticut  Battle  Flags,  Hartford,  September  17,  1879.  Con¬ 
necticut  State  House  on  obverse.  Military  implements  and  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  reverse.  Holed  at  top  for  suspension;  38  mm.  May  1888 
Butchers,  Drovers  and  Provision  Dealers  Protective  Association  con¬ 
vention  held  in  Philadelphia.  Livestock  motif;  38  mm.  Semi¬ 
centennial  Queen's  Jubilee,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  20,  1887.  St.  George 
and  the  dragon  motif  on  obverse.  Reverse  SOUVENIR  in  ornate 
letters  within  wreath;  37  mm.  Thomas  Wildey,  Founder  of  Odd 
Fellowship  in  America  1819,  1894  medal.  Reverse  with  Odd  Fellows 
Temple  Philadelphia,  dedicated  May  21,  1895;  38  mm.  Obverse  with 
portrait  of  McKinley  in  continuous  wreath.  Reverse  with  McKinley's 
birth,  assassination,  and  death  dates;  35  mm.  Savannah  Volunteer 
Battalion.  Soldier  on  obverse.  Reverse  In  Commemoration  of  the 
Erection  of  the  New  Arsenal,  1884;  32  mm.  Obverse  with  portrait 
of  Grant,  GENL.  U.S.  GRANT  below.  Reverse  with  Grant  monu¬ 


ment,  dedicated  April  27,  1897;  34  mm.  Obverse  with  crude  por¬ 
trait  of  Jackson,  continuous  wreath,  inscription.  Reverse  with 
residence  of  Jackson.  AU  to  Proof,  most  with  some  signs  of  han¬ 
dling.  (Total  11  pieces) 


1313  Vicksburg,  Mississippi  storecard.  Benjamin  F.  Fotterall.  Miller 
Miss-4.  27  (not  29)  mm.  Brass.  Reeded  edge.  Choice  Uncirculated 
with  some  flecks. 


1314  Mobile  Jockey  Club  (Alabama).  27  (not  28)  mm  token  or  medal. 
Copper.  Choice  Proof,  bronzed  before  striking.  Miller  Ala-3. 


1315  Pair  of  good  luck  medals,  aluminum:  35  mm.  Horseshoe  obverse, 
reverse  for  the  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904.  At  the  center  is  a  Select 
Brilliant  Uncirculated  1904  Indian  cent;  38  mm.  Obverse  with  good 
luck  symbols  and  inscription.  Reverse  VOTE  FOR  GEO.  H.  HARD- 
NER,  FOR  COUNTY  TREASURER.  At  the  center  is  an  MS-60  or 
better  1902  Indian  cent.  (Total  2  pieces) 


1316  Trio  of  firemen's  medals,  one  brass,  one  copper  and  one  white  metal. 
31  mm.  Obverse  with  fireman  standing  with  trumpet  against  fireplug. 
WHEN  DUTY  CALLS  WE  GO/UNITED  WE  STAND,  DIVIDED 
WE  FALL.  Reverse  with  HREMANS'  [sic] /MEDAL/1860  within 
wreath.  Uncirculated,  some  toning.  White  metal  condition  is  AU. 
(Total  3  pieces) 


1317  Diverse  group  of  tokens:  aluminum,  33  mm.  H  &  W  Watson,  Silk 
&  Felt  Hatters,  Grand  Opera  House  block  Toronto.  Inscription  on 
obverse.  Reverse  HAT  CHECK/HATS  NOT  CALLED  FOR  IN  30 
DAYS  WILL  BE  SOLD.  AU;  38  mm.  aluminum.  1895  Regina, 
N.W.T.  (Canada)  token  for  the  First  Territorial  Exhibition  June 
29-August  7,  1895.  AU;  38  mm.  aluminum.  Memorial  medal  for 
Hon.  Carter  H.  Harrison,  mayor  of  Chicago,  assassinated  October 
28,  1893.  AU;  brass,  32  mm.  March  7,  1874  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade 
souvenir  with  Erin  harp  on  obverse.  Uncirculated;  three  pieces,  one 
brass,  one  silver,  and  the  other  is  brass  with  antiqued  white  finish, 
each  looped  at  top,  each  EF,  32  mm.  medals  for  the  Pan-American 
Exposition,  1901,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Obverse  with  goddesses  posi¬ 
tioned  as  North  and  South  American  continents.  Reverse  with  in¬ 
scription  in  wreath;  31  mm.  Silver  award  medal,  Central  New  York 
Poultry  Association,  engraved  on  the  reverse  to  John  Fulton  for 
White  Game  Chickens,  1875.  EF.  (Total  8  pieces) 
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1318  Jos.  H.  Merriam  storecard.  Copper.  31  mm.  Rulau  Ma-BO-73.  Un¬ 
circulated  with  some  spotting.  Storecard  of  one  of  Boston's  most 
prominent  diesinkers. 

1319  Group  of  Pennsylvania  medals.  35  mm.  Brass-surfaced  white  metal 
William  Penn  medal,  Penn  portrait  facing  left.  Reverse  with  vignettes 
of  Penn's  house  and  City  Hall,  ornamentation  above  and  below. 
AU;  38  mm.  Brass.  Mint  of  the  United  States,  Philadelphia  medal. 
Portrait  of  Penn  on  obverse.  Reverse  with  inscription  for  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Penn,  October  24,  1882.  Uncirculated; 
30  mm.  Brass.  Mint  medal  with  obverse  portrait  the  same  as  on  the 
preceding  medal.  Reverse  with  inscription  noting  that  the  issue  was 
distributed  by  employees  of  the  U.S.  Mint  during  the  bicentennial 
of  Pennsylvania,  1882.  Uncirculated;  Brass  25  mm.  Fair  &  Bazaar, 
November  15-29,  1884.  Building  on  obverse.  Reverse  with  state  seal. 
Inscription:  STRUCK  IN  THE  ARMORY  OF  THE  FIRST  REGI¬ 
MENT.  Uncirculated;  31  mm.  copper.  Obverse  with  Penn  and  others 
signing  treaty  with  Indians.  Reverse  with  inscription.  From  Lovett's 
Series  No.  1,  Philadelphia.  EF.  (Total  5  pieces) 

1320  Match  safe  made  from  silver  ingot.  58  mm.  high,  hinged  top,  made 
of  brass  but  faced  with  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides  of  a  silver  ingot 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Assay  Office,  New  York,  1892.  With  engraved 
monogram  HFF.  Extremely  Fine.  An  interesting  semi-numismatic 
item;  possibly  a  Columbian  Exposition  souvenir. 

1321  Group  of  medals:  50  mm.  brass.  100th  anniversary.  Grand  Com- 
mandery.  State  of  New  York,  1914.  Obverse  with  portrait  of  Sir 
John  B.  Mullen,  reverse  with  DeWitt  Clinton.  EF;  two  pieces  52  mm. 
aluminum  medals,  Lincoln  Hall,  The  American  University.  Member¬ 
ship  souvenir,  Lincoln  Hall  Fund,  probably  circa  1890s.  Obverse 
with  portrait  of  Lincoln  facing  right,  reverse  with  U.S.  Capitol. 
Proofs  with  handling  marks;  44  mm.  brass  medal.  Obverse  with 
THE  WHITEHOUSE  [sic],  depiction  of  building.  Reverse  with  U.S. 
Capitol.  EF;  50  mm.  brass  medal.  Souvenir  Murat,  Imperial  Coun¬ 
cil,  Ramaden,  June  20,  1887.  Oasis  of  Indianapolis.  EF;  82  by  51 
mm.  antiqued  brass  plaque,  January  1912,  uniface.  Holland  Socie¬ 
ty.  EF;  61  mm.  Knights  of  Labor  Demonstration,  Oshawa  (Canada) 
August  13,  1883,  medal  cast  in  steel.  Joseph  Hall  Works,  Oshawa. 
With  implements  of  labor  depicted.  EF;  44  mm.  silver  medal. 
Obverse  with  accolated  portraits  of  man  and  woman  facing  left. 
Reverse  with  shield  and  four  vignettes.  Industrial  Exhibition  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Toronto  (Canada).  Undated,  probably  late  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Proof  with  toning;  40  mm.  Georgetown  College  copper  medal 
with  attached  (but  removable)  clasp  for  suspension.  Obverse  with 
seal.  Reverse  with  inscription  within  wreath.  Proof  with  some  handl¬ 
ing  marks;  34  mm.  bronze  medal;  Annual  Medal,  Elisha  Riggs,  Best 
English  Composition  award  medal.  The  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  With  blank  space  for  inscription.  Proof  with  some  handling 
marks;  43  mm.  bronze  medal.  Obverse  with  patriotic  American 
shield  surrounded  by  shields  of  South  American  countries.  Reverse 
with  inscription:  CHICAGO/HONORS  THE/REPRESEN¬ 
TATIVES/OF/LATIN  AMERICA/JULY  5-7,/1897.  Sharply  dou¬ 
ble  struck.  EF.  (Total  11  pieces) 

1322  50  mm.  white  metal  medal.  TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  OPEN¬ 
ING  OF  COLORADO  MINERAL  PALACE /PUEBLO, /COLO. 
Obverse  with  representation  of  the  structure  in  question.  Reverse 
with  Colorado  smelting  scenes,  large  structure,  and  names  of  direc¬ 
tors.  Proof  with  some  handling  marks.  Scarce  nineteenth  century 
Colorado  medal. 

1323  Miscellaneous  tokens  and  medals:  27  mm.  Massachusetts  for  Justice. 
Depiction  of  hand  and  sword.  Reverse  with  inscription:  FREEDOM 
OF  SPEECH/WE/NEVER/WILL/SURRENDER.  White  metal.  EF; 
37  mm.  copper  medal.  Centennial  Anniversary  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 


July  20-23,  1896.  Portrait  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Massie  (founder).  EF; 
34  mm  brass.  Maj.  John  Andre.  Obverse  with  portrait  of  the  traitor. 
Reverse  with  Old  Dutch  Church.  Souvenir  medal.  EF;  29  mm. 
uniface  nickel  Bolivian  token,  BALBINO  DELEON/PAMAX- 
AN/BOLIVIA.  With  signature  of  L.H.  Moise  (San  Francisco  token 
manufacturer),  AU;  35  mm.  copper  Service  Souvenir  1851-1901, 
Fiftieth  anniversary,  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  With  inscription.  By 
Tiffany  &  Co.  EF;  35  mm.  copper  medal.  The  Loyal  National  League. 
Eagle  and  flag  motif.  EF;  two  pieces  26  mm.  brass  tokens,  P.P.I.E. 
(for  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition)  on  one  side,  1915  on 
the  other.  Both  EF;  two  pieces  Sing  Sing  Prison  money,  aluminum, 
25c  and  50c.  VF  and  AU;  50  mm  ST.  LOUIS/ 
1904/AMERICA/WELCOME/THE/WORLD  medal,  bronze,  Matte 
Proof.  Obverse  with  allegorical  group  of  four  standing  figures. 
Engraved  by  Depaulis;  25  mm.  Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle  con¬ 
vocation  token,  Washington,  MAy  22,  1888.  Brass.  Holed  at  top. 
EF;  two  pieces  31  mm.  Gen.  Lafayette  medals.  Obverse  with  por¬ 
trait  and  inscription.  The  reverse  relates  to  unveiling  of  the  statue 
in  New  York  September  6,  1876.  One  in  brass  and  the  other  silver. 
Both  Proofs  with  some  friction;  30  mm.  brass  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus  medal,  1893.  Obverse  with  Columbus  portrait.  Reverse  with 
the  Santa  Maria.  EF.  (Total  15  pieces) 

1324  Miscellaneous:  35  mm.  white  metal  medal.  Obverse  with  Robert 
Fulton.  Reverse  with  steamship  and  inscription.  Alfred  S.  Robin¬ 
son's  Historical  Series  No.  2.  Proof  with  handling  marks;  38  mm. 
bronze  medal.  Parrot  Mine,  Butte  (Montana).  Obverse  with  smelter 
and  mine  building.  Reverse  with  miner's  tools.  1896.  Proof  with  ton¬ 
ing;  34  mm.  Schuttler  &  Holtz,  medal  or  advertising  card  depicting 
on  the  obverse  a  horse-drawn  wagon,  and  the  reverse  a  large  fac¬ 
tory.  Chicago,  Illinois,  late  nineteenth  century.  EF;  25  mm.  octagonal 
aluminum  GOOD  FOR  THREE  CENTS  IN  STAMPS  OR  COINS 
advertising  card  issued  by  the  So.  California  Stamp  Co.,  a  leading 
stamp  and  coin  dealer  during  the  early  twentieth  century.  EF;  32 
mm.  nickel  alloy  medal.  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City.  Reverse  with 
Garfield  Beach,  1889.  EF;  five  pieces  undated  Columbia  tokens  (early 
nineteenth  century),  copper.  VG  to  EF;  19  mm.  "squeezing"  or  cliche, 
Yankee  Robinson,  The  Great  Comedian.  White  metal.  EF;  Plus  27 
miscellaneous  tokens  and  medalets,  eclectic  lot!  (Total  38  pieces) 

1325  Trio  of  early  twentieth  century  medals.  48  mm.  bronze.  Obverse 
with  Medusa  portrait,  three  dolphins  surrounding.  Reverse  with 
charioteer  pulled  by  a  lion  with  five  human  heads.  Inscription:  RULE 
BRITANIA  [sic]  ALL/OVER  THE  WORLD/1914-1915.  Copper.  EF; 
57.25  mm.  copper  medal  by  Karl  Goetz.  G-165.  1915.  With  Edward 
Grey  standing  as  a  skeleton  in  a  ship.  A  reference  to  Grey's  anti¬ 
submarine  campaign.  EF;  57  mm.  Karl  Goetz  medal,  G-185.  Raenke- 
Schmiede.  1916.  Acknowledgement  of  German  U-boats  in  America. 
EF.  An  interesting  trio.  (Total  3  pieces) 


1326  1873  medal  of  the  Boston  Numismatic  Society.  Copper.  31  mm. 

Choice  Proof.  Counterstamped  D.  No.  2  (apparently  relating  to  the 
recipient).  Obverse  with  seal  of  the  Society  and  inscription  relating 
to  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Reverse  with  motif,  inscriptions,  and  notation 
that  it  is  part  of  Isaac  F.  Wood's  Memorial  Series. 
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1327  Chicago  brothel  token,  shell-card  style.  Brass.  22  mm.  Obverse  with 
portrait  of  woman  and  stars.  Reverse  with  inscription  pertaining 
to  Madame  Eva,  Chicago.  EF. 

1328  Civil  War  "dog  tag."  Standard  reverse  with  perched  eagle,  WAR 
OF  1861  above,  UNITED  STATES  below.  Holed.  Reverse  blank 
and  uninscribed.  Uncirculated. 

1329  Group  of  game  counters  and  spielmarkes.  All  brass.  Includes  three 
184 9-da  ted  22  mm.  California  "half  eagle"  pieces,  22  mm.  Califor¬ 
nia  counter  with  flag,  1868  "quarter  eagle"  18  mm. 
PRISE/2Vi/DIME,  uniface  "Type  I  gold  dollar"  obverse,  etc. 
Average  VF  to  EF.  (Total  11  pieces) 


1330  1846  DO  YOUR  DUTY  18  mm.  brass  token.  Beehive  obverse. 
UNION  IS/STRENGTH,  clasped  hands  reverse.  EF.  A  popular  issue, 
for  some  have  associated  the  legends  with  the  Mormon  movement. 


1331  Hard  Times  token.  Low-133.  Smith's  Clock  Establishment,  No.  7Vi 
Bowery,  New  York,  1837.  Extremely  Fine.  Scarce.  (The  inspiration 
for  the  C.D.  Peacock  tokens  offered  earlier  in  the  present  catalogue.) 
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1332  Low/Rulau-256.  Dr.  J.G.  Hewett,  Bone  Setter,  68  Prince  St.,  New- 
York.  Uncirculated  with  red  and  brown  surfaces.  Scarce  early 
medical  storecard.  The  reverse  depicts  Dr.  Hewett's  practice 
specialties. 


1333  Hard  Times  token.  Low/Rulau-273A.  Robert  B.  Ruggles,  Gold 
Beater,  225  Canal  St.,  New-York.  Copper.  Reeded  edge.  VF-EF,  small 
clip  at  edge. 

1334  Hard  Times  token.  Low/Rulau-325.  Peck  &  Burnham,  54  Hanover 
St.,  Boston.  Dealers  in  fancy  articles  and  small  wrought  metallic 
goods.  Extremely  Fine. 

1335  Group  of  Hard  Times  tokens,  Fine  to  EF  (average  VF  to  EF). 
Low/Rulau  numbers:  19,  51,  54,  58,  69,  76,  98,  104,  266,  284,  300, 
321,  and  328.  (Total:  13  pieces) 

1336  Hard  Times  tokens.  Low/Rulau  numbers:  69,  98  (holed),  104,  266, 
300,  328.  Fine  to  Very  Fine,  with  328  being  EF.  (Total:  6  pieces) 

1337  Hard  Times  tokens.  Low/Rulau  numbers:  137  (Smith's  Clock 
Establishment)  EF;  273  (Robert  B.  Ruggles)  EF;  300  (John  J.  Adams) 
EF;  another  300  VG;  328  (Alfred  Willard)  EF.  (Total:  5  pieces) 


1338  Pair  of  British  copper  tokens,  30  mm.  and  23  mm.  Lutwyches 
Manufactory.  Storecards  of  a  token  and  medal  firm.  With  illustra¬ 
tions  of  hand-operated  presses.  (Illustrated  here  because  of  their 
numismatic  interest,  for  the  pieces  are  not  particularly  valuable.) 
The  larger  is  Fine,  the  smaller  is  Very  Fine.  (Total:  2  pieces) 


1339  Civil  War  sutler  token.  Schenkman  No.  W-5B.  M.  SULLIVAN 
/SUTLER/5/CENTS  IN  GOODS/55  REG.O.V.M.U.S.  reverse: 
JOHN  STANTON. /DIE  SINKER/CINCINNATI.  Brass.  16  mm.  EF. 

Sutlers,  or  camp  suppliers,  received  varying  reviews  by  observers 
during  the  Civil  War.  On  one  hand  they  supplied  needed  goods  that 
the  quartermaster  often  could  not  provide.  On  the  other  hand,  sutlers 
perveyed  spirituous  liquors,  often  to  the  detriment  of  those  purchas¬ 
ing  such. 
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1340  Bicycle  tournament,  September  18-20,  1883,  Springfield  (Mas¬ 
sachusetts).  35  mm.  White  metal.  AU. 

Not  listed  in  Malcolm  Storer's  Numismatics  of  Massachusetts. 

1341  Miscellaneous  Illinois  storecards  by  Miller  and  Rulau  numbers:  111-3, 
Plane  &  Jennison,  brass,  EF;  111-5,  Baker  &  Moody,  EF;  2  pieces  111-26, 
Pearson  &  Dana,  EF;  Rulau  Il-El-10,  Chicago  Exposition.  Elgin  Na¬ 
tional  Watch  Company.  White  metal.  EF.  Holed.  (Total:  5  pieces) 

1342  Massachusetts  storecard.  Rulau  Ma-Sp-60.  Moore,  Brothers  [sic], 
Springfield.  Photographer  and  dealer  in  photographic  supplies. 
White  metal.  EF.  Very  scarce. 


1343  Massachusetts  store  card.  Possibly  unique  variety.  Rulau  Ma-Sp-62. 
Moore,  Brothers  as  preceding,  but  struck  in  brass.  Russell  Rulau 
notes:  Only  1  struck.  AU. 

1344  New  York  storecard.  Miller  NY-156.  Chesebrough  Sterns  &  Co., 
silk  merchants.  New  York.  Brass.  Uncirculated. 

1345  New  York  storecard.  Miller  NY-379.  Jennings,  Wheeler  &  Company, 
clothiers,  New  York.  AU. 

1346  New  York  storecard.  Miller  NY-466A.  Loder  &  Co.,  dealers  in  fan¬ 
cy  goods.  New  York.  AU. 


1347  New  York  storecard.  Listed  by  Don  Miller  as  a  storecard,  by  George 
Fuld  as  a  Civil  War  token.  27  mm.  copper  token.  Obverse  with  head 
of  goddess  facing  left,  dolphin  in  field.  MATTHEWS  MEDAL,  1863. 
Reverse  with  inscription  in  several  lines:  JOHN  MAT¬ 
THEWS/MANUFACTURER/OF  SODA  WATER/AP- 
PARATUS/No.  437  FIRST  AVE./NEW-YORK.  Extremely  Fine.  Il¬ 


lustrated  at  the  upper  left,  second  photograph,  page  98,  of  Russell 
Rulau's  United  States  Trade  Tokens  1866-1889.  Not  rare,  but 
interesting. 

Matthews  in  1863  was  one  of  two  leading  manufacturers  of  soda 
water  apparatus  (A.D.  Puffer  was  the  other).  Around  the  same  time, 
J.W.  Tufts,  Boston,  joined  the  field.  Matthews'  main  line  at  the  time 
consisted  of  marble-faced  syrup  lockers  of  rather  plain  rectangular 
designs  (ornate  designs  were  to  come  a  couple  decades  later)  which 
were  cooled  by  block  ice  and  which  dispensed  various  waters  and 
syrups. 

1348  New  York  storecard.  Miller  NY-732.  Root  &  Co.,  Daguerrian 
Gallery,  New  York.  Uncirculated. 


1349  New  York  storecards.  Miller  NY-803  and  NY-803A.  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Co.  Issued  for  their  New  York  outlet  at  57  Maiden 
Lane.  Uncirculated.  (Total:  2  pieces) 

1350  New  York  storecard.  Miller  NY-1008.  M.L.  Marshall's  Variety  Store, 
Oswego,  1860.  Copper,  AU.  Marshall  operated  a  dry  goods  store 
and  traded  in  many  different  things.  Other  varieties  of  storecards 
issued  mention  his  dealership  in  rare  coins  (although  this  specialty 
is  not  mentioned  on  the  one  offered  here). 


1351  New  York  storecard.  31  mm.  white  metal  storecard  of  George  H. 
Lovett,  die  sinker.  New  York.  AU,  prooflike. 

Lovett  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  issuers  of  token  and  medal 
(especially)  dies  during  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century.  Many  of 
the  commemorative  issues  associated  with  the  1876  Centennial  can 
be  attributed  to  him. 


1352  New  York  storecard.  28  mm.  brass  storecard  of  James,  Clark  &  Co., 
CLOTING  [sic]  MANUFACTURERS,  New  York.  Miller  NY-30. 
Uncirculated. 

1353  New  York  storecards.  By  Miller  "NY"  numbers:  224B,  385B  (but 
reeded  edge),  2  pieces  396,  397A,  400,  573,  834,  2  pieces  948A,  949, 
and  1051.  Average  Very  Fine  to  Extremely  Fine.  (Total:  12  pieces) 
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1354  Ohio  storecards.  2  pieces  19  mm.  brass  tokens  issued  by  W.G.  Bar¬ 
nard  Coal  Works,  Bellair  [sic],  Ohio.  One  is  for  20  bushels,  the  other 
for  200  bushels.  AU.  (Total:  2  pieces) 

1355  Pennsylvania  storecards  by  Miller  numbers:  59,  197A,  431,  588, 
and  590.  Very  Fine  to  Extremely  Fine.  (Total:  5  pieces) 

1356  Virginia  storecard.  Miller  VA-20.  James  E.  Wolff,  Petersburg, 
Virginia.  Dealer  in  hats.  Interesting  motifs.  Brass.  Uncirculated. 

1357  Storecards,  various  issues  mainly  circa  1845-1860:  Massachusetts. 
Miller-49.  EF,  heavily  scratched;  2  pieces  Michigan,  Miller-10,  EF; 
Mississippi,  Miller-4.  AU;  Ohio,  Miller-llA,  Choice  Uncirculated; 
South  Carolina,  Miller-8A,  Fine;  Wisconsin,  Miller-14,  VF;  to  which 
is  added  a  later  (1875)  token,  Maryland,  Rulau  Md-Ba-25,  VF. 
(Total:  8  pieces) 

1358  Interesting  group  of  tokens,  mainly  turn  of  the  century  vintage:  22 
mm.  brass.  Martin  &  Negele,  Teas  &  Coffee,  Tiffin,  O.  DUE 
BEARER / FIVE / CENT S / IN  /GOODS .  By  Murdock,  Cincinnati.  AU; 
22  mm.  brass.  Colter  Packing  Co.,  Mt.  Washington,  O.  25  CENTS. 
Also  by  Murdock.  AU;  19  mm.  brass.  GOOD  FOR 
ONE/10/CENT /LOAF  OF  BREAD/P.  HUGES.  Reverse  with 
10/CENTS,  stars  surrounding  above.  AU;  19  mm.  nickel  composi¬ 
tion.  L.C.  Spencer  &  Co.  Shield  at  center.  Reverse  with  motif  of 
oyster,  wreath  below,  ONE  GALLON  above.  Diebreak  on  obverse, 
EF;  19  mm.  brass.  Brown  &  Brothers,  Waterbury,  Conn.  Holed  at 
top,  individual  number  22  stamped.  EF;  19  mm.  brass.  SUSPENDER 
BUTTONS/1837/1857.  Reverse  with  numeral  2  and  Latin  inscrip¬ 
tion.  EF,  holed.  (Total:  6  pieces) 

1359  Exposition-iana.  Group  of  exposition  medals,  mainly  so-called 
dollars:  World's  Columbian  Exposition  official  medals,  HK-154  (large 
letters)  Uncirculated;  HK-155,  small  letters.  EF.  These  pieces  were 
issued  at  the  U.S.  Mint  exhibit;  1901  Pan-American  Exposition. 
HK-289.  Brass.  VF,  some  dings;  32  mm.  bronze  medal  by  Daniel 
Dupuis.  Obverse  with  head  of  woman  facing  left.  Reverse  with  five 
line  inscription.  Matte  Proof,  some  handling  marks;  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  1904.  Official  souvenir  medals.  HK-299, 
silver,  VF;  HK-302  yellow  bronze  AU,  HK-303  bronze  AU;  1905 
Official  Souvenir,  Lewis  &  Clark  Centennial  Exposition,  HK-327, 
bronze,  AU;  Lewis  &  Clark,  HK-328  antiqued  silver  finish,  EF. 
(Total:  9  pieces) 

1360  Panama  Canal-related  pieces:  1914  Panama  Canal  opening.  Bronze. 
HK-398.  Serially  numbered  1625,  of  50,000  carried  through  the  canal. 
EF;  Panama-Califomia  Exposition,  San  Diego,  1915.  Official  medal 
in  silver.  HK-426.  Toned  Urfcirculated.  Scarce;  Panama-Pacific  In¬ 
ternational  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  1914.  Montana  Exposition 
Fund  medal  in  bronze.  HK-409.  Antiqued  finish.  (Total:  3  pieces) 


1362  Washington-Harrison  medal.  Baker-227.  Obverse  with  portrait  of 
Maj.  Gen.  W.H.  Harrison  and  birthdate.  Reverse  with  Washington 
portrait  and  inscription.  Double  struck.  Copper.  Red  and  brown 
Uncirculated. 

1363  Clay-Washington  medal .  Obverse  with  portrait  of  Henry  Clay  fac¬ 
ing  right.  Reverse  with  equestrian  statue  of  Washington.  Baker-212. 
Silver.  Choice  Proof.  Exceedingly  rare. 


1364  Rare  early  American  Archaeological  and  Numismatic  Society  Lin¬ 
coln  medal,  1866.  Obverse  with  high-relief  bust  of  Lincoln  facing 
right,  SALVATOR  PATRIAE  inscription.  Reverse  with  wreath 
enclosing  inscription  with  life  dates  and  tribute.  Exceedingly  rare. 
Proof  with  some  minor  friction. 


1365  Group  of  medals  of  varied  interest:  First  Steam  coinage,  Julian  No. 
MT-21.  2  pieces,  bronzed  Proofs  with  some  handling  marks.  Prob¬ 
ably  circa  1860-1870  (but  dated  1836);  Bombardment  of  Ft.  Sumter, 
1861,  Type  I.  So-called  dollar,  unlisted  in  H-K  in  bronze  (although 
white  metal  is  listed  as  HK-11).  Choice  Copper  Proof.  Presumably 
extremely  rare;  38  mm.  bronze  medal  with  portrait  of  David  M. 
Lyle,  Late  Chief  Engineer,  Phila.  Fire  Department.  Portrait  by  W.H. 
Key.  Reverse  with  dates  of  service  and  death.  EF;  31  mm.  Maj.  Gen. 
W.T.  Sherman  bronze  medal.  Obverse  with  Sherman's  portrait. 
Reverse  with  acorn,  star,  pouch  within  rectangle,  and  arrow.  EF; 
James  Garfield  Mint  series  medal,  silver,  18.5  mm.,  57  grains. 
Obverse  portrait  by  Barber.  Reverse  with  inscription  in  wreath. 
Related  to  Julian  No.  PR-44,  but  without  J.A.  Garfield  on  reverse. 
Choice  Proof  with  attractive  toning;  U.S.  Grant  medal.  Obverse 
with  portrait  of  Grant  facing  right,  with  life  dates.  Reverse  with 
Grant's  Tomb  dedicated,  1897.  39  mm.  copper.  Bronzed  before  strik¬ 
ing.  Proof  with  some  trivial  handling  marks;  Centennial  Reception 
medal,  Washington  portrait.  Baker  412.  Silver.  120.2  grains.  Choice 
Proof  with  attractive  toning;  so-called  dollar,  HK-593.  Albany 
Burgesses  Corps,  bronze.  45  mm.  EF.  (Total:  9  pieces) 


1366  Bale  &  Smith  trial  piece.  Uniface  trial  piece  in  brass  similar  to  Rulau- 
Low  No.  202,  as  issued  by  Atwood's  Railroad  Hotel.  Unique  20  mm. 
trial  piece  illustrated  at  lower  left  of  page  26  of  Russell  Rulau's  Hard 
Times  Tokens.  The  presently-offered  piece,  also  measuring  20  mm., 
has  more  details  than  the  Rulau-illustrated  coin.  The  reverse  is  blank. 
AU.  Possibly  unique;  in  any  event,  exceedingly  rare. 

1367  Civil  War  storecards  (by  Fuld  numbers).  Illinois.  150AL-la.  A. 
Meyer,  Chicago.  Fine;  150BC-3a.  C.  &  S.  Stein,  Chicago.  EF.  Very 
rare.  (Total:  2  pieces) 


1361  Unlisted  so-called  dollar.  Cazenovia,  N.Y.  1793-1893  centennial. 
Bronze.  Unlisted  in  Hibler-Kappen  in  bronze  (but  listed  in  white 
metal  HK-631).  Proof  with  some  handling.  Undoubtedly  very  rare. 
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Political  Americana 


1368  Civil  War  storecard.  150BD-la.  P.  Stumps,  manufacturer  and  dealer 
in  fireman's  hats.  With  depiction  of  an  example  of  a  fireman's  hat. 
VF.  Some  light  scratches.  Rare  as  a  topic  and  also  as  a  variety. 

1369  Civil  War  storecards.  Michigan.  525C-2a.  Copper.  Jackson  Hall, 
Jackson.  VF,  some  edge  marks;  New  York.  630Q-lal.  Copper.  Ci¬ 
ty  of  New  York.  AU;  New  York.  630V-3a.  Bronze.  C.  Doscher.  Fair; 
New  York.  630W-la.  Copper.  Felix  [kosher  symbol]  Dining  Saloon, 
New  York  City.  AU;  New  York.  630AM-la.  Copper.  Cristoph  Karl. 
VF;  New  York.  630AP-5a.  Bronze.  H.M.  Lane.  Scarce  issue.  AU; 
2  pieces  630AQ-la.  Lindenmueller.  Copper.  EF;  New  York. 
630BD-la.  New  York  and  Albany  People's  Steam  Boats.  Copper. 
AU;  New  York.  630BK-2a.  Edw.  Schaff.  Copper.  EF;  New  York 
630BS-2a.  Staudinger's.  Copper.  EF;  New  York.  630CC-4a. 
Washington  Market  Exchange.  Copper.  AU.  (Total:  11  pieces) 

1370  Civil  War  storecards.  Ohio.  175F-la.  DUNN,  GOUDY,  & 
BRO;OCopper.  Fine,  some  damage;  Ohio.  340A-la.  Copper.  Riblet. 
Good;  Pennsylvania.  750D-la.  Baltz  &  Stilz.  Copper.  VF;  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Listed  in  Fuld  index  but  not  in  text.  Obverse  CENTRAL 
NATIONAL/HOME/FOR/D.V.S.  Reverse  GOOD  FOR /5 /CENTS 
/AT  STORE.  Copper.  AU;  Wisconsin.  510C-la.  Copper.  Empire 
Brewery.  VF;  Wisconsin.  510AP-la.  Copper.  Upmeyer.  EF;  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  830A-l/a.  Hamilton  &  Co.  VF.  Scarce  issue.  (Total:  7  pieces) 


1371  Patriotic  Civil  War  Token.  Obverse  260,  reverse  447.  Copper-nickel. 
Choice  Uncirculated.  Very  rare. 

1372  Group  of  Patriotic  Civil  War  tokens,  average  Very  Fine  or  better 
condition,  some  higher  and  some  lower.  Ten  different  varieties,  plus 
two  duplicates.  (Total:  12  pieces) 


1373  Pair  of  two  different  die  varieties  of  S.  Steinfeld  storecards,  Civil 
War  era  (circa  1863).  Listed  by  Fuld  as  630BU-la  and  630-2a, 
storecards  such  as  these  are  among  the  more  plentiful  New  York 
City  types  of  the  era.  However,  they  are  of  more  than  passing  in¬ 
terest,  for  the  same  firm  was  one  of  just  two  bitters  advertisers  which 
also  used  encased  postage  stamps  from  the  same  period  (the  other 
issuer  was  P.H.  Drake  &  Co.).  The  French  Cognac  Bitters  were  a 
popular  nostrum  of  the  era  and  apparently  were  widely  sold.  Several 
years  later  in  1867  the  same  product  won  a  prize  at  the  Paris  Ex¬ 
position.  Each  token  is  Extremely  Fine.  (Total:  2  pieces) 


While  the  reader  is  urged  to  refer  to  numerous  scattered 
preceding  lots  for  various  state  and  national  political  items 
and  those  that  are  politically-related  (the  Washington 
medals,  for  example),  the  following  section  consists  entire¬ 
ly  of  political  items,  with  attributions  of  1892  and  earlier 
items  to  American  Political  Badges  and  Nledalets  1789-1892 
by  Edmund  B.  Sullivan  (an  updating  of  the  earlier  classic 
reference  by  J.  Doyle  DeWitt  on  the  subject). 

The  diversity  of  Virgil  M.  Brand's  interests  is  once  again 
illustrated  by  the  following  items.  There  are  inexpensive 
items  which  many  numismatists — but  not  Virgil — would 
deem  insignificant  but,  unquestionably,  they  have  their  place 
in  American  political  history.  Then  there  are  significant  scar¬ 
cities  and  rarities  which  will  be  appreciated  by  even  the  most 
advanced  specialist. 


1374  John  Quincy  Adams.  Sullivan  No.  JQA  1824-1.  White  metal.  51 
mm.  Extremely  Fine  or  better.  Very  sharp  and  without  major  im¬ 
pairment  (unusual  for  a  white  metal  medal).  Obverse  with  bold  por¬ 
trait  facing  right,  inscription  surrounding,  date  MARCH  4.  1825 
below.  Signed  on  the  neck  truncation  by  Furst.  Although  Sullivan 
mentions  the  signature  appears  as  FURST.  F.  on  the  presently-offered 
example  it  appears  simply  as  FURST. 

The  reverse  depicts  a  standing  goddess  offering  what  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  observer  seems  to  be  an  olive  branch  to  an  Indian  (as  evidenced 
by  the  Indian  headdress  and  bow),  although  this  theme  is  not  related 
by  Sullivan.  The  inscription  SCIENCE  GIVES  PEACE  is  above,  and 
AMERICA  PLENTY  is  below.  The  reverse  is  signed  HJRST.  F. 

Note:  Furst  engraved  the  standard  Indian  Peace  medal  for  John 
Quincy  Adams  (Julian's  No.  IP-11),  which  uses  the  same  portrait 
but  differs  in  the  treatment  of  the  garment. 

Moritz  Furst  (1782-1834)  was  bom  in  Hungary  and  served  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  at  the  Imperial  Mint  of  Vienna  (Austria),  continuing 
his  education  in  Milan.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1807,  believ¬ 
ing  he  would  achieve  an  engravership  position  at  the  United  States 
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Mint.  This  did  not  work  out  as  expected,  and  Furst  established  his 
own  business  as  an  independent  engraver.  In  1812  he  joined  the  Mint 
stalf,  after  which  time  he  produced  many  fine  medals  of  varying 
subjects.  He  is  particularly  remembered  for  those  relating  to  the  War 
of  1812. 


1375  Andrew  Jackson.  AJACK  1828-1.  White  metal.  40  mm.  Fine  or  so, 
holed  at  top,  numerous  dings  and  marks,  as  usually  encountered 
with  medals  struck  in  this  soft  composition.  Obverse  with  inscrip¬ 
tion  relating  to  Jackson's  candidacy.  Reverse  with  heraldic  eagle. 


1376  Andrew  Jackson.  Unlisted  variety.  Struck  in  white  metal.  38  mm. 
Similar  to  Sullivan's  AJACK  1828-6  but  with  important  differences. 
The  obverse  is  from  the  same  die.  The  reverse  differs  and  has  a 
smaller  wreath.  The  present  specimen  has  an  indentation  at  the  top 
inside  of  the  wreath.  Perhaps  the  word  THE  was  present  at  one  time 
(speculation  based  upon  the  description  of  Sullivan's  AJACK  1828-6). 
The  present  inscription,  as  seen  on  the  medal  here  offered,  is: 
GALLANT  &/SUCCESSFUL/DEFENDER  OF/N-ORLEANS/1815. 

Extremely  Fine.  Some  minor  marks.  Slightly  recessed  area  at  top 
of  reverse,  as  described.  Very  rare. 

1377  Group  of  Andrew  Jackson  pieces:  34  mm.  bronze  medal,  late  19th 
century.  Bust  of  Jackson  facing  right,  OLD  HICKORY/TOOK  THE 
RESPONSIBILITY  above  and  below.  Reverse  with  inscription  noting 
life  dates  and  accomplishments.  Proof  with  light  toning;  28  mm. 
white  metal  medal,  late  19th  century.  Obverse  with  large  portrait 
of  Jackson  facing  right.  ANDREW  to  the  left,  JACKSON  to  the  right. 
Reverse  with  funeral  urn  with  drooping  branches  above,  life  dates 
surrounding.  Holed.  Extremely  Fine;  1896  copper  medal,  35  mm., 
with  small  portrait  of  Jackson  on  obverse  surrounded  by  inscrip¬ 
tions,  wreath,  and  stars.  Reverse  with  shield  and  inscription  per¬ 
taining  to  the  centennial  of  the  admission  of  Tennessee  to  the  Union, 
observance  held  at  Nashville,  June  1,  1896.  Listed  by  Hibler-Kappen 
as  No.  275  (and  designated  as  rare).  Choice  Proof;  another  as 
preceding,  but  struck  in  white  metal.  Unlisted  in  H-K  in  this  metal. 
Choice  Proof  with  some  toning.  (Total:  4  pieces) 


1378  Andrew  Jackson.  AJACK-H  (listed  in  Sullivan's  supplement,  page 
617).  28  mm.  silver  medal.  92.9  grains.  Obverse  with  equestrian 
figure  of  Jackson,  inscription  above.  Reverse  with  THE/ 
UNION/MUST/AND/SHALL  BE/PRESERVED.  Choice  Proof  with 
attractive  toning. 

One  of  Robert  H.  Lovett,  Jr.'s  souvenir  medalets.  It  is  believed 
that  just  10  specimens  were  struck. 


1379  Martin  Van  Buren.  MVB  1836-3.  Obverse  with  high-relief  bust  of 
Van  Buren  facing  right,  stars  below,  inscription  in  arc  surrounding. 
Reverse  with  inscription  in  three  lines:  OUR/NEXT/PRESIDENT. 
30  mm.  White  metal.  The  obverse  is  brilliant  AU  and  is  exceptionally 
well  preserved.  The  reverse  has  a  dullish  oxidized  finish.  This  may 
be  in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  piece,  for  the  Sullivan  plate 
coin  appears  to  be  similar. 

1380  William  Henry  Harrison.  Pair  of  items:  WHH  1836-1.  Copper.  Holed 
at  top  for  suspension,  VF.  1836  campaign  token;  WHH  1840-1.  45 
mm.  white  metal  medal.  Very  Fine.  Holed  at  top  (as  usual)  for 
suspension.  Some  marks.  Obverse  with  log  cabin  and  inscription 
TO  LET. /POSSESSION/GIVEN,  IN/1841.  Reverse  inscription: 
THE/YOUNG  MENS/HARRISON/CONVENTION/MAY 
4h/1840.  One  of  the  classic  items  from  this  campaign.  (Total:  2 
pieces) 

1381  William  Henry  Harrison.  Group  of  pieces:  WHH  1840-7.  Bronze 
medal  struck  on  an  unusually  thick  planchet.  38.5  mm.  Choice  Proof; 
WHH  1840-28.  Pair  of  medals,  one  copper  and  one  brass,  26  mm. 
Each  is  EF,  holed  at  the  top  for  suspension;  WHH  1840-49.  Small 
brass  token.  EF,  holed  for  suspension;  WHH  1840-54.  24  mm.  brass. 
Holed  for  suspension.  VG  to  Fine.  (Total:  5  pieces) 

1382  William  Henry  Harrison.  Pair  of  medals:  WHH  1840-38.  26  mm. 
brass.  EF,  holed  for  suspension;  WHH-G  (see  supplement  to 
Sullivan).  35  mm.  brass.  One  of  just  26  struck  in  this  metal.  Uncir¬ 
culated  with  attractive  light  toning.  (Total:  2  pieces) 


1383  William  Henry  Harrison.  Unlisted  medal.  25  mm.  bronze,  apparently 
lightly  silvered.  Holed  at  the  top,  with  top  of  hole  extending  through 
edge  (the  hole  was  placed  too  close  to  the  edge).  VF  to  Extremely 
Fine. 

Obverse  with  portrait  of  Jackson  facing  left,  date  1845  flanked 
by  stars  below,  HARRY  OF  THE  WEST  surrounding  in  arc.  Reverse 
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with  wreath  enclosing  inscription:  THE/PROTECTOR/OF 
HOME/INDUSTRY.  Unlisted  by  Sullivan. 


1384  Henry  Clay.  HC  1844-2.  50  mm.  white  metal  medal.  AU.  Obverse 
with  portrait  of  Clay  facing  left,  LEONARD  on  neck  truncation. 
Reverse  with  coastal  scene,  1844,  and  inscription:  HENRY 
CLAY. /THE  PEOPLE'S  CHOICE. 

1385  Henry  Clay.  Pair  of  medals:  HC-a  (see  Sullivan  supplement)  Bronze 
medal.  Attractively  toned  Uncirculated;  HC-c  (see  supplement)  very 
unusual  cent-sized  copper-nickel  medal  with  high  relief  caricature 
portrait  of  Clay  facing  right,  name  surrounding,  with  fields  con¬ 
sisting  of  wavy  lines.  Choice  Uncirculated  with  light  toning.  (Total: 
2  pieces) 

1386  Lewis  Cass.  LC  1848-5.  Brass.  Holed  at  top  for  suspension.  Very 
Fine  or  better,  finer  than  the  Sullivan  plate  coin.  Two  vertical  scratch¬ 
es  in  the  obverse  field. 

1387  Zachary  Taylor.  Pair  of  medals:  ZT  1848-2.  White  metal.  Holed 
for  suspension.  EF;  ZT  1848-8.  Dies  by  George  H.  Lovett.  White 
metal  (apparently)  with  bronzed  surfaces.  EF.  (Total:  2  pieces) 


1388  Franklin  Pierce.  Obverse  with  portrait  facing  left  and  inscription. 
LEONARD.  F.  below.  Reverse  with  wreath,  the  center  of  which  is 
blank.  White  metal.  Proof  with  some  handling  marks. 


1389  John  Fremont.  JF  1856-1.  Massive  60  mm.  white  metal  medal  by 
Anthony  C.  Paquet,  who  on  the  truncation  of  the  bust  gives  a  New 
York  address:  PAQUET,  NEW-YORK.  Obverse  with  portrait  fac¬ 
ing  left,  inscription  to  left  and  right.  Reverse  with  ornate  wreath 
enclosing  inscription.  Extremely  Fine. 


1390  John  Fremont.  Pair  of  medals:  JF  1856-4.  Copper.  EF;  JF  1856-14. 
VF.  Holed  at  top  for  suspension.  (Total:  2  pieces) 

1391  Millard  Fillmore.  Pair  of  medals:  MF  1856-1.  Obverse  with  portrait 
and  inscription,  signed  OBLING  below  neck  truncation.  Reverse 
with  inscription.  Red  and  brown  Uncirculated;  MF  1856-2.  Obverse 
as  preceding.  Reverse  with  THE/UNION  within  galaxy.  White  metal. 
AU.  (Total:  2  pieces) 

1392  John  C.  Breckinridge.  Pair  of  medals,  JCB  1860-3.  With  name 
misspelled  as  BRECKENRIDGE.  One  is  Extremely  Fine,  the  other 
is  Uncirculated.  (Total:  2  pieces) 

1393  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Group  of  medals:  SD  1860-1.  EF;  SD  1860-13. 
Uncirculated,  two  oxidation  spots;  SD  1860-14.  Uncirculated;  SD 
1860-22.  EF.  Reverse  with  inscription  at  center  M.Y.O.B.  (and  here 
the  cataloguer  thought  this  was  a  "new"  expression!).  (Total:  4  pieces) 


1394  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Framed  ferrotype  portrait  similar  to  SD  1860-27 
except  for  design  of  ornamental  frame,  which  in  this  instance  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  Superb  Condition,  nearly  as  issued,  with  the  ferrotypes  on 
either  side  unimpaired. 


1395  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Silvered  brass.  41  mm.  Ferrotype  in  frame 
similar  to  the  preceding,  except  with  differently  styled  lettering  of 
larger  size.  This  frame  style  unlisted  in  Sullivan,  as  noted.  AU. 
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1396  Abraham  Lincoln.  AL  1860-31.  Obverse  with  accolated  portraits 
of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  facing  left,  signed  F.B.  SMITH  F.  below, 
the  entire  enclosed  within  a  wreath.  Reverse  with  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion.  White  metal.  AU. 

1397  Abraham  Lincoln.  Pair  of  medals:  AL  1860-35.  With  ABRAM  LIN¬ 
COLN  misspelling.  Signed  J.D.L.  below  neck  truncation.  EF,  but 
with  numerous  scratches;  AL  1860-43.  AU.  (Total:  2  pieces) 


1398  Abraham  Lincoln.  AL  1860-90.  Lincoln-Hamlin  ferrotype.  Uncir¬ 
culated  with  bright  brass  borders.  While  this  issue  is  hardly  a  rari¬ 
ty  in  absolute  terms,  still  it  is  one  of  the  most  sought-after  19th  cen¬ 
tury  political  items,  incorporating  as  it  does  the  clear  portrait  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  many  considered  the  greatest  elected  presi¬ 
dent  in  American  history.  While  a  perusal  of  dealers'  stocks,  an¬ 
tique  shops,  and  other  habitats  will  occasionally  turn  up  examples 
of  this  issue,  truly  Uncirculated  pieces  are  few  and  far  between.  A 
prize  item! 

1399  Abraham  Lincoln.  Trio  of  medals;  AL  1860-38.  Issue  by  Merriam. 
Uncirculated,  red  and  brown;  AL  1860-41.  Signed  ELLIS  on  trun¬ 
cation.  EF,  holed  at  top  for  suspension;  AL  1860-57.  Made  by  Jensch 
&  Meyer,  Chicago.  AU.  (Total:  3  pieces) 

1400  Abraham  Lincoln.  Trio  of  pieces:  AL  1864-12.  AU;  AL  1864-32.  Un- 
ciculated;  AL  1864-68  dies  signed  R.L.  (Robert  Lovett).  AU.  (Total: 
3  pieces) 

Suggestion  for  a  project:  It  would  be  of  great  help  to  collectors 
and  researchers  if  a  compendium  of  different  engravers  and  their 
works  could  be  prepared,  such  being  limited  to  the  United  States 
series  (for  starters).  While  Forrer,  Fielding  and  others  give  much  ex¬ 
cellent  information,  still  there  is  no  listing,  for  example,  of  the  signed 
medals  of  Robert  Lovett,  George  H.  Lovett,  Charles  Cushing  Wright, 
or  most  of  the  other  prominent  medalists  and  engravers  of  the  past. 
Several  years  ago  the  writer  prepared  an  article  for  The  Numismatist 
on  the  subject  of  a  medal  issued  for  the  Gilmanton  Academy  in  New 
Hampshire.  This  large-format  silver  medal,  a  work  of  art,  is  signed 
EGGE  on  the  neck  truncation.  And  yet,  to  this  day  no  information 
concerning  the  mysterious  engraver  has  been  found! 

1401  Abraham  Lincoln.  Group  of  medals  and  tokens  not  listed  in  Sullivan: 
28  mm.  brass  spielmarke  (literally,  "play  money").  Obverse  with 
portrait  of  Lincoln  and  inscription.  Reverse  with  perched  eagle  and 
inscription.  EF;  23  mm.  medalet  signed  KEY  F.  (William  H.  Key). 
Obverse  with  portrait  facing  right,  PRESIDENT  1861-1865  below. 
Reverse  with  inscription  in  large  letters  in  five  straight  lines,  to  which 
EMANCIPATION  was  added  in  small  letter  along  the  bottom 
border.  AU;  32  mm.  bronze  medal.  Obverse  with  high-relief  por¬ 
trait  of  Lincoln  facing  left,  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  above,  and 
PRESIDENT  1861-1865  below.  Reverse  with  state  arms  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Choice  Proof;  Pair  of  identical  brass  oval  (21  by  24  mm.) 
medals.  Obverse  signed  H.B.  STRONG.  Well-engraved  portrait  fac¬ 
ing  left.  Reverse  with  inscription,  including  at  the  center:  MAR¬ 
TYR/TO/LIBERTY.  AU.  (Total:  5  pieces) 


1402  George  B.  McClellan.  GMcC  1864-24.  Struck  from  late  state  of  the 
dies,  with  a  die  crack  in  the  right  obverse  field  and  intersecting  cracks 
on  the  reverse.  Choice  Uncirculated,  red  and  brown.  Probably  by 
William  H.  Key  (whose  Philadelphia  office  was  located  at  329  Arch 

St.). 

1403  George  B.  McClellan.  GMcC  1864-51.  McClellan-Pendleton  fer¬ 
rotype.  Uncirculated.  Amazing  condition! 


1404  George  B.  McClellan.  Satirical  medal  unlisted  in  Sullivan.  Inscrip¬ 
tions  as  illustrated.  Uncirculated  with  light  toning. 

Satirical  medals  flourished  during  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  with  the  productions  of  Elder  and  Goetz  being  among  the  better 
known  of  the  more  recent  ones.  In  the  intervening  decades,  this 
numismatic  "art  form"  has  been  lost,  and  satirical  medals  have  been 
few  and  far  between. 

1405  George  B.  McClellan.  GMcC  1864-86.  Massive  52  rnm.  white  metal 
medal,  1234.4  grains.  Obverse  with  high-relief  bust  of  McClellan 
facing  to  the  observer's  left.  Reverse  with  inscription  pertaining  to 
his  military  deeds.  Portrait  of  Washington  (thus  making  this  piece 
of  interest  to  Washington  collectors)  at  bottom  of  reverse.  Extremely 
Fine. 

Note:  A  product  of  William  H.  Key  of  Philadelphia. 

1406  Ulyssess  S.  Grant.  Group  of  medals:  USG  1868-8.  EF;  USG  1868-12. 
AU;  USG  1868-16.  EF;  USG  1868-23.  Uncirculated;  Pair  of  USG 
1868-30,  both  Uncirculated;  USG  1868-33  EF;  Pair  of  USG  1868-35, 
one  in  copper  and  the  other  in  nickel  alloy,  both  Uncirculated.  (Total: 
9  pieces) 

1407  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Medalet  by  Isaac  F.  Wood  (signed  I.F.W.  as 
designer  on  reverse).  Obverse  with  portrait  of  Grant  facing  right 
GENERAL  U.S.  GRANT  above,  1889  to  '77  below.  Reverse  with 
inscription,  including  TO  HIM  THAT  HATH  SHALL  BE  GIVEN. 
Copper.  Choice  Uncirculated,  prooflike;  brass  medalet,  same  obverse 
as  preceding.  Reverse  with  inscription  pertaining  to  the  Alabama 
claims.  Choice  Uncirculated,  prooflike;  27.75  mm.  copper  medal. 
Grant  portrait  above  wreath  on  obverse.  Reverse  with  Gen.  U.S. 
Grant  Monument,  Chicago,  dedicated  October  8,  1891.  Bronzed 
Proof;  Group  of  five  Grant  parade  medals  (refer  to  Julian,  page  239), 
21  mm.,  brass.  EF  to  AU  grades.  (Total:  8  pieces) 


1408  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  RBH  1876-9.  26  mm.  silver  medal  by  William 
H.  Key.  Proof  with  attractive  toning. 

1409  James  A.  Garfield.  Group  of  medals.  Copper  medal  with  obverse 
similar  to  JG  1880-1,  but  reverse  with  Garfield's  tomb  dedicated  May 
30,  1890.  Choice  copper  Proof;  28  mm.  copper  medal  with  obverse 
similar  to  JG  1880-7,  but  with  differing  reverse  inscribed  "FOR  HIM 
THE  CIVIC  WREATH"  etc.  EF;  JG  1880-8,  but  in  white  metal, 
unlisted  in  this  metal  by  Sullivan.  EF.  Holed  at  top  for  suspension; 
JG  1880-10.  Brass.  Uncirculated,  holed  at  top  for  suspension.  (Total: 
4  pieces) 
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1410  Grover  Cleveland.  Group  of  medals:  GC  1884-2.  Beautifully  ex¬ 
ecuted  medal  featuring  Cleveland  and  Hendricks.  Choice  copper 
Proof;  GC  1884-3.  White  metal.  Proof  with  some  trivial  handling 
marks;  GC  1884-16.  Brass.  Holed  at  top  with  ribbon  for  suspen¬ 
sion.  Uncirculated;  GC  1884-18.  White  metal.  Holed  at  top  for 
suspension.  EF;  GC  1884-20.  Brass.  Holed  at  top  with  ribbon  for 
suspension.  EF.  (Total:  5  pieces) 

1411  Grover  Cleveland.  Group  of  medals:  GC  1888-5.  Choice  Proof  in 
copper.  Listed  by  Sullivan  only  in  brass  (see  footnote  to  present  lot); 
GC  1888-6.  Struck  in  copper,  bronzed  surfaces.  With  "suggestion 
for  hole"  or  raised  circle  at  top,  in  the  die,  an  unusual  feature.  Choice 
Proof.  Unlisted  in  this  metal  in  Sullivan;  GC  1888-14.  Two  pieces 
choice  bronzed  copper  Proofs,  unlisted  in  this  metal,  with  "sugges¬ 
tion  for  hole";  GC  1888-16.  Pair  of  choice  Proofs,  copper  and  brass 
(the  brass  piece  is  unlisted  in  Sullivan);  GC  1888-55.  White  metal. 
Proof  wiht  some  trivial  marks;  GC  1888-57.  Copper.  Choice  Proof. 
(Total:  8  pieces) 

Note:  The  appearance  of  numerous  unlisted  tokens  and  medals 
in  the  present  catalogue  (refer  to  the  J.J.  Mickley  silver  medal,  a 
new  discovery,  listed  earlier  as  another  example)  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  Virgil  M.  Brand's  coins  were  kept  in  bank  vaults  follow¬ 
ing  his  death  and  were  not  available  to  scholars  for  study. 

1412  Grover  Cleveland.  Group  of  items:  GC  1888-6.  Uncirculated,  holed; 
another.  Choice  Uncirculated;  GC  1888-47.  Lapel  stud.  EF;  GC 
1888-91.  EF;  unlisted  Lapel  pin  or  button,  Shank  removed,  uniface. 
CLEVELAND  above,  1888  below.  Diamond-shaped  ornament  in 
center.  Brass.  EF;  black  silk  stud,  similar  to  GC  1888-95  but  with 
differences.  DEMOCRATIC /TARIFF  REFORM.  White  C  and  red 
T  monograph  at  center.  EF.  (Total:  6  pieces) 

1413  Grover  Cleveland.  Group  of  items:  GC  1888-8.  White  metal.  Holed 
at  top  for  suspension.  With  deteriorated  ribbon  and  detached  top 
bar.  EF;  GC  1888-8,  another  but  brass.  Holed  at  top  for  suspen¬ 
sion.  With  deteriorated  ribbon  and  detached  crossbar.  EF;  GC 
1888-12.  Brass  medal,  holed  at  top.  VF;  GC  1888-14.  Brass.  Holed 
at  top  and  with  ribbon.  Uncirculated.  By  Peter  L.  Krider  (a 
Philadelphia  engraver  who  was  involved  in  restriking  1861-dated 
Confederate  States  of  America  coins);  1888-15,  holed  medal  with 
attached  crossbar.  EF.  (Total:  5  pieces) 

1414  Grover  Cleveland.  Group  of  items:  GC  1892-8.  Aluminum.  Proof 
with  some  minor  handling  marks;  GC  1892-12.  White  metal.  EF; 
GC  1892-13.  Copper.  EF;  GC  1892-44.  Lapel  pin.  Uncirculated. 
(Total:  4  pieces) 


1415  Grover  Cleveland.  GC  1892-13.  28  mm.  silver  medal.  110.2  grains. 
Obverse  with  portrait  of  Cleveland  and  inscription.  Reverse  with 
reference  to  tariff  reform.  Proof  with  attractive  toning.  Just  10 
reported  struck. 


1416  Benjamin  Harrison.  BH  1892-7.  28  mm.  silver  medal.  98  grains. 
Obverse  with  Harrison  portrait.  Reverse  with  three-line  inscription. 


Choice  Proof  with  attractive  toning.  Just  one  of  six  specimens  in 
silver  reported  to  have  been  struck. 

1417  Benjamin  Harrison.  Group  of  medals:  Large  copper  medal.  Obverse 
of  BH  1888-8.  Reverse  with  capitol  building,  INAUGURATED 
above,  MARCH  4,  1889  below.  Choice  Proof;  BH  1888-8.  Variety 
with  WM.  FR1EDERICH,  WASH.  D.C.  above  date.  EF,  some 
lightness  of  striking  at  centers,  as  made;  BH  1888-10a.  White  metal 
or  tin.  Proof  with  some  handling  marks.  Oxidation  area  on  shoulder. 
Holed  with  loop  for  suspension.  (Total:  3  pieces) 

1418  Benjamin  Harrison.  Group  of  medals:  BH  1888-13.  White  metal. 
Choice  Proof.  Some  tiny  spots;  Pair  of  unlisted  19  mm.  medals 
similar  to  BH  1888-13  but  smaller.  One  in  brass  and  the  other  in 
copper.  Both  Choice  Uncirculated;  BH  1888-14.  Choice  bronzed 
Proof;  BH  1888-17.  Brass.  Holed  at  top  for  suspension.  Uncirculated; 
BH  1888-18.  Two  pieces  in  brass  and  two  in  copper,  all  but  one 
displaying  large  diebreak  on  obverse.  Unlisted  in  copper  in  Sullivan. 
Uncirculated,  one  holed  (the  perfect  die  example)  at  top.  BH  1888-19. 
Specimens  in  brass,  white  metal  (holed  at  top),  and  copper  (unlisted 
in  this  metal).  AU.  (Total:  12  pieces) 


1419  Benjamin  Harrison.  BH  1888-19.  25  mm.  silver  medal.  130.6  grains. 
Sullivan  notes  that  just  10  were  struck.  A  product  of  P.L.  Krider, 
Philadelphia.  Choice  Proof. 

1420  Group  of  medals:  BH  1888-22.  Brass.  Holed  and  looped  for  suspen¬ 
sion.  Uncirculated;  BH  1888-23.  Holed,  with  loop  for  suspension. 
AU;  BH  1888-24.  Group  of  three  pieces,  silvered  copper  (holed  at 
top  with  ribbon),  copper  (not  holed,  but  with  spot  indicating  where 
hole  should  be  placed,  unlisted  in  this  metal),  brass,  holed.  AU  to 
Uncirculated;  1888-25  badge  with  attached  crossbar.  EF.  (Total:  6 
pieces) 

1421  Benjamin  Harrison.  Group  of  three  aluminum  pieces,  BH  1891-1. 
One  holed  at  top.  Proofs  with  handling  marks;  BH  1892-6.  White 
metal.  EF.  (Total:  4  pieces) 

1422  William  J.  Bryan  (The  silver-tongued  orator  of  the  Platte).  Group 
of  pieces:  Group  of  three  19  mm.  medalets.  Obverse  with  portrait 
of  Bryan,  name  below.  Reverse  with  White  House  and  inscription. 
Copper,  brass,  and  aluminum.  Each  of  the  three  pieces  is  Uncir¬ 
culated;  25  mm.  brass  medal  with  Bryan  and  Stevenson  on  obverse. 
Inscription  on  reverse.  Uncirculated;  28  mm.  copper  medal,  accolated 
portraits  of  Bryan  and  Stevenson  on  obverse.  A  REPUBLIC 
AGAINST  AN  EMPIRE  surrounding.  Reverse  with  inscription.  Un¬ 
circulated.  (Total:  5  pieces) 

1423  William  McKinley.  Group  of  items:  Celluloid  pin  with  carnation 
at  center,  WE  WILL  BLOOM  AGAIN  FOR  MCKINLEY  & 
ROOSEVELT.  Extremely  Fine;  19  mm.  brass  medalet,  holed  at  top. 
Obverse  with  portrait  and  name.  Reverse  with  heraldic  eagle  and 
inscription.  AU;  Pair  of  12  mm.  medalets.  Obverse  with  portrait. 
Reverse  with  inauguration  date.  Brass  and  copper,  toned  Uncir¬ 
culated;  Pair  of  29  mm.  medals.  Copper  and  brass.  Obverse  with 
portrait  and  name.  Reverse  with  Ccapitol  and  inaugural  date.  Proofs 
with  some  minor  handling  marks;  38  mm.  white  metal  or  tin  metal. 
Obverse  with  portrait,  name  below,  PROTECTION  '96  above. 
Reverse  with  the  wreath  and  blank  center.  EF;  18  mm.  brass 
medallion  suspended  from  aluminum  eagle.  Uncirculated;  two  pieces 
32  mm.  medals,  white  metal  and  copper.  Obverse  with  portrait  and 
name.  Reverse  pertains  to  the  National  Republican  Convention, 
Philadelphia,  June  19,  1900.  AU;  Pair  of  28  mm.  medals,  aluminum 
and  brass.  Obverse  with  portraits  of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  in 
two  ovals.  Reverse  with  REPULICAN/CANDIDATES/1900.  AU. 
(Total:  12  pieces) 
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1424  Theodore  Roosevelt.  38  mm.  silver  medal.  414.3  grains.  Hibler- 
Kappen  308.  Obverse  with  portrait  of  Roosevelt,  name  to  left  and 
right.  Reverse  with  Hall  of  Festivals  and  Central  Cascades,  Expos¬ 
tion  St.  Louis  1904.  Choice  Proof.  Hibler  and  Kappen  note  that  fewer 
than  50  pieces  exist  (only  a  few  of  which  could  match  this  in 
condition). 


1425  Various  political  items:  Clinton  B.  Fisk  and  John  A.  Brooks.  Sullivan 
No.  CBF  1888-1.  Brass  medal.  25  mm.  Choice  Proof.  Holed  at  top 
for  suspension.  "THE  SALOON  MUST  GO.";  Winfield  S.  Hancock. 
WSH  1880-3.  White  metal.  EF,  holed  for  suspension;  Alton  B.  Parker 
celluloid  button.  Candidate's  portrait  with  red  and  blue  border.  EF; 
Alton  B.  Parker  brass  medallion  with  portraits  of  Parker  and  Davies. 
DEMOCRATIC/CANDIDATES/FOR/PRESIDENT/AND/VICE 
PRESIDENT/ 1904.  Choice  Uncirculated,  Holed  at  top;  two  pieces 
Roosevelt-Fairbanks  1904  celluloid  buttons,  listed  in  Hake's  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  Political  Buttons  1896-1972,  No.  21  (page  56)  and  46 
(page  58),  both  EF,  the  smaller  one  with  the  pin  missing;  white  metal 
medalet,  holed  at  top,  A. A.  Ames  "FOR  GOVERNOR  OF  MIN¬ 
NESOTA."  EF;  Copper  medalet,  Levi  P.  Morton,  inaugurated  gover¬ 
nor  of  New  York,  January  1,  1895.  Copper  Proof;  Jefferson  Davis 
brass  medalet.  Obverse  with  portrait  of  Davis  and  name.  Reverse 
with  SOUVENIR  within  wreath.  AU;  1887  38  mm.  white  metal 
medal.  Portrait  of  Davis.  Reunion  of  Confederate  veterans,  Macon, 
Georgia,  October  26,  1887.  Proof  with  handling  marks. (Total:  10 
pieces) 


— End  of  Session — 


Session  Two 

Tuesday  Evening,  June  19,  7  p.m.  Sharp. 
Lots  1426-1627 


$3  Gold  Pieces 


Pieces  of  the  $3  denomination,  minted  from  1854  through 
1889  inclusive,  were  among  Virgil  M.  Brand's  favorites.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  believed  that  the  discontinuation  of  the  $1  and 
$3  denominations  in  1889  engendered  his  great  interest  in 
numismatics.  The  following  offering  contains  many  scarce 
and  desirable  issues:  low-mintage  dates  as  well  as  pieces  in 
higher  states  of  preservation.  Particularly  well  represented 
are  examples  from  the  1870s  and  1880s. 

The  $3  denomination  was  authorized  by  a  bill  passed  by 
Congress  on  February  21,  1853.  The  rationale  for  the  legisla¬ 
tion  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Some  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  $3  pieces  were  convenient  to  buy  three-cent 
postage  stamps  in  sheets  of  100  or  to  purchase  silver  three- 
cent  pieces  (first  issued  in  1851)  in  the  same  quantity.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  closeness  in  value  to  the  popular  $2.50 
denomination,  the  $3  piece  seems  redundant.  But,  logic 
never  interfered  with  the  passage  of  various  coinage  bills 
in  Congress! 

The  task  of  creating  dies  for  the  $3  piece  fell  to  James  Bar¬ 
ton  Longacre,  Mint  engraver.  He  was  commissioned  to 
design  a  motif  for  the  $3  piece  which  would  be  distinctive 
and  which  would  not  be  easily  confused  with  a  portrait  of 
Liberty  wearing  a  coronet  which  was  in  use  on  the  contem- 

1426  1856-S  Medium  S  variety.  Very  Good-8.  Attempted  puncture  on 

obverse.  A  rather  "ordinary"  coin  so  far  as  $3  pieces  go.  An  in¬ 
teresting  specimen  which  is  reflective  of  Virgil  M.  Brand's 
cosmopolitan  interest — he  collected  anything  and  everything. 


1427  1863  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45.  A  sharply  struck  specimen  of  a  very 

scarce  issue.  Much  mint  lustre  still  remains  in  protected  areas. 

Just  5,000  business  strikes  were  produced,  of  which  probably  no 
more  than  a  few  dozen  can  be  traced  today.  A  classic  Civil  War  issue. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  in  a  private  transaction  with  Charles 
Steigerwalt,  the  Lancaster  (Pennsylvania)  dealer,  October  30,  1893. 
Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  11,177. 


porary  $2.50  and  $5  denomination.  The  result  was  the  style 
featuring  on  the  obverse  an  Indian  princess  with  a  feathered 
headdress  and  on  the  reverse  a  wreath  consisting  of  com, 
cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Interestingly,  the  same  basic 
motif  was  used  on  the  Type  II  $1  gold  piece  likewise  first 
introduced  in  1854. 

Following  fairly  generous  mintages  during  the  mid-1850s, 
production  quantities  declined  sharply  as  it  became  increas¬ 
ingly  apparent  that  the  $3  denomination  was  neither  needed 
nor  wanted  by  the  general  public.  After  the  Civil  War  only 
a  relatively  few  examples  were  made  each  year,  with  the 
years  1874  and  1878  being  notable  exceptions.  By  the 
mid-1870s  the  $3  denomination  was  an  anachronism,  and 
mintages  were  trivial.  As  was  the  case  with  pieces  of  the 
$1  denomination,  $3  gold  issues  attracted  the  interest  of  col¬ 
lectors,  dealers,  and  investors  beginning  around  1879,  thus 
accounting  for  the  survival  for  most  business  strikes  ob¬ 
served  today,  and  this  likewise  accounting  for  a  modest  in¬ 
crement  in  the  number  of  Proofs  struck  each  year. 

Today,  1984,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “common''  $3 
gold  piece.  All  are  either  scarce  or  rare. 


1428  1864  AU-50.  A  sharp  strike  with  much  original  mint  lustre.  Here 

is  another  classic  issue.  Just  2,630  business  strikes  were  made,  giv¬ 
ing  the  1864  the  status  of  having  one  of  the  lowest  mintages  of  the 
denomination.  Only  a  few  dozen  examples  still  survive  today. 

This  and  other  issues  of  the  1860s  and  early  1870s  were  made  in 
the  years  before  $3  pieces  captured  the  fancy  of  collectors  and  in¬ 
vestors.  Mintages  were  small  to  begin  with,  and  most  examples  were 
either  melted  or  exported  (for  at  the  time  specie  payments  had  been 
suspended,  and  such  items  did  not  actively  circulate  in  America). 
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1429  1864  Extremely  Fine-40.  Much  original  mint  lustre  still  remains. 

Another  example  of  a  very  scarce  $3  issue. 


1430  1864  Extremely  Fine-40  but  with  some  scratches  at  the  upper  left 

of  the  obverse  near  the  denticles.  A  sharp  impression  with  some 
residual  mint  lustre  in  protected  areas. 


1431  1865  Very  Fine-20,  lightly  polished,  and  with  several  large  black 

solder  or  mounting  marks  on  the  edges.  Apparently  a  piece  which 
was  used  as  jewelry.  A  very  rare  issue  as  a  date  (just  1,140  business 
strikes  were  made).  A  nice  "filler"  for  the  numismatist  desiring  an 
example  of  this  rarity  but  who  does  not  wish  to  pay  considerably 
more  for  an  unimpaired  piece. 


1432  1867  Choice  AU-55.  A  sharp,  lustrous,  and  attractive  specimen. 

Another  example  of  a  very  scarce  issue.  Just  2,600  business  strikes 
were  made,  of  which  only  a  few  dozen  can  be  traced  today. 

The  pedigree  of  this  piece  cannot  be  precisely  determined,  but 
the  coin  is  either  the  specimen  obtained  privately  by  Theophile  E. 
Leon  (who  in  turn  obtained  it  from  the  J.B.  Holmes  Collection)  on 
August  27,  1919  (Virgil  M.  Brand's  ledger  entry  No.  95,520)  or  the 
coin  obtained  from  the  Chapman  brothers  by  private  treaty  on  May 
24,  1897  (Virgil  M.  Brand's  ledger  entry  No.  17,100). 


Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  B.  Max  Mehl's  November  22, 
1921  sale  of  the  L.  Langfelder  and  A.  faedicke  Collections.  Virgil 
M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  116,107. 


1434  1871  Extremely  Fine-40.  Traces  of  prooflike  surface.  A  major  rari¬ 

ty  in  any  condition,  the  1871  $3  was  minted  to  the  extent  of  just 
1,300  business  strikes.  Examples  are  seldom  seen  today.  Only  a  few 
dozen  exist  in  various  grades. 


Select  Uncirculated  1879  $3 


1435  1879  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  A  sharply  struck,  fros¬ 

ty,  and  thoroughly  attractive  specimen  of  one  of  the  lower  mintage 
dates  in  the  series.  Just  3,000  business  strikes  were  made. 

Around  this  time  $3  pieces  were  beginning  to  be  of  interest  to 
numismatists,  so  some  were  saved  at  the  time  of  issue.  David  Akers 
traces  the  auction  appearance  of  83  different  Uncirculated  coins, 
which  probably  equates  to  about  50  net  different  specimens. 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  a  highly-prized  date. 


1436  1879  Choice  AU-55,  prooflike.  Just  a  whisper  away  from  full  MS-60. 

A  sharply  struck  and  very  pleasing  example  of  this  low-mintage  issue. 
We  suspect  that  the  presently-offered  coin  would  hold  its  own  with 
a  number  of  pieces  described  as  "Uncirculated"  in  auction  catalogues 
of  years  ago. 


Rare  1868  $3 


1437  1879  Choice  AU-55.  Not  a  match  for  the  preceding  piece  (which 

is  exceedingly  close  to  full  MS-60),  but  still  a  full  AU-55  coin.  Sharp 
and  frosty.  Another  specimen  of  this  highly-prized  date. 


1433  1868  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  A  sharp  and  bold  specimen 

with  traces  of  prooflike  surface.  Some  minor  lines  keep  this  from 
the  full  MS-65  category.  One  of  the  finest  known  examples  of  this 
exceedingly  elusive  date. 

In  truly  Uncirculated  condition  the  1868  $3  is  a  rarity.  Walter 
Breen  observed:  "Strictly  Uncirculated  specimens  are  very  seldom 
encountered;  I  have  not  seen  any  in  recent  years,"  while  David  Akers 
echoed  the  sentiment  noting,  in  part:  "Choice  Uncirculated  specimens 
are  very  rare;  most  of  the  Uncirculated  pieces  that  I  have  seen  were 
only  MS-60  coins." 


1438  1879  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45.  Sharp  and  lustrous.  A  final  specimen 

of  one  of  the  lowest-mintage  in  the  $3  series. 
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Beautiful  1880  $3 


1439  1880  MS-63/60.  A  sharp  and  frosty  specimen.  The  obverse  is  fully 
Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  The  reverse  is  closer  to  MS-60 
and  exhibits  some  friction,  especially  at  the  lower  border  beneath 
the  wreath.  In  the  same  area  is  to  be  found  a  trace  of  dark  discolora¬ 
tion  (perhaps  removable).  A  piece  which  should  be  examined  prior 
to  bidding.  All  in  all  a  very  attractive  specimen  of  this  important 
$3  date. 


Prooflike  1883  $3 


1440  1880  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60,  prooflike.  A  sharp  and  beautiful 
specimen  which  exhibits  some  contact  marks  in  the  fields  (thus  keep¬ 
ing  it  from  a  higher  grade).  The  prooflike  surfaces  are  sufficiently 
deceptive  that  this  earlier  was  designated  as  a  "Proof." 

Just  1,000  business  strikes  were  made  of  the  1880  $3,  one  of  the 
lowest  mintages  in  the  $3  series.  We  doubt  if  more  than  50  or  so 
survive  today  in  Uncirculated  grade.  An  important  coin  for  the  con¬ 
noisseur  or  specialist. 


1441  1880  Choice  AU-55.  Very  close  to  full  MS-60.  A  final  specimen  of 

this  extremely  rare  date.  When  is  the  next  time  you  will  see  three 
different  examples  of  the  1880  $3  offered  in  a  single  sale? 


1442  1882  Brilliant  Proof-55.  A  Proof  which  probably  spent  a  week  or 

two  in  circulation.  The  Proof  fields  exhibit  friction  and  evidence 
of  contact.  Still,  nearly  all  of  the  original  Proof  surface  still  remains. 
Just  76  Proofs  were  made  of  this  issue,  of  which  probably  no  more 
than  three  dozen  can  be  traced  today. 

The  1882,  with  a  mintage  of  just  1,576  pieces  (including  76  Proofs), 
is  desirable  in  any  grade. 

Believed  to  have  been  obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  Lyman 
Low,  who  obtained  it  from  a  United  States  Coin  Company  sale, 
February  20,  1917  (Robert  L.  Moore  Collection).  Virgil  M.  Brand's 
inventory  No.  81,685. 


1443  1882  Choice  AU-55.  Another  specimen  of  a  highly-prized  issue  dated 

in  the  1880s.  Just  1,500  business  strikes  were  produced  of  this  issue, 
and  of  that  number  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  a  couple  hundred 
totally  still  survive. 


1444  1883  AU-50  with  some  features  of  Choice  AU-55.  Sharply  struck, 

partially  prooflike,  and  very  attractive.  A  pleasing  specimen  of  one 
of  the  lowest  mintage  dates  in  the  American  series.  Just  900  business 
strikes  were  produced. 


Select  Proof  1884  $3 


1445  1884  Select  Brilliant  Proof-63  with  some  features  of  Choice  Proof-65. 

A  splendid  specimen  which  conforms  to  the  topographic  criteria 
outlined  in  Walter  Breen's  Encyclopedia  of  the  United  States  and 
Colonial  Proof  Coins,  displaying  "soft  faint  extra  traces  of  outlines 
at  RICA."  This  die  differs  from  Lot  254  in  our  Virgil  M.  Brand  Col¬ 
lection  Part  I  sale  held  last  November.  (That  specimen  was  from 
a  previously  undescribed  obverse  die.) 

Only  106  Proofs  were  minted  this  year,  of  which  probably  no 
more  than  two  or  three  dozen  survive  today  in  condition  equal  to 
the  one  offered  here. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the 
DeWitt  Smith  Collection,  1908. 
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Rare  Proof  1886  $3 


1446  1866  Select  Brilliant  Proof-63.  A  sparkling  specimen  of  one  of  the 

scarcest  dates  in  the  $3  series.  142  Proofs  were  coined  plus  1,000 
business  strikes,  making  the  issue  rare  in  any  condition. 

Of  the  Proofs  struck,  probably  only  about  30  to  40  can  be  traced 
today,  some  of  which  show  impairments.  The  present  piece  has 
trivial  friction  which  keeps  it  from  the  Proof-65  category.  It  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  and  it  certainly  is  among  the  finer  known 
survivors. 


Select  Uncirculated  1887  $3 


1448  1887  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  obverse.  Choice  Brilliant 

Uncirculated,  MS-65  reverse.  Sharp,  frosty,  and  with  traces  of  a 
prooflike  surface.  A  splendid  specimen  of  one  of  the  later  dates  in 
the  series. 

In  1887,  business  strikes  were  produced  to  the  extent  of  6,000 
pieces.  This  relatively  large  number  was  due  to  purchase  interest 
on  the  part  of  numismatists,  bankers,  investors,  and  others.  The 
novelty  of  acquiring  such  pieces  passed  within  a  short  time,  with 
the  result  that  most  were  melted  later.  David  Akers  cites  auction 
records  for  40  coins,  which  probably  nets  to  about  two  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  Uncirculated  pieces.  If  one  allows  a  factor  for  examples  he 
hasn't  seen  or  which  have  not  appeared  in  auctions,  still  the  total 
population  of  Mint  State  examples  may  be  on  the  low  side  of  50 
pieces. 


1447  1886  Choice  AU-55.  Sharply  struck  and  very  frosty.  Ample  proof¬ 

like  surface,  but  with  a  generous  mixture  of  mint  frost  as  well. 

Only  1,000  business  strikes  were  made  of  this  issue,  and  of  this 
number  not  more  than  a  few  dozen  can  be  traced  today.  Seldom 
offered  either  at  auction  or  private  sale. 


Beautiful  1888  $3 


1449  1888  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A  few  really  trivial  con¬ 
tact  marks  on  the  obverse  keep  this  from  the  Gem  Uncirculated, 
MS-67  category.  Sharply  struck,  the  present  specimen  exhibits  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  frost  and  prooflike  surface.  A  glittering  little  cameo  worthy 
of  inclusion  in  the  finest  advanced  collection. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the  inventory  of  the  Chicago 
Coin  Company  (which  he  owned),  inventory  No.  M3202. 
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Half  Eagles 


The  following  offering  of  half  eagles  is  a  mixture  of  com¬ 
mon,  scarce,  and  extremely  rare  issues.  Highlights  include 
a  beautiful  1795  (first  year  of  issue),  other  early  dates  such 
as  1809/8,  1810,  1813,  and  1818,  as  well  as  desirable  later 
pieces,  notable  among  them  being  a  beautiful  Matte  Proof 
1909. 

At  this  point  we  give  a  brief  history  of  the  half  eagle  series: 

Although  the  Mint  Act  of  April  2  1792  provided  for  the 
gold  half  eagle  of  135  grains  weight,  along  with  other 
denominations,  a  coinage  of  gold  did  not  commence  until 
1795,  for  the  chief  coiner  and  assayer  were  required  to  post 
personal  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $10,000  each  before  han¬ 
dling  precious  metals.  By  1795  the  bonds  had  been  reduced 
considerably  in  amount,  the  officials  had  fulfilled  them,  and 
gold  coinage  commenced.  Around  May  of  the  same  year, 
David  Rittenhouse,  director  of  the  Mint,  assigned  engraver 
Robert  Scot  to  produce  half  eagle  dies.  Rittenhouse  left  the 
Mint  at  the  end  of  June  and  was  replaced  by  Henry  William 
DeSaussure,  who  ordered  that  gold  coin  production  should 
begin.  On  July  31st,  744  half  eagles  were  delivered,  followed 
by  subsequent  amounts  through  September  totaling  8,707 
pieces  for  the  year. 

The  first  design  was  what  collectors  today  designate  as 
the  Capped  Bust  to  Right  obverse.  Small  Eagle  reverse  style. 
The  "small  eagle"  motif  apparently  was  taken  from  a  first 
century  B.C.  Roman  onyx  cameo  depicting  an  eagle  perched 
on  a  palm  branch,  his  wings  outstretched,  holding  aloft  a 
circular  wreath  in  his  beak. 

The  coinage  of  8,707  half  eagles  with  the  1795  date  was 
accomplished  by  using  numerous  dies,  including  at  least  nine 
reverses  with  the  small  eagle  motif  alone.  The  reverse  style 
was  continued  through  early  1798.  In  that  year  the  small 
eagle  motif  was  discontinued  after  only  a  few  with  the  ear¬ 
ly  style  reverse  were  produced. 

Coins  with  the  new  or  Heraldic  Eagle  reverse  style  are 
known  dated  1795  onward,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  such  coins 
were  produced  until  1798.  Apparently  earlier-dated  obverse 
dies  were  inadvertently  combined  with  the  new  style  reverse. 
Coinage  of  the  Heraldic  Eagle  reverse  style  continued 
through  1807.  Many  different  die  varieties  were  produced, 
including  several  interesting  overdates.  In  1807,  following 
the  coinage  of  some  of  the  old-style  pieces,  the  half  eagle 
was  redesigned  by  John  Reich.  The  obverse  was  changed 
to  a  different  portrait  of  Miss  Liberty,  wearing  a  cloth  cap, 


facing  to  the  left.  The  reverse  was  redesigned  to  feature  a 
perched  eagle  without  stars.  The  new  format  was  continued 
through  1812. 

In  1813  the  Reich  design  was  modified.  This  new  style  was 
continued  through  1829,  when  an  additional  modification 
took  place,  creating  a  new  motif  which  was  employed 
through  the  summer  of  1834. 

In  1834  the  half  eagle  was  redesigned  by  William  Kneass, 
who  created  what  is  known  today  as  the  Classic  Head  style. 
The  authorized  weight  was  reduced  from  135  grains  to  129 
grains  in  an  effort,  which  proved  succesful,  to  stem  the  tide 
of  melting  coins  as  soon  as  they  were  released  and  to  per¬ 
mit  gold  to  once  again  circulate.  From  1834  through  1839 
large  quantities  were  produced,  with  bullion  supplied  from 
gold  production  in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  by  gold 
shipments  received  from  France  as  an  indemnity. 

In  1839  the  half  eagle  was  redesigned  by  Christian 
Gobrecht.  The  new  style,  variously  called  the  Braided  Hair, 
Coronet,  or  Liberty  Head  motif,  featured  a  small  head  of 
Miss  Liberty  with  her  hair  styled  compactly,  tied  at  the  back 
with  a  string  of  beads.  The  reverse  was  redesigned  as  well. 
This  general  style  was  minted  continuously  through  1908. 
In  1866  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  was  added  to  the 
reverse.  The  Liberty  Head  half  eagle  coinage  has  a  unique 
distinction  not  accorded  to  any  other  United  States  coin  type 
or  denomination.  Specimens  were  struck  from  time  to  time 
in  each  of  the  seven  different  United  States  mints:  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Carson  City,  Charlotte,  Dahlonega,  Denver,  New 
Orleans,  and  San  Francisco. 

In  late  1908,  numismatists,  accustomed  to  the  Liberty 
Head  design  and  unaware  a  change  was  in  progress,  were 
startled  to  learn  of  a  radical  new  concept  of  the  half  eagle 
(and  quarter  eagle)  coinage.  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  William 
Sturgis  Bigelow,  a  Boston  friend  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  sculptor  Bela  Lyon  Pratt,  also  of  Boston,  rede¬ 
signed  the  motif  to  picture  an  Indian  head  and  the  side  view 
of  a  perched  eagle.  The  format,  unique  in  American  coinage 
(but  hardly  new  in  terms  of  world  coinage;  certain  ancient 
coins  were  made  this  way),  featured  the  lettering  incised  or 
incuse,  rather  than  raised  on  the  coin.  The  opposite  of 
regular  issues,  the  highest  part  of  the  new  design  was  the 
field  and  the  lowest  was  the  design  itself.  This  style  was  con¬ 
tinued  intermittently  through  1929. 
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1450  1795  With  small  eagle  reverse.  Breen  1-B.  First  general  design  type 

of  the  half  eagle  denomination.  Obverse  with  the  Capped  Bust  to 
Right  motif,  reverse  with  Small  Eagle.  The  eagle  is  perched  on  a 
palm  branch  and  holds  aloft  a  wreath.  A  similar  motif  was  employed 
for  the  related  $10  issues  of  the  same  year. 

The  piece  offered  here,  AU-50  with  abundant  prooflike  surface, 
is  an  attractive  specimen  of  the  first  year  of  issue.  It  is  at  once 


desirable  as  a  type  coin  and  as  a  date.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
present  half  eagle  offering. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  Perkins 
on  December  12,  1895.  Virgil  Brand's  inventory  No.  14,885. 


Classic  1795  Half  Eagle 


1809/8  Overdate  $5 


1451  1809/8  Overdate.  Breen  1-A.  This  is  the  only  die  variety  of  the  1809 

half  eagle;  no  "perfect  date"  coins  are  known.  Choice  AU-55  with 
nearly  full  original  mint  lustre  remaining.  Sharply  struck  and  very 
frosty. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the  Chicago  National  Bank, 
May  1914,  and  initially  incorporated  into  the  Chicago  Coin  Com¬ 
pany  stock.  Inventory  No.  M4276. 


1810  Large  Date,  Large  5  Half  Eagle 


1452  1810  Large  date,  large  5.  Breen  1-A.  Choice  AU-55  with  many 

features  of  MS-60.  Some  minor  contact  marks  are  visible  on  the 
obverse  and  reverse,  and  on  the  reverse  at  2:00  there  is  a  bruise. 

The  features  are  sharply  struck.  The  original  lustre  on  the  piece 
and  the  sharply-struck  but  delicate  features  combine  to  make  this 
an  attractive  example  of  this  early  issue. 

The  provenance  is  one  of  two  possibilities:  a  private  purchase  from 
Henry  Chapman  on  August  5,  1916  (Virgil  M,  Brand's  inventory 
No.  80,737)  or  a  purchase  from  Charles  Steigerwalt,  the  Lancaster 
(Pennsylvania)  dealer,  on  December  4,  1895  (Virgil  M.  Brand's  in¬ 
ventory  No.  12,741). 


1813  Half  Eagle 


1453  1813  Breen-lA.  The  only  die  variety  known  of  this  date,  although 

Edgar  H.  Adams  claimed  the  knowledge  of  a  second  (not  now 
located).  Choice  AU-55  but  with  a  small  scrape  beneath  the  eagle's 
wing  on  the  left  side  of  the  reverse.  Sharply  struck  and  very  frosty. 
A  pleasing  specimen  of  this  design  type,  the  first  year  of  issue  of 
the  motif. 
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1818  Half  Eagle 


1454  1818  Breen  2-B.  Reverse  with  STATESOF  as  one  word.  AU-50,  but 
cleaned  with  an  abrasive,  and  with  surfaces  consisting  of  numerous 
lines.  We  strongly  recommend  that  prospective  purchasers  examine 
this  in  person  before  bidding,  as  the  financial  effect  of  the  cleaning 
may  be  perceived  differently  from  person  to  person. 

As  a  date,  1818  is  fairly  scarce.  The  present  specimen  maintains 
an  overall  attractive  appearance  and,  with  due  consideration  for 
the  surfaces  mentioned,  should  represent  a  good  value  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  a  type  or  date  set. 

Believed  to  have  been  acquired  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the 
Chicago  Coin  Company  inventory. 

1455  1834  New  Classic  Head  style.  Redesigned  obverse.  Reverse  without 
E  PLURIBUS  UNUM.  Plain  4  in  date.  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45. 
Sharply  struck  and  with  much  lustre.  A  magnifying  glass  reveals 
that  the  upright  of  the  last  digit  in  the  date  has  been  repunched. 

1456  1834  Classic  Head  as  preceding.  Choice  Very  Fine-30. 

1457  1834  Classic  Head  as  preceding.  Choice  Very  Fine-30. 

1458  1834  Classic  Head  as  preceding.  Choice  Very  Fine-30. 

1459  1834  Classic  Head  as  preceding.  Choice  Very  Fine-30. 

1460  1834  Classic  Head  as  preceding.  Choice  Very  Fine-30. 

Note:  We  remind  you  of  our  "  One  Lot  Only"  option  explained 
in  the  front  part  of  the  catalogue.  By  using  this  method  you  can 
bid  on  all  of  the  VF-30  1834  half  eagles  offered  here  and  be  assured 
of  obtaining  no  more  than  one. 

1461  1834  Classic  Head  as  preceding.  Very  Fine-20. 

1462  1834  Classic  Head  as  preceding.  Very  Fine-20. 

1463  1834  Classic  Head  as  preceding.  Very  Fine-20.  The  last  of  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  1834  half  eagles. 

1464  1835  Choice  Very  Fine-30. 

1465  1835  Very  Fine-20. 

1466  1836  Choice  Very  Fine-30. 

1467  1836  Choice  Very  Fine-30. 

Note:  The  examples  offered  in  this  section  represent  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  Classic  Head  half  eagles  once  owned  by  Virgil  M. 
Brand.  The  cataloguer  suspects  that  Virgil  M.  Brand  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  to  several  of  his  favorite  banks  to  pick  out  any  and  all  Classic 
Head  half  eagles  for  him,  as  they  were  encountered  in  day-to-day 
transactions.  In  the  early  1890s,  when  Virgil  M.  Brand  was  doing 
this,  such  pieces  were  still  to  be  seen  occasionally  in  circulation. 

1468  Trio  of  1836  half  eagles:  two  specimens  in  Very  Fine-20  grade  and 
one  in  Fine-15  grade.  (Total:  3  pieces) 

1469  1837  Choice  Very  Fine-30. 

1470  1837  Choice  Very  Fine-30. 

1471  1838  Extremely  Fine-40.  Last  year  of  the  Classic  Head  design. 

1472  1838  Choice  Very  Fine-30. 


1473  1838  Choice  Very  Fine-30. 

1474  1848  Coronet  or  Braided  Hair  type  as  first  minted  in  1839.  Extremely 
Fine-40  with  some  original  mint  lustre.  David  Akers  notes:  "Despite 
the  comparatively  high  mintage  for  the  period,  the  1848  is  a  rare 
coin,  as  rare  as  any  of  the  mintmarked  coins  of  the  1840s  with  much 
lower  mintages."  An  important  item  for  the  half  eagle  specialist. 

1475  1854  Choice  Very  Fine-30.  Scarcer  than  catalogue  values  indicate. 

1476  1854-0  Very  Fine-20.  "Very  scarce  in  all  grades"  notes  David  Akers. 

1477  1865-S  Choice  Very  Fine-30.  Quite  scarce  in  all  conditions. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  Joseph  C.  Mitchelson,  either 
in  June  1908  or  March  1909  (for  two  pieces  were  acquired,  and  the 
distinction  was  not  made  when  the  coins  were  inventoried  in  later 
years). 

1478  1866-S  Without  motto.  Fine-12.  Just  about  minimum  grade  for  a 
half  eagle,  but  fairly  attractive  for  the  state  of  preservation.  The 
fields  are  smooth  without  noticeable  defects  except  for  wear.  Only 
9,000  pieces  were  struck.  One  of  the  scarcer  issues  of  the  era. 


1479  1876  Choice  Very  Fine-30.  When  the  coin  is  held  at  a  certain  angle 
to  the  light  a  Proof  surface  is  evident.  The  cataloguer  believes  that 
this  coin  was  struck  as  a  Proof  but  was  subsequently  spent,  later 
to  be  in  circulation  for  many  years. 

The  1876  is  one  of  the  scarcest  of  all  half  eagles  of  this  era.  Only 
1,477  were  made,  including  45  Proofs.  Specimens  are  seldom  en¬ 
countered  in  any  grade. 

1480  1879  Extremely  Fine-40. 

1481  1880-S  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  Some  contact  marks. 


1482  1900  Proof-55.  An  impaired  Proof;  a  coin  which  apparently  was 

"spent"  and  which  was  in  circulation  for  a  few  months.  One  of  at 
least  two  of  these  owned  by  Virgil  M.  Brand.  The  Proof  surface 
is  complete,  but  numerous  contact  marks  and  evidences  of  friction 
are  to  be  seen.  Only  230  Proofs  were  minted  this  year. 
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Remarkable  1900-S  Half  Eagle 


Select  Matte  Proof  1909  Half  Eagle 


1483  1900-S  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65,  with  many  features 

of  Gem  Uncirculated,  MS-67.  Separated  from  full  Gem  Uncirculated 
only  by  a  few  contact  marks  visible  under  magnification.  David 
Akers  notes  that  this  issue  is  "a  very  scarce  and  underrated  date; 
Choice  or  Gem  quality  pieces  are  very  rare.'’ 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the  San  Francisco  Mint  on 
March  21,  1900,  one  of  five  examples  acquired  at  that  time.  Virgil 
Brand's  inventory  No.  21,131. 


1484  1900-S  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Another  specimen  ob¬ 
tained  directly  from  the  San  Francisco  Mint  during  the  year  of  issue; 
one  of  five  pieces  obtained  in  this  manner. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the  San  Francisco  Mint  on 
March  21,  1900.  Virgil  Brand's  inventory  No.  21,131.  (Sometimes 
Virgil  Brand  used  the  same  inventory  number  for  multiple  coins). 

1485  1901  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45.  Some  areas  of  toning. 
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1487  1909  Select  Matte  Proof-63.  With  a  satiny  appearance  (also  seen 

on  Proofs  of  1910)  which  is  sometimes  characterized  as  a  Roman 
finish. 

Although  Mint  figures  record  a  production  of  78  pieces,  no  record 
of  distribution  remains.  It  may  be  the  case  that  far  fewer  actually 
were  sold.  It  is  doubtful  if  more  than  two  dozen  examples  exist  to¬ 
day.  Such  coins  were  rare  in  their  own  time.  Robert  Garrett,  who 
ordered  Proofs  directly  from  the  Mint  at  the  time  of  issue,  neglected 
to  acquire  a  1909  Proof  set  in  the  year  indicated.  He  commissioned 
Philadelphia  dealer  Henry  Chapman  to  find  one  in  the  numismatic 
market.  Although  Chapman  had  as  many  contacts  as  any  profes¬ 
sional  at  the  time,  it  still  took  him  four  years  to  locate  one! 


1486  1905-S  Very  Fine-30.  Some  rim  nicks. 


1488  1910-D  Choice  Very  Fine-30. 


Eagles 


The  following  offering  of  eagles  or  $10  gold  pieces  from 
the  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection  is  quite  diverse  in  its  nature. 
Highlights  include  a  beautiful  1907  Indian  eagle  with  wire 
rim  and  periods,  as  well  as  several  other  top-grade  Indian 
type  eagles  of  the  years  following. 

The  $10  denomination  was  first  minted  in  1795.  It  re¬ 
mained  America's  largest  denomination  until  the  advent  of 
the  double  eagle  in  circulation  in  1850.  During  the  early 
years,  coinage  was  effected  from  1795  through  1804,  after 
which  a  suspension  occurred  until  1838.  From  the  latter  time 
through  1933,  eagles  were  produced  continuously,  with  the 
exception  of  some  interruptions  after  1916. 


Of  particular  importance  to  the  present  offering  is  the 
design  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  the  Indian  motif  which 
first  appeared  in  1907.  Produced  with  the  encouragement 
of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  new  $10  design  and 
related  MCMVII  $20  design  met  with  great  resistance  by  the 
Philadelphia  Mint,  whose  staff  felt  that  an  outsider  (Saint- 
Gaudens)  should  not  do  work  which  properly  belonged  to 
the  Mint  Engraving  Department.  A  detailed  history  of  the 
background  of  these  issues  appear  in  the  book.  United  States 
Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History,  to  which  refer. 

1489  1847  Coronet  type.  Choice  Very  Fine-30. 

1490  1850  Choice  Very  Fine-30.  Scarce  issue. 


Rare  1907  Indian  Eagle 

Wire  Rim,  Periods 


1491  1907  Saint-Gaudens  Indian  eagle.  Wire  rim  or  "edge."  Periods  before 

and  after  legends.  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  Some  minor 
hairlines  keep  this  from  a  higher  classification.  An  attractive 
specimen  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  American  issues. 

The  detailed  story,  including  numerous  illustrations  and  many 
excerpts  from  original  correspondence,  of  the  development  of  the 
1907  eagle  and  double  eagle  by  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  America's 
most  noted  sculptor,  is  told  in  United  States  Cold  Coins:  An  Il¬ 
lustrated  History. 

We  observe  briefly  here  that  Theodore  Roosevelt,  following  an 
idea  which  had  its  inception  in  1904,  contacted  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens  in  1905.  At  the  time  Saint-Gaudens,  who  maintained  his 
home  and  studio  in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  was  pre-eminent  in 
his  field.  Earlier,  Roosevelt  had  seen  some  ancient  Greek  coins  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  had  been  impressed  with  their  high 
relief  appearance.  To  him,  contemporary  American  issues  were  simp¬ 
ly  uninteresting  "tokens." 

Saint-Gaudens  responded  to  an  offer  of  $5,000  plus  the  resultant 
prestige,  and  soon  he  was  busy  sketching  ideas.  The  obverse  design 
used  on  the  1907  $10  offered  here  was  originally  suggested  for  use 
for  the  cent  and,  later,  the  double  eagle,  but  finally  appeared  on 
the  eagle.  The  facial  features  are  from  Victory,  part  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Monument  group  made  for  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  1903 
(and  which  can  be  seen  today — just  a  short  walk  from  the  St.  Moritz 
Hotel  where  the  present  auction  is  scheduled  to  take  place.)  The 
headdress  is  an  added  feature  to  give  it  a  "native  American"  ap¬ 
pearance.  With  some  logic,  it  was  stated  at  the  time  that  the  head¬ 
dress,  or  war  bonnet,  did  not  properly  belong  on  the  portrait  of 


a  woman,  but  perhaps  a  precedent  in  this  regard  was  established 
with  the  Indian  cent  patterns  of  1858  and  the  regular  issues  begin¬ 
ning  in  1859. 

The  initial  eagle  design,  the  piece  offered  here  with  periods  on 
the  reverse,  is  technically  considered  to  be  a  pattern  and  is  listed 
as  Judd-1774.  500  examples  were  struck  to  determine  the  design. 
The  wire  rim  or  edge  was  found  to  be  impractical  and  was 
abandoned. 

For  many  years  numismatists  have  debated  whether  top  grade 
specimens  should  be  classified  as  "Proof"  or  "Uncirculated."  The 
Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  prices  pieces  in  both  grades.  All 
specimens  are  from  unfinished  dies  which  show  under  low  magnifica¬ 
tion  a  myriad  of  raised  lines,  loops,  and  swirls.  The  late  Abe  Kosoff, 
an  expert  on  patterns  and  a  gentleman  who  handled  a  number  of 
specimens  of  J-1774,  wrote  that  "All  specimens  from  this  die  are 
Proofs,  there  are  no  Uncirculated  coins."  Others  with  equal  con¬ 
viction  have  divided  them  into  Uncirculated  and  Proof  classifica¬ 
tions,  possibly  not  having  two  different  specimens  on  hand  at  a  single 
time  to  verify  such  a  difference.  The  presently-offered  coin  has  a 
generous  amount  of  mint  frost  so  we  opt  to  call  it  Uncirculated-60 
rather  than  Proof-60.  However,  the  potential  buyer  is  free  to 
disagree. 

Coins  of  this  design  are  distinguished  by  having  periods  before 
and  after  the  reverse  legend,  a  feature  that  was  discontinued  when 
examples  were  subsequently  minted  in  large  quantity  (without 
periods  and  with  a  different  rim)  for  circulation. 
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1492  1907  Indian.  Without  periods.  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65. 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  first  year  of  this  general  design  made 
for  circulation.  In  strong  demand  today  as  a  type  coin  to  illustrate 
the  without-motto  style  made  only  in  1907  and  part  of  1908. 

Virgil  M.  Brand  took  a  special  interest  in  the  new  coinage  of  1907 
and  acquired  multiple  specimens  of  the  different  varieties.  Today, 
the  design  is  recognized  by  specialists  in  the  series  as  being  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  the  denomination. 

Believed  to  have  been  obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  at  the  time 
of  issue,  as  is  the  case  with  all  of  the  Uncirculated  1907  Indian  pieces 
offered  here. 


1493  1907  Indian.  Without  periods.  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65. 

Another  outstanding  specimen  of  the  first  of  this  design.  Such  pieces 
are  very  elusive  in  today's  market. 


1494  1907  Indian.  Without  periods.  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65. 
A  final  Choice  Uncirculated  specimen.  An  important  opportunity. 

1495  1907  Indian.  Without  periods.  Choice  AU-55. 

1496  1907  Indian.  Without  periods.  Choice  AU-55. 

1497  1907  Indian.  Without  periods.  Choice  AU-55. 

Note:  Again  we  call  your  attention  to  our  "One  Lot  Only"  bid¬ 
ding  feature  explained  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  catalogue.  In 
this  way  you  can  bid  on  several  similar  coins  but  be  assured  of  win¬ 
ning  no  more  than  one. 

1498  1908  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  With  motto.  Sharply  struck  and 
very  frosty.  The  first  year  with  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST. 


1499  1910-D  MS-63  to  MS-65.  A  sharp  and  frosty  specimen  of  this  issue. 
While  not  rare  as  a  variety,  in  this  condition  examples  certainly  are 
scarce. 


1500  1911  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Another  example  of  an 
eagle  which  is  not  scarce  as  a  date  but  which  is  decidedly  scarce 
in  this  lofty  state  of  preservation. 


1501  1911  MS-63/65.  Another  beautiful  1911  eagle;  a  coin  which  closely 

approaches  the  preceding  example. 


1502  1912  Choice  AU-55.  Rim  bump  at  right  side  of  obverse.  Sharp  and 
frosty. 


1503  1915  MS-63/65.  Still  another  example  of  a  coin  which  is  scarce  in 

Uncirculated  grade.  Very,  very  difficult  to  locate  so  choice. 
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Double  Eagles 


The  following  offering  of  double  eagles  in  the  Virgil  M. 
Brand  Collection  consists  of  just  five  examples,  but  three 
of  them  are  of  the  classic  MCMVII  High  Relief  Roman 
numerals  design,  a  motif  considered  by  some  to  tbe  the  most 
beautiful  in  American  coinage. 

The  double  eagle  denomination  appeared  in  circulation 
in  1850,  following  pattern  production  in  1849.  The  Coronet 
or  Liberty  Head  design  was  used  from  1850  through  1907, 
after  which  the  Saint-Gaudens  style  replaced  it.  Double 
eagles  have  always  been  popular  with  numismatists.  These 
large  and  heavy  coins  represent  the  most  impressive 
denomination  ever  made  in  quantity  for  American  cir¬ 
culation. 


1504  1875-CC  Choice  Extremely  Rne-45.  A  sharply  struck  specimen  with 
much  original  mint  lustre.  With  smooth,  attractive  surfaces  free  of 
knocks  or  bumps. 


An  Impressive  Offering  of 
MCMVII  High  Relief 
Double  Eagles 


The  present  offering  of  three  superb  MCMVII  High  Relief  double  eagles 
complements  nicely  the  four  specimens  offered  in  Part  I  of  the  Virgil  M. 
Brand  Collection  auction  by  us  last  year.  This  grouping,  a  total  of  seven 
pieces  from  a  single  source,  may  be  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  modem 
numismatics.  It  reflects  Virgil  M.  Brand's  intense  love  for  what  many  have 
regarded  as  America's  most  beautiful  design. 

In  1905  Theodore  Roosevelt  contacted  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  and  com¬ 
missioned  him  to  redesign  the  entire  spectrum  of  American  coinage  from 
the  cent  to  the  double  eagle.  As  it  turned  out,  Saint-Gaudens,  in  failing 
health,  only  completed  designs  for  the  $10  and  the  $20  pieces  before  his 
death  in  the  summer  of  1907.  The  present  writer  speculates  that  the  design 
changes  of  other  denominations,  had  they  occurred,  would  have  been  very 
spectacular,  as  were  Saint-Gaudens'  alterations  of  the  eagle  and  double  eagle 
designs. 

The  book,  United  States  Cold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History,  gives  in 
detail  the  correspondence  between  Roosevelt  and  Saint-Gaudens.  The 
sculptor,  an  idealist,  followed  the  President's  suggestion  and  created  a  coin 
in  high  relief  with  a  sculptured  appearance,  following  the  format  of  an¬ 
cient  Greek  issues  which  Roosevelt  admired.  Employees  in  the  Engraving 
Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  incensed  because  an  outsider  was 
selected  to  design  coins,  traditionally  a  privilege  of  the  Mint  itself,  refused 
to  cooperate  with  Saint-Gaudens.  Roosevelt,  who  called  the  situation  his 
"pet  crime,"  intervened  on  behalf  of  the  artist  and  insisted  that  the  Mint 
produce  coins  no  matter  what  the  cost,  effort,  or  expense.  When  the  Mint 
stated  that  the  relief  was  too  high — as  indeed  it  proved  to  be — Roosevelt 
replied  that  he  did  not  care  and  if  only  one  coin  per  day  could  be  struck, 
this  is  how  it  would  be! 

Following  the  production  of  20  or  so  patterns  of  the  Extremely  High  Relief 
design,  the  dies  were  altered  to  the  so-called  High  Relief  style,  of  which 
three  specimens  are  offered  following  the  present  description.  Striking  prob¬ 
lems  ensued  and  it  developed  that  three  blows  of  the  press  were  necessary 
before  the  design  would  come  up  properly. 

The  motif  by  Saint-Gaudens  follows  the  statue  of  Victory,  which,  as 
noted  earlier  in  the  present  catalogue,  is  a  part  of  the  Sherman  Monument 
located  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Central  Park  in  New  York  City.  On  the 
coin,  Liberty  is  portrayed  as  a  woman  striding  forward  with  resplendent 
rays  of  the  sun  behind.  In  her  left  hand  (viewer's  right)  is  a  torch  held  aloft, 
and  in  her  right  hand  is  an  olive  branch.  The  Capitol  building,  small  in 
size,  can  be  seen  to  the  lower  left.  The  date  is  given  in  Roman  numerals 
as  MCMVII,  a  classical  influence.  Below  the  date,  the  monogram  of  Saint- 
Gaudens  appears  boldly.  Above  the  head  is  the  word  LIBERTY,  and  around 
the  border  are  46  stars  representing  the  states  in  the  Union  at  the  time. 

Before  the  final  motif  was  adopted,  Saint-Gaudens  experimented  with 
other  ideas,  a  number  of  which  are  illustrated  in  the  aforementioned  United 


States  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History  book  (available  from  us  for  $35 
postpaid).  Many  relics,  including  coinage  models,  of  the  proposed  1907 
coinage  can  be  seen  today  at  the  Saint-Gaudens  National  Historic  site,  under 
the  curatorship  of  John  H.  Dryfhout,  in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire.  Operated 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Saint-Gaudens  home  and  studios  are  open 
to  the  public  and  represent  an  interesting  attraction  (well  worth  visiting, 
we  might  add!). 

The  reverse  of  the  coin  depicts  a  flying  eagle  with  the  sun  below  and 
an  inscription  above.  Interestingly,  Saint-Gaudens  copied  this  from  the 
1856-1858  cent  design,  first  proposing  its  use  on  a  new  variety  of  cent,  but 
eventually  adapting  it  for  use  on  the  double  eagle.  The  sculptor  wrote  to 
Roosevelt  noting,  in  part: 

"I  am  using  a  flying  eagle,  modification  of  the  device  which  is  used  on 
the  cent  of  1857.  I  have  not  seen  that  coin  for  many  years,  and  was  so 
impressed  by  it  that  I  thought  if  carried  out  with  some  modifications, 
nothing  better  could  be  done.  It  is  by  all  odds  the  best  design  on  any 
American  coin.'' 

Concerning  the  production  of  the  High  Relief  MCMVII  double  eagles, 
Frank  Leach,  who  served  as  director  of  the  Mint  from  September  17,  1907 
to  July  31,  1909,  and  who  was  on  the  spot  when  the  High  Relief  pieces 
were  struck,  noted: 

"I  had  every  medal  press  in  the  Philadelphia  Mint  put  into  operation 
on  these  coins  with  an  extra  force  of  workmen  so  that  the  presses  would 
run  night  and  day.  The  officers  of  the  Mint  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
work  cut  out  for  them,  putting  a  zest  into  the  operations  which  assured 
me  that  the  issue  of  the  new  double  eagles  so  greatly  desired  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  be  made  on  time.  In  fact,  we  delivered  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  12,153  double  eagles,  representing  $243,060,  which  was  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  asked  of  us,  several  days  ahead  of  time...  The  coins 
of  this  issue,  when  made  available  to  the  public,  were  much  sought  after 
by  people  who  wanted  to  keep  them  as  souvenirs  or  as  additions  to 
numismatic  collections." 

In  the  book,  Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  produced  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  in  conjunction  with  the  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  original  sale  and  distribution  of  the  High  Relief  coins  is  given, 
noting  that  the  pieces  were  rationed  through  the  various  Sub-Treasury 
outlets.  A  lively  trade  developed,  and  soon  the  price  rose  to  the  $30  range, 
amidst  much  speculation.  Treasury  employees  were  forbidden  to  make  prof¬ 
its  in  such  transactions,  but  undoubtedly  many  of  them  did  anyway. 

Virgil  Brand's  ledgers  and  other  archival  papers  reveal  that  the  MCMVII 
$20  was  one  of  his  favorite  coins,  and  that  he  possessed  well  over  100 
specimens  at  one  time.  Most  of  these  were  acquired  on  or  near  the  time 
of  issue  at  prices  generally  ranging  from  about  $22  to  $30  or  so.  The  Chicago 
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Numismatic  Society,  of  which  Virgil  Brand  served  as  president  for  two 
terms  and  was  a  very  active  member,  named  Brand  to  a  committee  on 
coinage  designs.  A  letter  was  written  to  President  Roosevelt  commending 
the  1907  Saint-Gaudens  efforts  (with  some  criticisms,  particularly  of  the 
$10  issue  of  the  same  year). 

From  the  very  time  of  issue  of  1907  to  the  present  day  the  MCMVII  High 
Relief  double  eagle  has  been  high  on  the  list  of  collectors'  favorites.  The 


ownership  of  such  a  coin  with  a  pedigree  from  the  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collec¬ 
tion,  such  as  each  one  of  the  three  following  pieces,  will  represent  a  highlight 
for  any  serious  numismatist  or  numismatic  investor.  Combined  in  a  single 
coin  are  many  aspects,  including  art,  history,  romance,  and  the  Brand 
pedigree. 


Choice  Uncirculated  MCMVII 
High  Relief  $20 


1505  MCMVII  (1907)  High  Relief  double  eagle.  Wire  rim.  Choice  Brilliant 
Uncirculated,  MS-65,  with  claims  to  MS-67.  One  of  the  nicest 
specimens  we  have  ever  handled,  the  present  coin  is  virtually  perfect 
in  every  aspect.  One  could  inspect  100  different  pieces  of  this  issue 
(by  spending  several  years  attending  conventions,  examining  auc¬ 
tion  sale  lot,  and  the  like — and  even  then  it  would  be  difficult  to 
check  so  many)  and  no  more  than  three  or  four  would  equal  the 
piece  offered  here.  Here's  an  item  for  the  connoisseur  who  demands 
the  very  best. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  at  or  near 
the  time  of  issue. 
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Another  Outstanding  MCMVII  $20 


1506  MCMVII  (1907)  High  Relief  double  eagle.  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63,  to  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Variety 
with  wire  rim.  A  piece  which  very  closely  approaches  the  preceding 
but  which  has  a  few  trivial  contact  marks  in  the  obverse  field  and 
on  the  reverse  at  the  lower  left.  Still,  probably  not  one  in  five  pieces 
described  as  Choice  Uncirculated  can  match  the  piece  offered  here! 
Truly  an  outstanding  specimen  of  this  famous  coin. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  as  part  of  eleven  pieces  acquired 
from  " Indian  Joe''  Davis,  July  11,  1919. 


A  Final  MCMVII  High  Relief  $20 


1507  MCMVII  (1907)  High  Relief  double  eagle.  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63.  Variety  with  wire  rim.  Another  very  sharp  and 
beautiful  specimen  of  this  American  classic. 

Thus  concludes  the  dispersal  of  Virgil  M.  Brand's  MCMVII 
pieces— coins  he  treasured  in  his  lifetime,  and  coins  which  the  new 
owners  will  likewise  admire. 


1508  1907  Arabic  numerals.  Without  motto.  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-63. 
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U.S.  Commemorative 
Gold  Coins 


1915  Cuban  Gold 
Peso  Hoard 


The  following  offering  consists  of  several  examples  of 
commemorative  gold  dollars  produced  bearing  the  date  1903 
for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  (actually  held  the 
following  year,  1904,  in  St.  Louis). 


1509  1903  Jefferson  gold  dollar.  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65, 
but  with  a  couple  of  small  dark  vertical  streaks  on  the  obverse. 

1510  1903  Jefferson  gold  dollar.  Choice  AU-55. 

1511  1903  Jefferson  gold  dollar.  Choice  AU-55.  Another  specimen  in  this 
grade. 

1512  1903  Jefferson  gold  dollar.  Choice  AU-55.  Another  example. 

Virgil  M.  Brand  purchased  64  examples  of  this  issue  in  1920,  to 
add  to  substantial  purchases  he  made  years  earlier!  Now,  in  1984, 
only  a  few  remain. 

1513  1903  Jefferson  gold  dollar.  Choice  AU-55.  Another  example. 

1514  1903  Jefferson  gold  dollar.  Choice  AU-55.  A  final  specimen  of  this 
variety. 


Rare  1903  McKinley  Proof  Gold  Dollar 


1515  1903  Louisiana  Purchase  gold  dollar.  McKinley  portrait.  Choice 

Brilliant  Proof-65.  With  a  small  copper  stain  on  the  lapel.  A  glitter¬ 
ing  specimen  of  this  rare  issue.  Just  100  Proofs  were  minted,  of  which 
Walter  Breen  could  trace  the  existence  today  of  only  five  specific 
pieces  (not  including  the  present  coin  or  the  one  offered  in  Part  I 
of  the  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection). 

It  may  well  be  a  long  time  before  another  specimen  appears  on 
the  market.  This  piece  is  a  glittering,  superb,  beautiful  coin  which 
will  delight  the  connoisseur  and  specialists  alike. 


1516  1903  McKinley  gold  dollar.  Extremely  Fine-40.  Some  edge  ir¬ 

regularities,  indicating  that  it  may  have  been  mounted  at  one  time 
(for  such  pieces  were  sold  as  part  of  brooches  and  other  novelties). 


The  following  group  of  127  examples  of  the  1915  Gold 
Cuban  peso  completes  our  offering  of  184  pieces  kept  in¬ 
tact  by  the  Brand  family  since  the  time  of  issue.  (The  other 
57  pieces  were  sold  by  us  in  Part  I  of  the  Virgil  M.  Brand 
Collection  in  1983.) 

Although  Cuba  achieved  political  independence  in  1902, 
the  first  national  coinage  awaited  the  year  1915.  As  no 
domestic  facilities  were  available,  the  Philadelphia  Mint  was 
utilized  on  a  contract  basis.  The  National  Economic  Defense 
Law  of  October  29,  1915  provided  for  striking  gold  and 
other  issues.  From  March  1915  through  April  1916  produc¬ 
tion  took  place.  Of  the  1915  gold  pesos,  only  6,850  were 
struck.  Each  piece  bears  on  the  obverse  a  portrait  of  Jose 
Marti,  who  inspired  the  movement  for  Cuban  independence. 
Above  is  the  inscription  PATRIA  Y  LIBERTAD  followed 
by  the  weight,  fineness,  and  the  date.  The  reverse  displays 
the  shield  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  with  REPUBLICA  DE 
CUBA  above  and  UN  PESO  below. 

The  condition  of  the  following  pieces  is  superb — virtually 
as  struck,  and  averages  MS-65  to  MS-67,  if  not  finer.  Virgil 
M.  Brand  obtained  all  of  these  directly  from  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  shortly  after  the  time  of  issue.  Since  that  time  they  have 
remained  in  the  Brand  family  and  have  not  been 
numismatically  "handled.”  Obviously,  once  this  hoard  is 
dispersed,  no  similar  group  will  ever  come  on  the  market 
again.  An  "opportunity  of  opportunities." 


1517  Cuba. 

1518  Cuba. 

1519  Cuba. 

1520  Cuba. 

1521  Cuba. 

1522  Cuba. 

1523  Cuba. 


1915  gold  peso. 
1915  gold  peso. 
1915  gold  peso. 
1915  gold  peso. 
1915  gold  peso. 
1915  gold  peso. 
1915  gold  peso. 


MS-65  to  MS-67. 
MS-65  to  MS-67. 
MS-65  to  MS-67. 
MS-65  to  MS-67. 
MS-65  to  MS-67. 
MS-65  to  MS-67. 
MS-65  to  MS-67. 
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1524 


Cuba.  Group  of  ten  1915  pesos  as  above.  MS-65  to  67.  (Total:  10 
pieces) 

Note:  Again  we  note  our  "One  Lot  Only"  option  as  explained 
in  the  front  part  of  the  catalogue.  In  this  way  you  can  bid  on 
several — or  all — of  the  groups  of  1915  Cuban  pesos  offered  here, 
and  be  assured  of  winning  no  more  than  one  lot. 

1525  Cuba.  Group  of  ten  1915  pesos  as  above.  Condition  as  above.  (Total: 
10  pieces) 

1526  Cuba.  Group  of  ten  1915  pesos  as  above.  Condition  as  above.  (Total: 
10  pieces) 

1527  Cuba.  Group  of  ten  1915  pesos  as  above.  Condition  as  above.  (Total: 
10  pieces) 

1528  Cuba.  Group  of  ten  1915  pesos  as  above.  Condition  as  above.  (Total: 
10  pieces) 

Cuba.  Group  of  ten  1915  pesos  as  above.  Condition  as  above.  (Total: 
10  pieces) 


1530  Cuba.  Group  of  ten  1915  pesos  as  above.  Condition  as  above.  (Total: 
10  pieces) 

1531  Cuba.  Group  of  ten  1915  pesos  as  above.  Condition  as  above. (Total: 
10  pieces) 

1532  Cuba.  Group  of  ten  1915  pesos  as  above.  Condition  as  above. (Total: 
10  pieces) 

1533  Cuba.  Group  of  ten  1915  pesos  as  above.  Condition  as  above. (Total: 
10  pieces) 

1534  Cuba.  Group  of  ten  1915  pesos  as  above.  Condition  as  above. (Total: 
10  pieces) 

1535  Cuba.  A  final  group  of  ten  1915  gold  pesos  as  above.  (Total:  10 
pieces) 

As  noted  in  the  introduction,  Virgil  M.  Brand  obtained  all  of  the 
preceding  1915  Cuban  gold  pesos  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  shortly 
after  the  time  of  issue. 
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Private  and  Territorial 
Gold  Coins 


Enlargement  of  Lot  1536 


Coins  produced  by  private  interests  in  Georgia,  Califor¬ 
nia,  Colorado,  and  other  areas,  known  as  private  or  ter¬ 
ritorial  gold  issues,  comprise  the  “rarest  of  the  rare"  in 
American  numismatics.  Such  pieces  were  born  of  necessi¬ 
ty.  The  remoteness  of  the  Georgia  gold  fields,  San  Francisco 
and  the  commercial  districts  of  California,  and  other  districts 
which  had  an  ample  supply  of  uncoined  gold  made  it 
necessary  to  produce  coins  privately  as  a  means  of  exchange. 
In  California,  during  the  years  of  the  Gold  Rush,  the  round- 
trip  journey  to  the  federal  mints  in  New  Orleans  or 
Philadelphia  involved  many  months,  an  untenable  delay  for 
miners  and  merchants  desiring  quick  evaluation  of  the  metal 
in  hand. 

Minted  under  crude  circumstances,  and  with  varying 
degrees  of  fineness  of  the  metal  and  integrity  of  those  who 
made  them,  such  pieces  each  have  an  individual  character. 
Indeed,  a  detailed  story  could  be  written  on  virtually  every 
different  private  or  territorial  issue. 

While  some  few  varieties  were  issued  in  abundance  and, 
thus,  are  only  scarce  today,  most  were  of  restricted  output 


and,  consequently,  are  major  rarities  at  the  present  time. 
The  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection  contains  a  number  of  these 
"rarest  of  the  rare"  pieces,  classic  coins  which  are  among 
the  most  desired  items  ever  produced  in  our  country.  Once 
sold,  duplicates  of  certain  of  the  pieces  in  the  following  of¬ 
fering  are  not  likely  to  reappear  on  the  market  for  many 
years,  possibly  even  decades,  possibly  even  never.  After  all, 
certain  of  them  have  been  in  the  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collec¬ 
tion  for  the  best  part  of  a  century. 

Indicative  of  Virgil  M.  Brand's  interest  in  territorial  coins 
is  the  initial  entry  in  his  detailed  journals.  No,  1,  a  Califor¬ 
nia  gold  coin  bearing  the  imprint  of  Augustus  Humbert. 
From  this  auspicious  beginning,  the  collector  went  on  to 
assemble  the  greatest  holding  of  territorial  gold  coins  ever 
assembled  by  one  numismatist.  Most  of  these  pieces,  in¬ 
cluding  nearly  all  of  the  less-rare  ones,  have  long  since  been 
dispersed.  But,  fortunately  for  us  now,  a  number  of  the 
prime  rarities  remain  and  are  offered  in  the  following  pages. 
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The  Coinage  of  Templeton  Reid 
Georgia  Gold 


In  Georgia,  Templeton  Reid's  private  mint  operated  for 
just  a  short  time.  Coinage  occured  during  part  of  July,  all 
of  August  and  September,  and  part  of  October,  1830.  Dex¬ 
ter  C.  Seymour,  who  studied  the  series  intensively  (and 
wrote  The  1830  Coinage  of  Templeton  Reid,  published  by 
the  American  Numismatic  Society,  1977(from  which  certain 
of  the  following  information  is  derived),  estimated  that  on¬ 
ly  1,600  coins  were  produced  totally,  including  approximate¬ 
ly  1,000  quarter  eagles,  300  half  eagles,  and  250  eagles. 

However,  on  January  13,  1831  the  National  Gazette  of 
Philadelphia  noted  that  Templeton  Reid  had  produced  more 
than  $200,000  in  gold.  This  would  translate  to  many  tens 
of  thousands  of  coins.  However,  in  the  absence  of  surviv¬ 
ing  specimens  to  verify  such  a  coinage,  the  estimate  pro¬ 
vided  by  Dexter  C.  Seymour  seemed  to  more  likely  to  be 
correct. 

As  there  was  no  collector  interest  in  the  pieces  at  the  time, 
and  as  such  coins  had  little  status  outside  of  the  area  in  which 
they  were  issued,  most  were  subsequently  melted.  Only  a 
few  specimens  exist  today,  mostly  of  the  quarter  eagle 
denomination.  The  half  eagles  and  eagles,  examples  of  which 
are  offered  in  the  following  pages,  are  extreme  raritites. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  Georgia  during  the  1820s.  By  the 
end  of  the  decade  news  had  spread,  and  many  fortune 
seekers  had  arrived  in  the  district.  Templeton  Reid,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Milledgeville,  then  the  state  capital,  sought  to  fill 
a  commercial  need  by  converting  gold  dust,  then  traded  by 
weight  in  the  area,  into  coins.  Reid's  experience  in  the  field 
of  mechanical  activities  was  extensive  and  included  mak¬ 
ing  complete  cotton  gins,  repairing  clocks  and  watches,  and 
manufacturing  rifles.  To  such  an  aritisan,  making  coins 
presented  no  difficulty. 

On  July  24,  1830,  an  article  appeared  in  the  Southern 
Recorder  which  told  of  Reid's  new  coinage  enterprise: 

We  have  examined,  during  the  past  week,  with  great 
pleasure,  an  apparatus  constructed  by  our  very  in¬ 
genious  fellow  citizen,  Mr.  Templeton  Reid,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  gold  into  a  shape  more  convenient 
than  that  in  which  it  is  originally  found.  He  makes  with 
great  facility  and  great  neatness,  pieces  worth  ten,  five 
and  two  and  a  half  dollars.  No  alloy  is  mixed  with  it, 
and  it  is  so  stamped  that  it  cannot  be  easily  imitated. 

He  sets  out  soon  for  the  mines,  and  intends  putting 
his  apparatus  into  operation,  as  soon  as  he  reaches 
them. 

About  $1,500  worth  of  Georgia  Gold  has  been 
stamped  by  our  ingenious  townsman,  Mr.  Templeton 
Reid,  with  handsome  dies,  showing  the  actual  value 
of  each  piece  of  metal,  in  parcels  of  $2.50,  $5,  and  $10. 
The  pieces  of  ten  dollars  have  on  one  side  this  inscrip¬ 
tion:  GEORGIA  GOLD,  1830,  and  on  the  other,  TEN 


DOLLARS,  TEMPLETON  REID,  ASSAYER.  The  die 
of  the  five  dollar  piece  is  not  inferior  in  execution  to 
the  stamp  on  the  coins  issued  from  the  National  Mint. 
Mr.  Reid  informs  us  that  the  gold  dust  stamped  by  him 
will  be  taken  at  the  Mint  and  at  most  of  the  banks  for 
the  value  it  purports  on  its  face  to  bear.  This  will  give 
it  a  pretty  general  currency,  and  make  it  answer  the 
purposes  of  money.  Mr.  R.  intends  making  an 
establishment  in  the  gold  region  for  the  purpose  of 
assaying  and  marking  the  gold  as  it  may  be  found 
which  will  be  a  great  convenience  and  saving  to  the 
miners,  who  have  heretofore  been  obliged  to  part  with 
the  precious  metal  in  its  crude  state  at  a  loss  from  five 
to  fifteen  per  cent. 

A  short  time  thereafter,  Templeton  Reid  moved  his 
facilities  to  Gainesville,  Georgia,  which  was  closer  to  the 
center  of  actual  mining  activity.  Coins  were  produced  and 
put  into  circulation.  Unfortunately,  one  found  its  way  to 
an  unhappy  citizen  who  mounted  a  personal  campaign 
against  Reid's  venture.  Styling  himself  anonymously  as  "No 
Assayer,"  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Georgia  Courier,  which 
was  published  on  August  16,  1830: 

Mr.  Editor: 

Although  no  assayer,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  of 
having  a  piece  of  Mr.  Templeton  Reid's  coining,  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  worth  $10  assayed  at  the  mint.  It  was 
found  to  be  but  22 Vi  carats  fine;  consequently  worth 
a  trifle  more  than  Georgia  Gold  dust.  The  actual  value 
is  $9. 38c,  giving  Mr.  Reid  a  profit  of  about  7  percent. 
The  value  of  Mr.  Reid's  Coin  may  be  estimated  as 
follows: 

$10  pieces  $9.38;  $5  pieces  $4.69;  $2.50  pieces  $2 
and  34 Vic. 

No  Assayer. 

It  is  believed  that  Reid  produced  his  coins  from  native 
metal  without  alloying  it  to  a  standard  fineness.  Although 
the  pieces  were  worth  less  than  the  face  value  indicated  upon 
them,  it  is  not  known  whether  Reid  was  seeking  an  unusually 
high  profit  from  this  coinage  or  whether  it  was  simply  an 
honest  oversight.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  1830 
era  emphasis  was  on  the  full  intrinsic  value  of  coins.  Any 
gold  (or  silver)  coin  issued  by  the  United  States  Mint,  by 
a  private  source,  or  by  any  other  entity  was  apt  to  be  viewed 
with  suspicion  if  it  did  not  contain  full  weight  and  value. 
Today,  1984,  the  situation  is  vastly  different,  and  all  cur¬ 
rency  has  a  fictitious  value;  the  intrinsic  value  concept  is 
simply  something  one  reads  about  in  history  books. 

While  today  one  would  not  question  the  fact  that  a  $10 
gold  piece  might  have  contained  metal  to  the  value  of  only 
$9.38,  in  1830  it  was  a  serious  situation.  Templeton  Reid 
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prepared  a  rebuttal  which  appeared  in  the  Georgia  Journal 
of  September  11,  1830: 

Messrs.  Editors: 

I  have  just  seen  an  article  in  the  Courier  of  the  16th 
inst.  which  I  wish  you  to  re-publish,  with  my  remarks 
on  the  same.  It  is  over  the  signature  of  No  Assayer. 

No  Assayer  begins  by  acknowledging  he  is  no 
assayer,  which  was  unnecessary;  for  I  expect 
everybody  knows  that,  even  before  his  expose  on  the 
subject  of  my  coin.  But  if  he  had  ended  by  saying  he 
was  no  calculator,  nor  knew  anything  about  the  stand¬ 
ard  worth  of  gold  by  the  carat,  he  would  deserve  some 
credit  for  his  candor. 

He  says  he  "has  taken  the  trouble  to  have  a  piece 
of  my  coin,  purporting  to  be  worth  $10,  assayed  at 
the  Mint.  It  was  found  to  be  but  22 Vi  carats  fine."  Now 
reckon  again — the  $10  piece  I  have  estimated  at  96 
cents  per  dwt — he  at  22 Vi  carats  fine — value  $9.38 — "a 
trifle — consequently  worth  a  trifle  more  than  Georgia 
gold  dust."  And  another  strange  calculation,  "$9.38 
cents,  giving  him  a  profit  of  about  7  per  cent"  when 
it  is  well  known  that  the  buyers  have  to  give  from  87V2 
(the  lowest)  to  90  cents  per  dwt  at  the  mines,  which 
is  more  than  22  carat  gold  is  worth  at  the  Mint.  And 
the  gold  dust  taken  collectively  from  the  mines,  with 
the  ordinary  cleaning,  will  lose  from  3  to  6  per  cent 
in  fluxing.  Where,  then  is  the  "7  per  cent  profit."  No 
buyer  can  average  on  month's  business,  for  the  gold 
fluxed,  to  cost  him  as  low  as  the  worth  of  222/2  carats 
fine  at  the  Mint.  I  do  not  know  how  much  "trifle  more 
than  Georgia  gold  dust"  is,  and  it  might  save  some  of 
the  heavy  buyers,  perhaps  some  in  Augusta,  to  know, 
if  it  is  not  too  late,  how  much  they  may  lose  on  their 
gold  in  fluxing.  For  according  to  No  Assayer's  weighty 
statement,  they  must  be  engaged  in  a  bad  speculation, 
unless  they  get  a  premium  for  the  sand,  etc. 

But  as  the  currency  and  demand  for  my  coin,  and 
its  credit  in  some  of  the  banks,  seem  to  warrant  the 
course,  I  shall  continue  to  stamp  and  issue  the  Georgia 
gold  and  pieces  of  $10,  $5,  and  $2.50. 

TEMPLETON  REID 

The  Milledgeville,  Augusta,  Macon,  Columbus,  and 
Athens  papers,  will  please  publish  the  above,  and  for¬ 
ward  their  accounts  to  me,  if  it  convenient  to  do  so.  TR 

Gold  in  its  native  state  is  always  alloyed  with  other 
metals,  including  silver  and  tin.  Apparently,  Templeton  Reid 
believed  his  gold  to  be  nearly  pure,  which  was  not  the  case. 
In  order  to  determine  the  precise  composition  of  native  gold, 
sophisticated  assay  apparatus  is  needed.  Such  facilities  were 
not  available  to  Templeton  Reid.  Reid's  "case"  was  pursued 
in  the  Georgia  Courier ,  which  reported  on  September  16, 
1830: 

We  are  informed  that  about  $230,000  of  Georgia 
Gold  has  been  received  in  this  city  during  the  last  nine 
months. 


NO  ASSAYER's  reply  to  Mr.  TEMPLETON  REID 
is  received,  and  will  appear  on  Monday. 

Report  says,  Mr.  TEMPLETON  REID,  whose  reply 
to  No  Assayer  we  published  today,  is  coining  and 
stamping,  in  his  mint  in  Gainesville,  not  less  than  $700 
of  Georgia  Gold  per  day.  Allowing  No  Assayer's 
calculation  of  his  profits  to  be  correct  at  7  per  cent, 
he  is  making  about  $15,000  per  annum.  This  is  better 
business  than  gold  digging. 

On  September  20,  1830,  "No  Assayer"  attacked 
Templeton  Reid's  calculation  from  several  different  angles. 
He  again  repeated  that  at  the  Mint  the  value  of  Reid's  $10 
gold  pieces  were  found  to  be  worth  but  $9.38.  Further,  he 
stated  that  Reid  was  issuing  coins  contrary  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  No  Assayer  went  on  to  say: 

If  he  has  the  right,  every  individual  has  the  same 
prerogative.  That  being  the  case,  does  not  the  evil  at 
once  bear  upon  an  honest  community?  I  see  no  good 
to  result  from  such  a  profession  as  "assayer  of  Georgia 
Gold"  but  much  injury. 

He  continued  in  the  article  to  excoriate  Reid  for  wanting 
the  community  to  understand  that: 

The  Mint  of  the  United  States,  managed  by  men  of 
strictest  integrity,  and  chosen  for  their  knowledge  in 
the  science  of  minerology,  and  bound  by  the  oaths  and 
bond  for  their  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  connected 
with  the  department  of  government,  is  beyond  a  doubt 
wrong... 

Fancying  himself  as  a  public  defender,  "No  Assayer"  went 
on  to  inform  readers  that  Templeton  Reid  "cares  not  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  the  value  of  gold  at  the 
proper  place  of  coining,  the  Mint."  He  further  asserted  that 
Templeton  Reid's  claim  that  banks  would  take  his  coins  was 
false.  Concluding,  "No  Assayer"  said  that  "I  shall  take  them 
at  their  proper  value,  $9.38,  and  no  more,  although  they 
may  have  $10  marked  upon  them  in  bold  figures.  So  much 
for  the  'Georgia  Assayer'  and  his  mint." 

The  activities  of  "No  Assayer"  effectively  ended 
Templeton  Reid's  ephemeral  coinage.  Reid's  outspoken  critic 
was  not  challenged  by  the  press,  which  simply  printed  his 
letters  to  the  editor  as  submitted.  Considering  the  expenses 
involved,  it  is  doubtful  if  Reid  indeed  made  a  profit  anything 
like  seven  percent.  And  even  if  he  did,  the  figure  would  not 
necessarily  have  been  excessive,  for  the  alternative  for  a 
miner  to  ship  unrefined  gold  to  the  distant  Philadelphia 
Mint,  paying  express  and  insurance  charges  of  five  percent 
in  each  direction  and  waiting  over  a  month  for  return,  would 
probably  have  been  more  costly. 

Following  the  ephemeral  coinage,  Reid's  activities  turned 
back  to  his  earlier  interests,  including  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  gins  and  firearms.  His  death  came  in  August  1851, 
after  which  an  obituary  in  the  Columbus  Times  noted  in 
part: 

Mr.  Reid  was  in  many  respects  an  extraordinary 
man.  His  genius  as  a  mechanic  was  of  the  first  order. 
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His  skill  was  equal  to  his  inventive  powers.  He  was 
a  capital  artificer  in  wood  and  in  the  metals.  His 
business  was  that  of  a  gin  maker,  and  his  machines 
have  long  engaged  a  high  celebrity.  His  industry  was 
as  untiring  as  his  genius  was  fine.  Yet,  like  so  many 
bright  spirits  who  have  gone  before  him,  he  failed  to 
accumulate  much  of  this  world's  goods.  Mr.  Reid  has 


left  behind  him  many  friends,  who  valued  his  excellent 
and  kindly  qualities  of  heart,  and  we'll  remember  him 
as  one  of  those  good  but  eccentric  men,  who  was  his 
own  worst  enemy. 

The  following  offering  of  two  pieces,  the  rare  $5  and  $10 
issue,  will  be  forever  remembered  in  the  annals  of  American 
numismatics: 


Famous  Templeton  Reid  $5 


1536  1830  Templeton  Reid  $5  gold.  125.1  grains.  Very  Fine  to  Extremely 
Fine. 

This  piece,  obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the  DeWitt  Smith 
Collection,  is  one  of  the  greatest  rarities  among  privately-issued 
American  gold  coins.  So  far  as  is  known,  a  half  dozen  or  fewer 
specimens  exist. 

The  obverse  of  the  issue  features  the  denomination  expressed  as 
$5  at  the  center,  with  GEORGIA  GOLD  surrounding  in  an  arc,  the 
date  1830  below.  A  raised  ring  constitutes  the  border  design. 

The  reverse  likewise  employs  the  denomination  expressed  as  $5 
at  the  center.  The  inscription  TEMPLETON  REID  is  in  an  arc  above, 
with  ASSAYER  below. 

The  DeWitt  Smith  Collection,  to  which  the  presently-offered  coin 
traces  its  pedigree,  was  purchased  intact  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  in  1908. 
The  Numismatist  noted  in  part: 

THE  DEWITT  SMITH  COLLECTION  SOLD.  Chicago  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  its  acquisition  of  the  great  gold  col¬ 
lection  of  the  late  DeWitt  Smith  of  Lee,  Massachusetts,  and 
individual  congratulations  to  Mr.  Virgil  M.  Brand,  President 


of  the  Chicago  Numismatic  Society,  who  is  the  reported  pur¬ 
chaser.  New  York  and  other  papers  reported  the  sale  of  the 
collection  to  the  Field  Museum  of  Chicago  for  $35,000.  We 
have  it  on  the  best  authority  that  Mr.  Brand  was  the  pur¬ 
chaser  and  that  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  of  New  York  was 
a  rival  for  its  possession. 

Coin  experts  regard  this  as  the  most  complete  collection 
of  the  various  gold  pieces  that  passed  current  in  the  early 
days  of  California,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Colorado... 

Payment  for  the  collection,  $62,619.98,  was  completed  by  Virgil 
M.  Brand  in  December  1908.  As  a  commentary  on  the  numismatist's 
nearly  complete  involvement  with  his  collecting  activities,  it  is  noted 
that  the  night  of  December  31,  1908,  New  Year's  Eve,  was  spent 
entering  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection  in  his  purchase  ledger! 

The  present  Templeton  Reid  $5  piece  is  one  of  the  highlights  of 
the  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection  and  one  of  the  most  important  coins 
in  the  present  sale. 

Acquired  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection, 
December  1908.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  ledger  entry  No.  47,028. 
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Enlargement  of  Lot  1537 


Landmark  Templeton  Reid  $10 


1537  1830  Templeton  Reid  $10  gold.  247.8  grains.  Struck  in  Georgia  gold. 

Extremely  Fine  with  traces  of  prooflike  surface.  A  virtually  perfect 
coin  exhibiting  light  wear,  with  the  only  defect  worthy  of  notice 
being  a  small  mark  in  the  field  above  the  field  above  the  E  of 
ASSAYER. 

This  specimen  is  one  of  the  greatest  rarities  in  the  private  gold 
series.  The  Garrett  Collection,  which  contained  superb  pieces  of  vir¬ 
tually  all  private  gold  coiners,  lacked  a  specimen  in  any  grade  of 
the  Templeton  Reid  $10.  The  only  sale  record  in  recent  times  is  the 
Moskowitz  Collection  specimen  (Abner  Kreisberg  and  Jerry  Cohen, 
1977),  described  as  Very  Good  grade,  which  fetched  $41,000. 

The  Templeton  Reid  $10  piece  held  a  special  place  in  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  affections.  In  1909  The  Numismatist  reported  that  the 
Chicago  Collector  had  cornered  the  market  on  $10  Templeton  Reid 
issues  by  paying  $1,250  for  a  specimen  which  had  recently  come 
on  the  market,  thus  giving  him  ownership  of  both  of  the  two  known 
1830-dated  coins! 

The  new  purchase  described  in  1909  was  made  from  Samuel 
Guthman,  of  Macon,  Georgia,  an  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion  member  who  had  acquired  the  coin  for  $150.  It  was  related 
that  Guthman  discovered  the  piece  eight  weeks  earlier  among  an 


accumulation  belonging  to  George  D.  Case,  a  druggist  of  Mil- 
ledgeville,  Georgia.  Case  would  not  put  a  price  on  it,  but  thought 
it  was  worth  more  than  face  value.  Guthman  did  not  fully  appreciate 
the  rarity  of  the  coin  and  did  not  pursue  the  purchase.  Later  the 
subject  was  brought  up  again,  and  an  offer  of  $100,  later  raised  to 
$150,  was  made,  at  which  latter  price  Guthman  became  the  owner. 

Offers  from  dealers  were  solicited,  and  the  bids,  which  started 
at  $200,  were  finally  stopped  when  Theophile  E.  Leon  went  to  Macon 
at  the  request  of  Virgil  M.  Brand,  had  his  $1,200  offer  refused,  and 
finally  purchased  it  for  $1,250.  This  is  the  same  specimen  that  is 
offered  here. 

An  important  opportunity  to  acquire  one  of  the  greatest  classics 
in  the  American  private  gold  series. 

This  specimen  is  one  of  two  pieces  owned  by  Virgil  M.  Brand 
circa  1909  and  is  the  example  entered  in  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inven¬ 
tory  as  No.  50,193,  entered  in  the  Chicago  Coin  Company  accounts 
in  October  1909  at  a  purchase  price  of  $1,250.  The  piece  traces  its 
pedigree  to  George  D.  Case,  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  in  the  area  in 
which  it  was  coined.  It  then  went  to  Samuel  Guthman,  then  to  Virgil 
M.  Brand  through  the  efforts  of  his  agent,  Theophile  E.  Leon. 
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The  Coinage  of 
Christopher  Bechtler 

Carolina  Gold 


Christopher  Bechtler,  the  elder,  and  several  members  of 
his  family  came  from  Germany  to  Rutherfordton,  North 
Carolina  in  1830.  Accompanying  him  were  his  two  sons, 
Charles  and  Augustus,  and  his  nephew  who  was  known  as 
Christopher  Bechtler,  the  younger.  At  the  time  North 
Carolina  was  in  the  midst  of  frantic  gold  mining  activity. 
A  newspaper  article  of  the  following  year  noted  that  in 
Burke  County  about  $2,400  in  gold  was  being  extracted,  and 
the  production  of  Rutherford  County  is  presumed  to  have 
been  similar.  Christopher  Bechtler,  trained  in  the  art  of  the 
gunsmith  and  goldsmith,  established  a  jewelry  store  and 
assay  facility.  On  July  2,  1831  his  advertisement  appeared 
in  the  North  Carolina  Spectator  and  Western  Advertiser  an¬ 
nouncing  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  gold  and  coin  it  into 
$2.50  and  $5  pieces  at  his  store-residence  located  3V2  miles 
north  of  Rutherfordton  on  the  road  leading  to  Jeanstown. 
In  the  same  issue  the  editor  noted: 

Gold  Pieces. 

We  have  been  shown  a  specimen  of  the  ingots 
assayed  and  stamped  by  Mr.  Christopher  Bechtler  at 
his  establishment  near  this  town.  The  piece  shown  us, 
in  point  of  execution  of  the  relief  letters  is  not  as  hand¬ 
some  as  we  had  wished  to  have  seen;  but  Mr.  B.  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  intends  to  prepare  new  dies  and  make 
such  improvements  as  had  suggested  themselves  to  his 
mind.  The  pieces  are  20  carats  fine,  or  2  carats  below 
the  standard  coin  of  the  United  States.  The  piece  of 
$2.50  weighs  3  dwts,  and  3A  gr.,  and  that  of  the  $5.00 
piece  6  dwt,  IV2  gr.,  or  very  nearly  so — making  them 
worth  about  82  cents,  6m.  per  dwt.  This  standard  has 
been  assumed  on  account  of  the  great  variety  which 
exists  in  the  fineness  of  the  gold,  as  obtained  from  the 
mines — some  of  it  being  22  and  other  only  19  carats, 
fine.  Mr.  B.  has  undertaken  this  enterprise  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  several  gentlemen  of  the  highest  standing 
among  our  miners,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  use 
the  actual  resources  of  this  region,  as  a  circulating 
medium  in  the  transaction  of  business.  Since  the  State 
Bank  has  limited  her  issues  and  is  drawing  into  her 
vaults  the  notes  which  have  been  loaned  to  our 
citizens,  in  the  settlement  of  her  outstanding  account, 
great  inconvenience  has  been  felt  in  business  transac¬ 
tions  with  the  Bank,  and  also  for  the  common  pur¬ 
pose  of  commerce.  How  far  this  scheme  will  succeed 
in  effecting  these  objects,  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

The  risk  and  expense  of  sending  gold  to  the  mint 
is  such  that  the  owners  of  the  mines  often  find  it  dif¬ 


ficult  to  dispose  of  the  products  of  the  mines  at  fair 
value,  as  things  now  are.  The  urgent  petition  to  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  United 
States  Mint  in  the  gold  region  having  failed,  and  the 
gold  produced  being  in  a  fair  way  to  entirely  disap¬ 
pear  from  the  country  and  fall  into  the  hoards  of 
Europe,  this  scheme  has  been  resorted  to  as  the  only 
means  of  effecting  the  objects  in  view— the  retaining 
of  this  precious  metal  among  us. 

To  give  stability  in  effect  of  this  scheme  it  is 
necessary  that  implicit  confidence  should  be  reposed 
in  the  Assayer.  Mr.  Bechtler  is  unquestionably  a  man 
of  competent  science  and  skill  to  assay  and  bring  the 
gold  of  the  mines  to  a  standard  value,  in  the  form  of 
coins;  and  we  believe  that  he  has  the  entire  confidence 
of  all  who  have  had  any  acquaintance  with  him,  that 
he  is  a  man  of  the  strictest  honesty  and  singleness  of 
purpose,  and  we  trust,  public  confidence  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  regard  to  him,  as  it  has  with  some 
others  who  have  attempted  the  assaying  and  stamp¬ 
ing  of  gold.  [The  reference  here  apparently  is  to  the 
earlier  efforts  in  Georgia  of  Templeton  Reid]. 

Mr.  B's  advertisement  will  be  found  in  another  col¬ 
umn,  where  his  terms  of  assaying,  etc.  will  be  seen. 

Beginning  on  August  27,  1831,  and  continuing  until 
November  of  the  same  year,  the  following  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  North  Carolina  Spectator  And  Western 
Advertiser: 

NOTICE  To  Gold  Miners  And  Others. 

The  undersigned  having  coined  a  great  quantity  of 
North  Carolina  Gold  into  pieces  of  $2.50  and  $5.00 
value  of  20  carats  fine,  and  being  well  prepared  to  in¬ 
crease  the  business  to  any  extent,  at  his  establishment 
3V2  miles  north  of  Rutherfordton  on  the  road  leading 
from  Rutherfordton  to  Jeanstown,  invites  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  miners  in  S.  Carolina  and  Georgia,  as  well  as 
North  Carolina,  to  the  advantage  which  would  result 
from  having  the  product  of  their  mines  coined,  or 
made  into  ingots,  bearing  their  just  value,  rather  than 
disposing  of  it  in  its  fluxed  state,  without  any  assay, 
and  therefore  liable  to  produce  an  improper  value; 
gold  in  a  fluxed  state,  of  22  and  23  carats,  is  generally 
sold  for  84  cents  per  dwt.  in  the  Bank,  whereas  its  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  if  coined,  is  90  and  94  cents — con¬ 
sequently  an  actual  saving  of  6  cents  per  dwt.  will  be 
made  by  having  it  coined — after  paying  all  the  expense 
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of  coining,  etc.  Should  encouragement  be  given,  new 
dies  will  be  made  especially  for  stamping  S.  Carolina 
and  also  Georgia  Gold. 

He  would  also  here  make  known  the  plan  which  was 
adopted  and  which  he  will  pursue:  On  receiving  a  bar 
of  fluxed  gold,  to  be  coined,  the  same  will  be  divided, 
a  portion  assayed  (by  a  fire  ordeal)  for  the  purposes 
of  ascertaining  its  exact  fineness,  and  he  will  be  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  whole 
so  ascertained;  at  the  same  time  returning  to  the  owner 
Vi  dwt.  of  each  assay,  which  he  may  keep  for  his  own 
satisfaction  or  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  assayed 
elsewhere  to  find  its  value,  that  no  deception  or  fraud 
may  be  practiced,  and,  in  case  there  should  be,  that 
he  might  have  the  means  of  detecting  the  same— for 
all  which  he  holds  himself  responsible.  The  following 
are  his  prices:  for  fluxing  400  dwts,  or  less,  $1.00  for 
assaying  (by  a  fire  ordeal)  1000  dwts,  or  less  $1.00; 
for  coining  2 Vi  per  cent.  When  the  gold  is  to  be  coined 
no  charge  is  made  for  the  assay. 

He  has  also  on  hand  a  handsome  assortment  of 
jewelry,  watches,  etc.  Any  particular  kind  of  jewelry 
will  be  executed  to  order,  in  the  neatest  and  most 
skillful  manner. 

C.  BECHTLER. 

August  27,  1831. 

The  United  States  Treasury  Department  investigated  the 
Bechtler  coining  operation  around  1834  and  learned  that  the 
gold  content  of  the  Bechtler  pieces  was  higher  than  that  of 
federal  coins!  Realizing  the  service  that  was  being  provided 
to  miners  and  tradesmen  of  the  area,  the  government  made 
no  effort  to  end  the  private  Bechtler  mint.  The  integrity  of 
Bechtler  and  his  reputation  formed  a  recollection  of  G.  W. 
Featherstonhaugh,  who  traveled  through  North  Carolina  in 
1837  and  wrote  observations: 

After  breakfast  I  walked  a  few  miles  to  visit  a  Ger¬ 
man  of  the  name  of  Bechtler.  I  passed  a  great  part  of 
the  day  with  him  at  his  cottage  in  the  woods.  He  had 
resided  seven  years  in  this  country  and  had  established 
for  himself  a  character  for  integrity  as  well  as  skill  in 
his  profession.  I  found  him  rather  mystical  and  im¬ 
aginative,  as  many  Germans  are.  It  was  probably  this 


bias  that  induced  him  to  settle  in  the  gold  region  of 
North  Carolina.  The  greater  part  of  the  small  streams 
in  this  part  of  the  gold  region  have  more  or  less  gold 
in  them.  Bechtler  had  obtained  some  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner,  and  having  made  a  die,  coined  his  gold  into  five 
dollar  pieces.  At  the  period  of  my  visit  his  gold  coin 
circulated  more  freely  than  that  of  the  United  States, 
which  were  very  scarce. 

It  would  be  in  his  power  to  take  improper  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  confidence  placed  in  him,  but  I  heard  of 
no  instances  of  his  having  attempted  this.  When  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  possibility  of  this,  he  answered  that  it  was 
what  an  honest  man  would  not  do,  and  that  if  any 
man  were  to  do  it,  he  would  soon  be  found  out,  for 
the  gold  did  not  remain  long  in  circulation,  since  it 
found  its  way  very  soon  to  the  United  States  Mint, 
where  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  keep  a  good 
character... 

Bechtler's  maxim  was  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy; 
and  the  maxim  appeared  to  govern  his  conduct.  I  never 
was  so  pleased  with  observing  transactions  of  business 
as  those  I  saw  at  his  house  during  the  time  I  was  there. 
Several  country  people  came  in  with  rough  gold  to  be 
left  for  coinage.  He  waited  before  them  and  entered 
it  in  his  book,  where  there  was  marginal  room  for 
noting  the  subsequent  assay.  To  others  he  delivered 
the  coin  he  had  struck.  The  most  perfect  confidence 
prevailed  betwixt  them,  and  the  transactions  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  quite  as  much  simplicity  as  those  at  a 
country  grist  mill,  where  the  miller  deducts  [his  fee] 
for  the  grist  he  has  manufactured.  As  gunsmiths,  he 
and  his  son  are  preeminent  for  their  ingenuity;  they 
had  invented  various  modes  of  firing  rifles  eight  times 
in  a  minute.  One  with  a  chain  of  sixty  caps,  revolving 
by  a  catch  of  the  trigger,  was  very  neatly  constructed 
and  very  curious. 

Following  Christopher  Bechtler's  death  in  1842,  the 
business  was  continued  by  his  son  Augustus  for  several 
years.  Following  the  death  of  Augustus,  sometime  prior  to 
1907,  Christopher  Bechtler  the  younger  produced  pieces,  ap¬ 
parently  until  the  1850s. 


Bechtler  %2Vi  Gold  Rarity 


1538  $2.50  North  Carolina  Gold.  C.  Bechtler.  73.3  grains.  Very  Fine  to 
Extremely  Fine  obverse.  Very  Good  reverse,  the  difference  being 
explained  by  the  lack  of  a  high  protective  rim  on  the  reverse  and 
by  shallower  punching  of  the  die. 

The  present  specimen  is  a  major  rarity  within  the  series.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  issue  appears  as  No.  PG-10  on  page  314  of  Scott's 
Catalogue  and  Encyclopedia  of  the  United  States  Coins,  1976  edi¬ 
tion,  where  it  is  noted  that  just  four  to  six  specimens  are  known 
to  exist.  The  obverse  depicts  the  inscription  250./20.C.  at  the  center, 
surrounded  by  NORTH  CAROLINA  GOLD.  The  reverse  bears  a 
star  at  the  center,  75  C  below,  with  C  BECHTLER  ASSAVER  sur¬ 
rounding,  with  a  V  in  place  of  a  Y  in  "ASSAVER." 

The  following  examples  have  been  traced  by  David  E.  Tripp:  1. 
The  piece  offered  here.  2.  The  H.O.  Granberg  specimen  (illustrated 
in  the  1914  American  Numismatic  Society  exhibition)  and  also  in 
the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  and  the  earlier  Private  Gold 
Coins  Struck  in  the  United  States  (by  Wayte  Raymond),  1931,  page 
7.  3.  The  example  illustrated  in  Scott's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States 
Coins,  1971.  4.  Don  Kagin's  plate  coin. 

The  coin  here  offered  is  the  discovery  piece.  It  was  mentioned 
and  illustrated  with  a  line  drawing  in  Edgar  H.  Adams'  work  on 
pioneer  gold  in  1909,  with  a  notation  that  Virgil  M.  Brand  was  the 
owner.  In  December  1912  the  piece  was  illustrated  on  page  478  of 
The  Numismatist  and  given  the  following  description: 

Through  the  curtesy  of  Virgil  M.  Brand,  who  kindly  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  the  reproduction  of  the  above  excessively  rare 
Bechtler  $2.50  piece,  for  which  we  hereby  express  thanks, 
we  are  enabled  to  show  an  illustration  of  it  to  our  readers, 
accompanied  by  the  following  note  from  Prof.  William  E. 


Hidden,  who  has  made  a  particular  study  of  the  series,  and 
who  knows  more  about  them  than  any  other  collector.  Mr. 
Hidden  writes:  "Just  how  and  when  this  unique  coin  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  late  H.P.  Smith  is  not  known  to 
the  writer,  but  when  it  passed,  about  10  years  ago,  into  the 
DeWitt  Smith  Collection  (Lee,  Massachusetts)  it  was  thought 
by  some  to  be  a  counterfeit  of  the  time.  In  my  then  inex¬ 
perience  I  refused  to  buy  it  (at  a  valuation  of  $12)  because 
of  H.P.  Smiths  opinion  of  it  and  also  because  of  its  condi¬ 
tion.  Sorry  am  I  that  I  did  not  secure  it  at  even  10  times  its 
old  valuation.  It  is  characterized  by  a  star  on  the  reverse  and 
a  serrated  border,  instead  of  a  beaded  border,  and  by  the 
occurrence  of  "75  G"  on  the  reverse  field  along  with  "C. 
Bechtler  Assayer."  The  other  type  has  the  "75  G"  on  the 
obverse  with  the  value  and  legend  of  "North  Carolina  Gold" 
and  "20  Carats."  The  edges  finely  milled.  This  specimen  went 
into  the  Brand  coin  cabinet  direct  from  the  DeWitt  Smith 
estate,  as  only  one  item  in  a  grand  suite  of  Bechtler  and 
Templeton  Reid  coins.  Mr.  Brand's  series  of  Bechtler  gold 
must,  by  this  time,  embrace  not  less  than  30  varieties,  and 
in  this  respect  far  exceeds,  in  its  near-completeness,  all  other 
collections  known,  although  Mr.  Granberg  is  pushing  him 
as  a  close  second  and  neglecting  no  opportunity  to  unearth 
the  rare  yellow  Bechtlers." 

An  important  opportunity  to  acquire  one  of  the  foremost  rarities 
in  the  Bechtler  gold  series. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection, 
December  1908.  Brand's  inventory  No.  47,103. 
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The  Coinage  of 
California 


The  California  Gold  Rush  which  began  with  discovery 
of  the  precious  substance  in  the  American  River  in  1848, 
forms  one  of  the  most  romantic  chapters  in  American 
history.  Prior  to  this  event,  civilization  for  the  most  part 
stopped  at  the  Mississippi  River.  Vitually  everything  west 
of  that  point  was  undeveloped,  much  of  it  uncharted. 
Coinage  for  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  which  comprised  nearly 
all  of  the  commercial  activity  in  the  United  States,  was  ef¬ 
fected  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  with  a  small  contribution 
being  made  by  the  branch  facilities  at  Dahlonega,  Georgia 
and  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  New  Orleans,  located  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  an  important  trading  port,  and  the 
mint  there  issued  a  steady  stream  of  silver  and  gold  pieces 
for  commerce  in  the  area  and  up  and  down  the  Mississippi. 

Following  the  1848  gold  discovery,  California  became  a 
magnet  for  adventurers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  By  1849, 
tens  of  thousands  had  arrived  to  seek  their  fortunes.  Gold 
was  discovered  in  immense  quantities.  In  the  absence  of  any 
official  mint,  trading  was  done  by  the  "pinch"  (for  small 
amounts),  or  by  weight  through  banking  and  assay  offices. 
Charges  were  levied  each  time  metal  was  evaluated,  as  it 
had  to  be  every  time  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  The  value 
of  gold  varied  from  $10  per  ounce  to  $16  or  more.  Great 
profits  were  earned  by  speculators. 

To  fill  a  need,  assayers,  bankers,  and  entrepreneurs  set 
up  private  coining  facilities.  From  1849  through  the  middle 


of  the  next  decade,  over  a  dozen  firms  issued  coins,  mainly 
of  the  $5,  $10  and  $20  denominations.  Once  the  government 
established  a  mint  in  San  Francisco  in  1854,  the  need  for 
private  coinage  began  to  diminish,  to  end  completely  a  few 
years  later.  By  1860,  nearly  all  of  the  privately-issued  gold 
coins  of  the  preceding  decade  had  been  melted.  By  the  time 
that  collector  interest  developed,  extant  specimens  were  few 
and  far  between. 

Curiously,  the  Philadelphia  Mint  was  the  first  large-scale 
collector  of  such  pieces.  Numerous  examples  were  sent  to 
the  facility  for  assay  and  evaluation,  and  from  these  samples 
many  desirable  pieces  were  set  aside  for  exhibition  in  the 
Mint  Cabinet.  Certain  of  these  coins  are  still  in  the  National 
Collection  held  at  the  Smithonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection  offering  contains  examples 
related  to  this  romantic  California  period.  Offered  on  the 
following  pages  are  a  number  of  important  rarities  struck 
in  gold  as  well  as  several  significant  and  rare  patterns, 
followed  by  a  large  offering  of  small  denomination  pieces. 

As  a  background  to  the  coinage,  a  brief  history  of  the 
California  Gold  Rush  is  given  herewith.  Readers  may  refer 
to  the  present  writer's  Adventures  with  Rare  Coins  and  The 
History  of  United  States  Coinage  as  Illustrated  by  the  Gar¬ 
rett  Collection  books  for  further  details. 


The  California  Gold  Rush 


Toward  the  end  of  1840,  or  the  early  part  of  1841,  gold 
was  discovered  north  of  Los  Angeles.  During  the  next  several 
years,  hundreds  of  people  descended  upon  the  site,  located 
on  the  San  Francisco  Rancho.  A  sample  of  metal  from  this 
area,  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  1842,  revealed  that 
the  native  metal  was  92.6  percent  pure  gold.  Although 
perhaps  $6,000  to  $8,000  per  year  value  of  bullion  was  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  area,  the  early  discovery  was  virtually 
forgotten  in  light  of  the  spectacular  events  which  commenced 
in  1848. 

John  A.  Sutter,  a  Swiss,  founded  in  1839  a  fort  bearing 
his  name  at  the  present-day  location  of  Sacramento.  The 
compound  was  a  rough  rectangle  about  500  feet  long  by  150 
feet  wide  enclosed  within  adobe  walls.  On  the  inside  were 
various  shops,  stores,  craftsmen,  parade  grounds,  and  other 
facilities.  Sutter's  Fort  was  the  focal  point  for  several  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles  of  farming  and  ranching  activity.  Sutter 
himself  in  December  1847  reported  owning  12,000  cattle, 
2,000  horses  and  mules,  nearly  15,000  sheep,  and  1,000 


hogs.  Several  hundred  people  lived  in  and  around  the  fort, 
engaging  in  ranching  and  other  occupations. 

Seeking  to  expand  his  activities,  Sutter  envisioned 
establishing  a  sawmill  to  the  west  in  the  foothills  of  the 
mountains,  where  lumber  was  plentiful.  At  the  time  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  lumber  from  distant  areas,  notably  the 
coastal  region.  Fencing,  houses,  and  other  construction  pro¬ 
jects  furnished  a  demand  for  timber,  which  continued  to  be 
in  short  supply. 

Sutter  directed  one  of  his  employees,  James  Wilson  Mar¬ 
shall,  to  locate  a  suitable  sawmill  site  with  an  adequate  water 
supply  for  power.  Several  excursions  were  made  until  a  spot 
in  the  Sierra  foothills  about  40  miles  above  Sutter's  Fort  on 
the  bank  of  the  American  River,  at  a  place  called  Columa 
(later  called  Coloma),  was  found.  Construction  of  the  mill 
began  in  August  1847.  By  New  Year's  day  1848,  three  cabins 
had  been  constructed  for  housing,  and  the  main  frame  of 
the  mill  had  been  erected.  Indians  were  engaged  as  laborers. 
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A  mill  channel  or  race  was  built  by  using  an  existing  dry 
stream  bed  parallel  to  the  American  River  and  diverting 
water  into  it.  To  deepen  the  channel  each  day  the  larger 
stones  were  removed  by  hand,  sometimes  with  the  assistance 
of  blasting.  Then  during  the  night  the  water  would  rush 
through  and  carry  away  dirt,  sand,  and  smaller  particles. 

Early  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  January  24,  1848, 
Marshall,  who  was  inspecting  work  in  progress,  noticed 
some  gleaming  yellow  flakes  among  the  pebbles  on  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Could  it  be  gold?  He  wasn't  sure.  “Boys,  I  believe  I 
have  found  a  gold  mine,"  he  told  his  companions  that  eve¬ 
ning,  but  his  remarks  were  met  with  skepticism. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  again  visited  the  mill  race. 
About  six  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water  he  saw  a 
small  yellow  nugget.  Was  it  gold  or  was  it  something  else? 
Again,  Marshall  was  unsure.  He  took  the  nugget  and  pound¬ 
ed  it  between  two  stones  and  saw  it  flatten  slightly.  It  must 
be  gold!  Years  later,  historian  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  was 
to  write:  “the  mighty  secret  of  the  Sierra  stood  revealed!" 

Marshall  and  his  co-workers  wasted  no  time.  Soon  they 
had  gathered  several  ounces  of  the  metal.  A  few  days  later 
Marshall  went  back  to  Sutter  and  requested  a  private 
meeting  with  him.  Following  instructions  outlined  in  an  en¬ 
cyclopedia,  an  assay  was  performed.  Soon,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  gold  indeed  had  been  found  on  the  American 
River.  Sutter  returned  with  Marshall  to  the  sawmill.  Explora¬ 
tions  revealed  that  gold  existed  all  along  the  American  River 
and  the  nearby  ravines  and  tributary  creeks. 

Sutter  viewed  the  gold  discovery  as  an  unfortunate  situa¬ 
tion.  While  the  men  profited  from  several  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  extra  income,  to  Sutter  the  finding  of  gold  meant 
a  delay  in  his  project.  After  discussions  he  persuaded  the 
men  at  the  mill  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret  for  six  weeks, 
by  which  time  it  was  hoped  that  the  mill  would  be  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  workers  cheerfully  agreed,  for  the  steady  wages 
of  mill  construction  were  more  attractive  than  the  unknown 
possibilities  of  finding  gold.  Besides,  gold  still  could  be 
gathered  in  their  spare  time. 

While  Sutter  urged  secrecy  by  others,  he  himself  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  spread  news  of  the  find.  Writing 
to  an  acquaintance  on  February  10,  1848,  he  said:  “I  have 
made  a  discovery  of  a  gold  mine,  which,  according  to  ex¬ 
periments  we  have  made,  is  extraordinarily  rich." 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  mill  the  workers  spent  all  of  their 
extra  waking  hours  looking  for  gold,  with  spectacular 
results.  Marshall,  accompanied  by  James  Gregson,  found 
at  a  place  in  the  river  three  miles  distant  "a  pint  of  gold," 
according  to  reports.  In  the  last  week  of  February,  several 
Mormons  who  had  heard  of  the  discovery  visited  Marshall 
and  requested  permission  to  search  for  gold.  This  was 
granted,  and  the  Mormons  met  with  instant  success.  At  a 
time  when  a  good  day's  salary  was  a  dollar,  it  was  not 
unusual  to  find  $10,  $20,  or  even  far  more  worth  of  gold. 
However,  despite  all  the  distractions,  the  sawmill  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  began  operations  in  March. 


Word  continued  to  spread,  and  before  long  it  was  news 
in  San  Francisco,  the  first  notice  coming  on  March  15,  1848 
in  the  Californian: 

Gold  mine  found.  In  the  newly  made  raceway  at  the 
sawmill  recently  erected  by  Captain  Sutter  on  the 
American  fork  gold  has  been  found  in  considerable 
quantities.  One  person  brought  $30  worth  to  New 
Helvetia  [Sutter's  Fort],  gathered  there  in  a  short  time. 
California  is  no  doubt  rich  in  mineral  wealth;  great 
chances  here  for  scientific  capitalists.  Gold  has  been 
found  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

More  newspaper  notices  appeared.  Before  long,  a  fever 
swept  San  Francisco  and  adjacent  areas.  Many  quit  their 
jobs,  put  their  affairs  in  order,  shuttered  their  businesses, 
and  headed  for  the  "gold  diggings,"  as  they  were  called.  Dur¬ 
ing  May  1848  it  was  estimated  that  800  miners  were  work¬ 
ing  the  streams  and  ravines  for  30  miles  to  each  side  of  the 
original  discovery  spot.  By  June  the  number  was  estimated 
at  2,000.  While  perhaps  100  families  came  with  tents,  prop¬ 
er  provisions,  and  teams,  most  adventurers  had  packed  hur¬ 
riedly  with  little  thought  for  the  future  and  had  come  with 
little  other  than  clothes  and  a  few  implements.  By  July  the 
figure  of  miners  in  the  area  was  put  at  4,000,  to  increase 
by  10,000  by  the  following  October.  Not  counted  were  many 
Indian  laborers  who  were  hired  to  help. 

A  census  taken  in  San  Francisco  in  March  1848  showed 
a  population  of  812  people,  of  whom  177  were  women  and 
60  were  children.  By  the  middle  of  June  1848  and  estimated 
three-quarters  of  the  adult  male  population  had  gone  to  the 
mines.  Businesses  were  vacant,  "for  sale"  signs  were  posted 
on  numerous  buildings  and  real  estate  parcels,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco's  only  two  newspapers  were  temporarily  closed  for  lack 
of  workers  and  readers.  As  its  swan  song,  the  Californian 
noted  in  its  final  issue: 

The  whole  country  from  San  Francisco  to  Los 
Angeles  and  from  the  seashore  to  the  base  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  resounds  to  the  sordid  cry  of  gold!  GOLD!! 
GOLD!!!  While  the  field  is  left  half  planted,  the  house 
half  built,  and  everything  neglected  but  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  shovels  and  pick-axes,  and  the  means  of 
transportation  to  the  spot  where  one  man  obtained 
$128  worth  of  real  stuff  in  one  day's  washing,  and  the 
average  for  all  concerned  is  $20  per  diem. 

By  the  end  of  the  summer,  business  revived  somewhat 
in  San  Francisco,  the  Californian  resumed  publication,  and 
the  town  was  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  major  city. 
Numerous  merchants  found  it  was  more  profitable  to  sell 
goods  to  the  miners  than  to  look  for  gold. 

The  value  of  the  precious  metal  in  its  unrefined  state 
varied  from  about  $12  to  $14  per  ounce,  although  transac¬ 
tions  also  took  place  at  lower  and  higher  figures.  In  the  gold 
discovery  area,  the  metal  actually  was  "common,"  and  the 
price  of  everyday  articles  such  as  shovels,  butter,  eggs,  and 
other  provisions  rose  fantastically  in  terms  of  gold.  It  was 
not  at  all  unusual  to  give  an  ounce  of  gold  for  a  provision 
which  might  cost  $2  or  $3  in  a  more  civilized  area. 
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The  first  gold  from  California  arrived  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  on  December  8,  1848  and  was  assayed  as  being  worth 
a  few  cents  over  $18  per  ounce. 

As  winter  approached  in  1848,  the  weather  in  the  gold 
fields  became  cold.  Many  miners  returned  to  San  Francisco 
to  wait  out  the  season.  Others  stayed  in  the  mountains  and 
spent  their  spare  time  drinking,  gambling,  and  dreaming  of 
how  to  spend  their  riches.  By  January  1849  Sutter's  Fort  was 
a  shambles.  Most  employees  had  left  for  the  gold  fields,  and 
Sutter  could  not  afford  to  meet  the  high  demand  of  the  few 
who  remained.  The  shops,  mills,  and  other  enterprises 
within  the  fort  were  idled.  Sutter's  cattle,  untended,  became 
wild. 

Initial  news  of  the  discovery  was  confined  to  California. 
However,  soon  the  Gold  Rush  was  the  topic  of  the  day  in 
Oregon  to  the  north,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  west,  and 
Mexico  to  the  south.  One  observer  estimated  that  two-thirds 
of  the  white  population  of  Oregon  had  left  for  California 
by  autumn  1848. 

The  first  official  notice  of  a  California  gold  strike  was 
received  at  Washington,  D.C.  in  the  middle  of  September. 
Scattered  announcements  appeared  as  a  result.  The  first  to 
generate  excitement  on  a  broad  scale  was  an  article  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  dated  September  20,  1848,  after  which  other 
eastern  editors  competed  with  each  other  to  spread  and 
dramatize  the  news.  In  the  absence  of  very  little  factual  in¬ 
formation,  scraps  of  news  were  expanded  and  embellished 
almost  beyond  recognition.  It  seems  as  though  a  fortune 
could  be  made  in  a  day  by  anyone  caring  to  pack  up  and 
head  for  that  distant  western  land. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  ran  an  article  which 
read: 

At  present  the  people  are  running  over  the  country 
and  picking  it  out  of  the  earth  here  and  there,  just  as 
1,000  hogs  let  loose  in  a  forest,  would  root  up  ground 
nuts.  Some  get  eight  to  ten  ounces  a  day,  and  the  least 
active  get  one  or  two  ounces.  They  make  the  most  who 
employ  the  wild  Indians  to  hunt  it  for  them.  There  was 
one  man  who  had  60  Indians  in  his  employ;  his  prof¬ 
its  are  $1  a  minute. 

Gold  fever  swept  America.  On  the  East  Coast  notices  were 
posted  of  clipper  ships  and  other  vessels  leaving  for  San 
Francisco.  Some  adventurers  took  the  long  route  around 
Cape  Horn  at  the  tip  of  South  America,  while  others  took 
one  ship  to  Panama,  crossed  the  narrow  strip  of  land  there 
(often  at  the  peril  of  disease),  and  then  bordered  another 
ship  for  the  final  journey  northward  to  San  Francisco. 
However,  the  most  popular  route  was  overland,  usually 
beginning  at  St.  Joseph  or  Independence,  Missouri  as  the 
jumping-off  spot.  In  these  cities  adventurers— single  in¬ 
dividuals,  families,  groups  and  companies— gathered  to 
form  caravans.  In  contrast  with  the  sea  route  which  was  ex¬ 
pensive  if  passage  could  be  found  at  all,  the  overland  routes 
afforded  the  possibility  of  even  the  most  impoverished  per¬ 
son  going  west.  Some  came  with  scarcely  more  than  the 
clothes  on  their  backs  and  the  shoes  on  their  feet.  Others 


were  over-equipped  and  brought  with  them  pets,  extra 
household  appliances,  machinery,  and  all  sorts  of  gadgets. 

By  early  April  1849  about  20,000  people  were  at  the  fron¬ 
tier  preparing  to  head  westward  as  soon  as  spring  came  and 
there  was  sufficient  grass  to  feed  the  horses,  oxen,  and  cat¬ 
tle.  Early  in  May  the  first  group  left,  and  for  the  next  month 
the  trail  westward  was  one  unbroken  procession  of  people, 
cattle,  and  wagons  streaming  westward. 

Many  stories  were  later  recounted  of  the  initial  euphoria, 
nights  around  a  campfire  enclosed  by  circled  wagons,  and 
golden  dreams.  Soon,  reality  set  in,  and  the  romance  fad¬ 
ed.  Torrential  rains,  sand  storms,  an  epidemic  of  cholera, 
diseased  and  dying  oxen,  trouble  with  the  Indians,  and  other 
hazards  took  their  toll.  As  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  ap¬ 
proached,  the  journey  became  a  hardship.  Many  wagons 
and  provisions  were  abandoned  alongside  the  trail,  and 
numerous  were  the  grave  markers  indicating  seekers  who 
never  quite  made  it  to  the  land  of  gold.  It  was  estimated 
that  by  the  end  of  1849,  nine-tenths  of  the  emigrants  arriv¬ 
ing  in  California  or  approaching  it  were  on  foot  and  had 
little  in  the  way  of  food  and  provisions.  In  that  year  it  is 
believed  that  23,000  Americans  and  16,000  foreigners  ar¬ 
rived  by  sea,  with  42,000  coming  overland.  Many  others 
came  northward  from  Mexico.  Close  to  100,000  people  were 
lured  to  the  gold  district. 

During  the  first  year  or  two,  gold  was  in  profusion. 
Money  often  lost  its  meaning.  The  wage  of  common  laborers 
increased  to  $10  with  craftsmen  earning  $12  to  $20  per  day. 
A  wagon  and  a  team  cost  $50  per  day  to  hire,  a  doctor 
charged  $50  to  $100  for  a  visit,  and  on  occasion  eggs  sold 
for  $3  each,  flour  sold  for  $8  per  barrel,  and  a  horse  nor¬ 
mally  worth  $6  traded  for  $300. 

By  1850,  most  of  the  gold  that  was  to  be  easily  found  had 
been  located.  Many  who  dreamed  of  finding  an  ounce  or 
two  per  day  had  to  work  for  wages  as  part  of  a  larger  min¬ 
ing  company.  Independent  gold  seekers  became  fewer  and 
fewer.  Commercial  companies  engaged  in  gold  extraction 
on  a  large  scale,  often  diverting  entire  rivers  to  mine  the 
stream  beds,  or  employing  hydraulic  nozzles  to  wash  away 
entire  hillsides.  The  amount  of  gold  found  will  never  be 
known  for  sure.  Bancroft  estimated  that  a  total  of 
$456,000,000  worth  of  metal  was  extracted  from  1848 
through  1856. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Gold  Rush,  coins  were  scarce 
in  circulation.  Paper  money,  widely  used  in  the  East,  was 
not  to  be  seen  in  California.  Copper  coins  did  not  circulate 
there  either.  Rather,  money  consisted  of  silver  and  gold 
coins,  mostly  of  the  denominations  of  25  cents  upward. 
Before  long,  the  influx  of  gold  seekers  was  such  that  coins 
were  few  and  far  between.  Transactions  in  the  gold  fields 
were  apt  to  take  place  in  the  form  of  dust  or  nuggets  which 
were  measured  by  the  pinch  for  small  purchases  or  on  a 
balance  scale  for  larger.  In  the  summer  of  1848  a  crisis  arose 
in  San  Francisco.  United  States  customs  regulations  provided 
that  duties  on  imported  items  could  only  be  paid  in  coins, 
and  yet  few  coins  were  available  for  this  purpose.  Accord- 
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This  engraving,  from  a  nineteenth  century  book,  shows  gold  mining  in  a  California  stream.  Such  scenes  fired  the  im¬ 
agination  of  those  back  East  and  prompted  thousands  to  seek  their  fortunes. 


ingly.  Col.  R.B.  Mason  instructed  the  customs  collector  to 
accept  gold  dust  at  the  rate  of  $16  per  ounce,  but  soon  realiz¬ 
ing  that  this  was  illegal  under  government  statutes,  he  came 
up  with  a  compromise.  Merchants  importing  goods  could 
deposit  gold  dust  at  the  customs  house  at  the  rate  of  $10 
per  ounce  as  a  security,  with  a  provision  that  it  be  redeemed 
in  coin  within  60  days.  Otherwise  the  gold  dust  would  be 
sold  at  auction.  The  few  speculators  who  were  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  coins  to  use  in  the  auction  were  able  to  buy  gold  dust 
from  $6  to  $8  per  ounce  while  the  merchants  stood  by 
helplessly.  Later  this  order  was  modified  to  place  a  base  price 
of  $10  per  ounce  so  that  the  government  would  not  lose 
money.  Mason  knew  that  a  large  amount  of  gold  dust  would 
be  received,  perhaps  $10,000  to  $20,000  worth  at  a  time. 
Should  the  gold  dust  be  auctioned  and  bring  less  than  $10 
per  ounce  there  would  be  a  shortage  in  the  government 
books.  The  base  price  of  $10  per  ounce  might  mean  that 
certain  quantities  of  gold  dust  would  remain  unsold,  leav¬ 
ing  Mason  responsible  for  the  actual  payment.  To  remedy 
this  and  other  problems,  he  recommended  that  a  mint  be 
established  to  convert  gold  dust  into  coins. 

Another  problem  arose  when  Oriental  merchants,  a  main 
source  of  supply  to  San  Francisco,  demanded  silver  bullion 
and  coins  in  payment  for  the  merchandise;  gold  was  not  in 
favor  with  them.  The  few  silver  coins  which  could  be  had 
were  purchasable  only  by  offering  a  premium  in  gold. 

Hence,  the  miner  or  merchant  possessing  gold  dust  or  nug¬ 
gets  had  great  difficulty  exchanging  it  for  coin.  And,  when 
the  exchange  was  made,  it  was  often  executed  by  paying 
a  large  premium. 


On  September  9,  1848,  a  large  public  gathering  was  held 
during  which  the  value  of  gold  dust  was  established  at  $16 
per  ounce.  There  was  much  dissatisfaction  with  this  deci¬ 
sion  for  it  was  felt  that  much  of  the  gold  was  of  high  purity 
and  should  command  $18  or  more. 

To  fill  this  gap,  various  individuals,  bankers,  and  others 
produced  private  gold  coins.  The  first  of  these  apparently 
were  the  $5  issues  minted  by  Norris,  Gregg  &  Norris.  Shortly 
thereafter,  Moffat  &  Company,  assayers  and  gold  brokers, 
issued  rectangular  ingots  of  gold  of  several  denominations, 
predominantly  the  $16  value,  a  figure  which  coincided  with 
the  value  of  an  ounce  of  gold  at  the  time.  Also  around  that 
time,  the  summer  of  1849,  $5  and  $10  gold  pieces  minted 
by  the  firm  appeared.  By  the  end  of  the  1849  year,  many 
other  private  coiners  were  active.  Some  firms  produced  fair¬ 
ly  large  quantities  of  pieces.  Others  apparently  never  prog¬ 
ressed  beyond  the  pattern  or  experimental  phase.  The 
Massachusetts  &  California  Company  is  an  example  of  the 
latter.  It  is  probable  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  coins  bearing 
their  imprint  were  made  as  patterns  and  were  produced  in 
the  East,  not  from  California  metal. 

Dubosq,  Ormsby,  Baldwin,  Kellogg,  and  several  other 
companies  engaged  in  business  over  the  next  few  years. 
Finally,  the  United  States  government  took  action,  and  in 
1851  the  United  States  Assay  Office  of  Gold  opened  its 
doors.  Three  years  later,  in  1854,  the  San  Francisco  Mint 
commenced  business,  utilizing  certain  equipment  from  the 
earlier  facility.  The  need  for  private  coinage  diminished  after 
the  government  got  into  the  act,  but  still  it  was  reported 
on  May  1,  1855  that  Kellogg  &  Company,  one  of  the  best- 
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known  of  the  private  mints,  was  producing  a  quantity  of 
coins  vastly  greater  than  the  United  States  Mint  in  the  same 
city.  It  was  noted  that  about  $1.5  million  was  the  largest 
coinage  per  month  from  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  whereas 
Kellogg  &  Company  for  many  weeks  made  from  $60,000 
to  $80,000  worth  of  coins  per  day. 

The  confused  state  of  circulating  coinage  as  late  as  the 
autumn  of  1855  is  indicated  by  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Alta  California  on  October  23rd  of  that  year: 

There  probably  never  has  been  any  single  State  in 
the  Union  so  imposed  upon  with  a  mixed  and  debased 
currency  as  California.  Even  before  her  adoption  into 
the  Union  as  one  of  the  Federal  States  the  evil  began, 
and  the  old  Spanish  or  Mexican  currency  of  Ounces 
and  Dollars  and  their  subdivisions  was  interfered  with 
by  clipped  coins  from  the  southern  coast,  adulterated 
Dollars  from  Bolivia,  "Milreis"  from  Brazil,  and  other 
pieces  the  value  of  which  would  puzzle  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  to  determine.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  un¬ 
told  quantities  in  our  mountains  created  a  still  greater 
demand  for  coin,  which  had  to  be  supplied  by  some 
means  or  other,  and  in  the  absence  of  legalized  issues 
private  coiners  commenced  operations,  and  we  had 
"Beaver"  pieces  from  Oregon,  Mormon  coin,  both 
from  Utah  and  various  points  in  the  State,  not  to  speak 
of  "S.  M.  V.,"  "Wright's  Miners'  Bank,"  "Baldwin's 
Half  Eagles,"  etc.  These  have  all  passed  away, 
although  many  of  them  were  practically  a  "shave"  on 
the  recipient,  in  value,  they  answered  a  good  purpose. 
The  presence  of  an  assayer,  be  he  good  or  bad,  helped 
the  miners  by  establishing  a  standard  of  gold,  and  by 
the  time  that  Mr.  Humbert  (a  man  who  has  done  more 
than  any  single  person  we  know  of,  and  has  met  with 
no  reward  at  all  commensurate  with  his  services)  had 
got  through  his  labors  as  a  United  States  officer,  most 
of  them  had  disappeared. 

The  age  of  gold  having  passed  away,  that  of  silver 
came  into  full  operation  and  we  were  deluged  with 
Francs,  Pistareens,  Double  Reals,  and  countless  other 
pieces  all  going  to  represent  Quarter  Dollars,  and  rang¬ 
ing  in  value  from  16  to  183/4  cents.  We  need  not  recall 
to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  the  position  of  our 
currency  a  year  ago.  It  presented  a  perfect  anomaly. 
Four  single  Francs  for  all  purposes  of  business  equalled 
in  value  a  single  piece  of  Five  Francs.  Four  Pistareens 
(sixty-four  cents)  ranked  as  equal  to  a  Spanish  milled 
Dollar,  worth  with  the  premium  certainly  $1.05.  The 
New  Granada  eighty-cent  Dollar  was  equally  worth 
$1.05  (the  Spanish  milled  Dollar),  and  sixty-four  cents 
(say,  four  pistareens).  Everything  in  a  word  was  con¬ 
fusion,  worse  confounded. 

The  evil  at  last  was  so  great  that  it  bacame  im¬ 
perative  on  the  part  of  the  bullion  dealers  to  make  an 
effort  to  stop  its  course.  The  importation  of  Francs, 
which  had  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  by  out¬ 
side  operators  at  few  foreign  houses,  was  stopped  by 


the  action  of  the  bankers  in  refusing  to  take  them  for 
more  than  twenty  cents,  which,  although  representing 
a  trifle  over  their  real  value,  sufficed  to  drive  them  out 
of  circulation.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  the  rate  became 
reduced  in  banks  the  value  sank  still  further  outside, 
and  in  common  trade  they  were  passed  for  only  12Vi 
cents,  or  7Vi  cents  less  than  they  were  actually  worth. 

The  movement  made  last  year  was  a  good  one,  but 
it  did  not  go  far  enough.  We  might  almost  say  now 
that  the  ages  of  both  silver  and  gold  were  past,  but 
that  the  age  of  brass  had  set  in.  We  have  at  present 
in  circulation  a  Pistareen  (value  16  cents);  the  Chile 
Double  Real  (value  about  19  cents);  the  Rupee  (value 
44  cents),  and  a  number  of  German  and  Spanish  coins, 
the  value  of  which  we  cannot  at  the  moment  deter¬ 
mine,  but  which  all  pass  in  common  for  twenty-five 
cents,  the  Rupee  ranking  at  fifty  cents,  or  six  cents 
more  than  its  actual  value.  We  also  have  the 
Sovereign,  passing  for  $5,  when  its  actual  value  is  but 
$4.85;  the  Napoleon,  value  $3.88,  passing  for  $4,  and 
Thalers,  $3.88,  and  Double-Thalers,  $7.74,  circulating 
for  a  large  advance  on  their  actual  worth... 

By  early  1856,  notwithstanding  the  mint  production  of 
several  million  dollars'  worth  of  gold  each  month,  private 
coins  circulated  as  extensively  as  ever  in  San  Francisco  and 
made  up  nearly  the  entire  bulk  of  pieces  seen  in  trade.  At 
the  time  no  private  coins  were  being  struck,  Wass,  Molitor 
&  Co.  and  Kellogg  having  ceased  operations  the  year  before. 
It  is  estimated  that  early  in  1856  from  $5  to  $8  million  worth 
of  private  coins  were  in  circulation.  By  the  end  of  1856 
several  conferences  were  held  by  merchants  and  bankers  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  state's  currency  to  a  more  stable 
basis.  On  March  25,  1856,  at  the  office  of  Alsop  &  Co.,  it 
was  resolved  that: 

In  our  opinion  the  time  has  arrived  for  placing  the 
currency  of  the  State  on  a  sound  basis,  and  that  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  as  currency  private  coinage  is  attended 
with  present  inconvenience  and  possible  loss  to  the 
community.  Resolved,  that  we  use  all  legitimate  means 
to  discountenance  the  circulation  of  private  and  illegal 
coin. 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  April  10,  1856,  commenting 
on  the  situation  among  merchants  and  bankers,  told  of  an 
interesting  coinage  of  Mexican  pieces  in  San  Francisco,  and 
gave  other  views: 

The  interests  of  larger  merchants  are  undoubtedly 
more  directly  affected  at  present  then  the  smaller  ones; 
but  a  further  inquiry  will  show  that,  in  looking  after 
their  own  interests,  they  are  also  acting  for  the  good 
of  all.  At  some  time  or  other  this  private  coinage  must 
cease,  and  that  of  the  Mint  be  the  only  currency.  It 
is  right  that  it  should  be  so,  because  in  the  Mint,  the 
public  has  the  only  sure  guaranty  that  they  will  be  pro¬ 
tected.  In  the  absence  of  a  Mint  to  supply  our  wants, 
private  coinage  has  been  of  much  benefit  to  our  peo¬ 
ple;  but  that  time  has  passed,  and  the  question  arises 
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whether  this  coinage  should  not  be  stopped  at  once? 
We  think  it  should  be,  and  the  loss  of  one-half  per¬ 
cent  had  better  be  suffered  now  at  the  present  then  at 
the  latter  on  a  much  larger  sum.  The  bankers  of  course 
feel  a  reluctance  to  start  this  matter,  because  it  will 
be  thrown  back  at  them  that  they  had  an  active  part 
in  getting  the  money  in  circulation,  and  this  the 
bankers  cannot  deny.  They  will,  however  suffer  their 
proportion  of  the  loss,  for  until  there  be  a  general 
agreement  to  refuse  this  coin  the  bankers  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  take  it  at  the  counter,  and  all  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  "work  it  off"  will  prove  ineffectual. 

Problems  continued  through  the  summer  of  1856.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  gold  coins  of  specified  standard  weight  and  value 
for  export  became  so  great  that  the  entire  production  of  the 
San  Francisco  Mint  was  shipped  to  distant  areas  in  payment 
for  goods  as  soon  as  it  was  released.  The  closing  of  the  San 
Francisco  Mint  for  repairs  in  September  further  aggravated 
the  situation  and  caused  the  supply  of  private  gold  coins 
in  circulation  to  be  reduced  further,  as  numerous  pieces  were 
used  in  export  transactions.  On  September  19,  1856  Prices 
Current  noted  that  unless  something  was  done  the  private 
coiners  would  have  to  resume  production. 


Within  a  month  the  San  Francisco  Mint  reopened. 
Gradually,  private  coins  were  replaced  by  government  ones. 
Within  a  few  years,  the  remaining  examples  of  private 
coinage  had  disappeared  from  circulation  and  were  regard¬ 
ed  as  curiosities.  By  the  1860s,  numismatists  had  developed 
an  appetite  for  them,  and  by  a  decade  later  several  collec¬ 
tors  had  significant  groups  in  their  holdings. 

In  later  years  the  private  coins  of  California  and  other 
areas  formed  the  object  of  study  for  numerous  scholars.  The 
first  important  publication  on  California  issues  was  The 
Private  Gold  Coinage  of  California,  1849-1855,  by  Edgar 
H.  Adams,  which  appeared  in  serial  form  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Numismatics,  then  in  book  form  in  1913.  Later 
contributions  to  the  fund  of  information  include  Pioneer 
Gold  Coinage  in  the  West,  1848-1861  (Henry  H.  Clifford, 
1961),  The  History  of  United  States  Coinage  as  Illustrated 
by  the  Garrett  Collection,  (Q.  David  Bowers,  1979),  and 
Private  Gold  Coins  and  Patterns  of  the  United  States 
(Donald  H.  Kagin,  1981). 


Cincinnati  Mining  &  Trading  Company  $10  Gold 

Overstruck  on  an  Ormsby  $10 
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1539  1849  Cincinnati  Mining  &  Trading  Company  $10  gold.  256.7  grains. 

Reeded  edge.  Extremely  Fine-40.  An  amazing  piece  which  is  clearly 
overstruck  on  a  J.S.  Ormsby  &  Company  $10  (which  in  itself  is  a 
great  rarity).  A  spectacular  "two-in-one"  rarity  of  legendary 
proportions. 


The  obverse  of  the  piece  portrays  an  Indian  with  plumed  head¬ 
dress.  The  inscription  CINCINNATI  MINING  &  TRADING  COM¬ 
PANY.  surrounds.  The  reverse  depicts  a  finely-detailed  eagle  with 
thin  wings,  holding  a  shield,  and  perched  on  a  bundle  of  branches. 
The  inscription  CALIFORNIA  TEN  DOLLARS,  is  above,  and  the 
date  1849.  is  below. 
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Lot  1539,  continued 


The  obverse  die  is  bisected  by  a  very  light  crack  which  runs  ver¬ 
tically  from  the  bottom  border  through  the  neck  of  the  Indian  and 
continues  almost  inperceptibly  through  the  G  of  MINING  to  the 
border.  An  additional  break,  also  very  light,  runs  from  the  back 
of  the  Indian's  head  through  the  left  upright  of  the  M  in  COMPANY 
into  the  border.  What  appears  to  be  a  trace  of  still  another  break, 
almost  subliminal  in  its  lightness,  extends  from  the  bridge  of  the 
Indian's  nose  leftward  into  the  field. 

The  reverse  die  likewise  has  prominent  breaks,  one  of  which  begins 
at  or  near  the  bottom  border,  continues  upward  through  the  8  in 
1849,  through  the  right-hand  side  of  the  shield,  along  the  eagle's 
wing,  and  through  the  bottom  right  of  the  E  of  TEN  to  the  border. 
Another  break  extends  from  the  border  at  the  left  through  the  upright 
of  F  in  CALIFORNIA  to  the  lower  mandible  of  the  eagle.  Still  another 
break  is  at  the  right,  beginning  at  the  border,  continuing  though 
the  right  portion  of  the  R  in  DOLLARS,  through  the  field,  through 
the  eagle's  wing,  ending  in  the  body  of  the  eagle. 

Considering  that  the  coinage  of  the  Cincinnati  Mining  &  Trading 
Company  $10  was  extremely  limited,  the  dies  must  have  been  in¬ 
correctly  hardened  or  improperly  prepared  to  have  broken  almost 
immediately  after  they  first  came  into  use.  The  Garrett  Collection 
coin  sold  by  us  for  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1980,  Lot  885 
of  that  sale,  while  not  an  overstrike  on  an  Ormsby  coin,  displayed 
identical  breaks  and  must  have  been  struck  around  the  same  time. 
The  plate  specimen  on  page  283  of  Donald  H.  Kagin's  Private  Gold 
Coins  and  Patterns  of  the  United  States  displays  similar  breaks,  as 
does  the  example  illustrated  on  page  229  of  A  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Coins. 

We  are  aware  of  just  five  known  specimens  in  gold,  one  of  which 
is  permanently  impounded  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  As  such, 
the  piece  here  offered  is  one  of  America's  foremost  private  gold 
rarities. 

As  an  overstrike  on  an  Ormsby  piece,  the  variation  is  believed 
to  be  absolutely  unique.  Indeed,  as  a  general  type,  we  can  trace  no 
example  of  any  territorial  or  pioneer  gold  issue  struck  over  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  another  private  coiner  (although  three  overstrikes  on  United 
States  gold  coins  are  known  in  other  series  and  certain  pattern  issues 
in  various  series  are  known  overstruck  on  copper  and  silver  coins). 
The  overstrike  feature  adds  an  extra  dimension  to  a  piece  which 
is  an  extreme  rarity  in  its  own  right. 

Writing  in  1912  (before  Virgil  M.  Brand  acquired  the  piece  here 
offered),  Edgar  H.  Adams  noted: 

There  are  four  known  specimens  of  this  piece,  which  weigh 
258  grains,  and  have  an  intrinsic  value  of  $9.70.  One  of  these 
is  in  the  Philadelphia  Mint  Cabinet,  another  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Virgil  M.  Brand,  a  third  was  disposed  in  Philadelphia 
in  1908,  and  the  fourth  at  the  Zabriskie  sale  in  1909. 

Adams  was  able  to  locate  very  little  factual  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  Cincinnati  Mining  &  Trading  Company.  He  noted  that 
Almarin  B.  Paul,  of  San  Francisco,  who  conducted  an  extensive 
business  in  Sacramento  in  1849  and  1850,  and  through  whose  hands 
passed  many  of  the  private  issues,  stated  that  neither  he  nor  any 
of  the  pioneers  with  whom  he  had  consulted  remembered  seeing  any 
of  these  in  circulation.  Adams  went  on  to  say:  "It  is  very  likely  that 


those  known  were  simply  trial  pieces,  struck  in  gold,  and  that  for 
some  reason  the  company  which  contemplated  their  issue  abandoned 
the  plan.  The  design  was  markedly  different  from  those  of  the  other 
private  coins." 

It  may  well  be  the  case  that  the  Cincinnati  Mining  &  Trading  Com¬ 
pany  was  an  unrealized  dream.  Its  activities  are  today  shrouded  by 
the  veil  of  time,  and  its  very  existence  at  any  time  in  California  is 
subject  to  controversy.  However,  the  present  piece,  overstruck  on 
an  Ormsby  coin  made  in  California,  makes  probable  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  issue  in  that  state. 

The  writer  speculates  that  in  1849  it  was  desired  to  test  the  dies 
(which  were  probably  made  in  the  East)  and  to  issue  some  "samples," 
possibly  to  announce  the  existence  of  the  firm  and  to  show  its  im¬ 
portance.  Obviously,  gold  planchets  would  have  been  required.  The 
most  logical  planchet  would  have  been  a  $10  government-issue  gold 
coin,  but  these  were  rare  in  circulation,  so  in  the  present  instance 
an  Ormsby  piece  was  utilized.  Ormsby  $10  issues  were  once  plen¬ 
tiful  in  California,  although  in  later  years  they  became  extreme 
rarities.  An  assay  of  an  example  performed  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
showed  an  intrinsic  value  of  $9.37.  There  would  have  been  no  com¬ 
mercial  advantage  to  striking  Cincinnati  pieces  over  Ormsby  issues, 
for  the  Cincinnati  Mining  &  Trading  Company  was  a  virtually 
unknown  entity,  and  its  coins  would  not  have  been  more  readily 
accepted  in  the  channels  of  commerce  than  those  of  Ormsby. 

John  J.  Ford,  Jr.  related  to  the  present  cataloguer  that  it  is  his  belief 
that  Cincinnati  Mining  &  Trading  Company  coins  were  issued  by 
the  firm  of  Broderick  &  Kohler.  The  first  principal  of  this  firm  went 
on  to  become  a  United  States  senator  from  California,  while  Kohler 
was  appointed  California  state  assayer.  He  posits  that  Broderick 
and  Kohler  may  have  acquired  the  Cincinnati  Mining  &  Trading 
Company  dies  from  members  of  the  firm  when  it  disintegrated  upon 
reaching  California. 

The  company  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  many  composed  in 
the  East  by  investors  eager  to  reap  profits  by  producing  coins  in 
California.  The  firm  was  officially  known  as  the  California  Mining 
&  Trading  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  J.H.  Leavering  served  as  presi¬ 
dent,  W.B.  Norman  as  vice-president,  David  Kinsey  as  treasurer, 
Samuel  T.  Jones  as  secretary,  and  A.H.  Colton  as  bookkeeper.  The 
firm's  Board  of  Finance  was  composed  of  Joseph  Talbert,  C.W.  Let¬ 
ter,  and  L.M.  Rogers.  Nearly  four  dozen  other  individuals  wre  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  lengthy  roster  of  the  company's  regular  members. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  reported  on  March  10,  1849  that  the 
steamer  Bay  State  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Collier  departed 
from  Cincinnati  for  a  trip  down  the  Ohio  River  with  the  Cincinnati 
Company  on  board.  Another  paper.  The  New  York  Tribune  of 
March  18,  1849  stated  that  on  that  same  March  10th  date,  the 
members  of  the  Cincinnati  Company  started  overland  by  way  of 
St.  Louis.  The  same  periodical  on  July  7,  1849  printed  a  letter  dated 
May  17th  written  to  a  Cincinnati  newspaper  by  a  member  of  an 
overland  company.  While  the  company  name  was  not  mentioned, 
Adams  was  of  the  belief  that  the  Cincinnati  adventurers  were  the 
ones  being  referred  to.  "Coining  apparatus"  intended  for  use  in 
California  is  specifically  mentioned.  The  letter  was  posted  from  Fort 
Childs,  located  300  miles  to  the  west  of  Independence,  Missouri: 
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Lot  1539,  continued 


On  the  10th  we  arrived  at  the  junction  of  St.  Joseph's  Road 
and  in  the  course  of  the  morning  saw  so  many  wagons  that 
we  thought  we  must  lighten  our  loads  and  get  in  advance 
of  the  tide  of  emigration,  or  our  mules  and  oxen  must  suffer 
in  consequence  of  short  feed;  therefore  about  noon  we 
stopped  and  held  a  meeting,  and  passed  a  resolution  appoint¬ 
ing  a  committee  to  examine  all  the  wagons  and  throw  out 
and  abandon  everything  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Accordingly,  we  left  behind  the  wagon  we  purchased  for  car¬ 
rying  corn,  which  cost  $210;  blacksmith  tools,  consisting  of 
anvil,  forge,  sledge-hammers,  etc.;  about  200  mule  shoes, 
several  extra  axle-trees,  and  came  very  near  leaving  the  coin¬ 
ing  apparatus,  most  of  the  company  being  in  favor  of  doing 
so,  it  being  very  heavy.  We  also  changed  the  sugar,  rice,  etc., 
from  boxes  into  bags.  While  we  were  engaged  in  this  business 
a  train  of  over  50  wagons  passed.  They  reported  that  they 
had  passed  between  600  and  700  wagons  since  they  left  at 
St.  Joseph's,  and  that  a  great  many  of  them  had  to  throw 
away  part  of  their  loading,  almost  everyone  loading  too 
heavy.  One  team  they  passed  had  abandoned  1,200  pounds 
of  bacon,  among  other  things.  So  many  trains  have  started 
that  fears  are  entertained  that  they  cannot  all  get  through, 
as  there  will  not  be  grass  enough  for  the  animals.  This  and 
the  anxiety  to  get  to  the  gold  diggings  as  soon  as  possible, 
are  the  causes  of  property  being  abandoned.  Among  the 
wagons  that  passed  us  was  one  train  from  Georgia  with  a 
carriage  or  hack  containing  a  man  and  Jus  wife;  that  train 
also  had  several  Negroes  with  them.  Our  wagons  were  made 
too  heavy  and  strong.  There  are  none  like  them.  Other  trains 
have  just  such  as  come  out  of  the  market  at  Cincinnati,  many 
of  them  poorer.  We  might  have  saved  $600  and  had  wagons 
more  suited  for  the  trip. 

There  are  two  companies  of  regulars,  mounted  riflemen, 
stationed  here  for  the  protection  of  the  encampments.  1 
stopped  at  the  store  and  found  it  full,  there  being  two  or  three 
trains  encamped  close  by.  Among  them  is  one  of  thirty 
wagons  from  Alton,  Illinois.  Almost  every  article  can  be  had 
at  an  advance  from  200  to  400  percent  over  prices  in  the 
United  States.  The  sale  of  liquor  was  yesterday  prohibited 
by  an  order  from  the  officer  at  the  fort.  One  man  told  me 
that  he  bought,  previous  to  the  order  being  given,  15  gallons 
at  30c,  and  had  since  been  offered  $8  per  gallon.  The  houses, 
consisting  of  about  a  dozen,  are  built  of  turf  or  sod  cut  from 
the  prairies,  having  a  frame  of  wood  inside,  wood  being  very 
scarce — the  nearest  on  this  side  of  the  Platte  being  30  miles. 
We  have  been  all  forenoon  picking  up  what  wood  we  cooked 
our  dinner  with,  finding  it  stick  and  chip  at  a  time,  from  old 
encampments. 

We  first  came  in  sight  of  the  Platte  yesterday,  and  struck 
it  at  the  head  of  the  "Grande  Island,"  as  it  is  called,  being 
an  island  90  miles  long.  Near  us  are  encamped  a  wagon  and 
six  men.  Mormons,  just  from  California.  I  saw  a  specimen 


of  the  "dust,"  it  is  in  scales,  about  the  size  of  a  large  pin  head 
hammered  out.  According  to  their  account,  there  is  enough 
for  all  who  go;  but,  like  some  other  places,  it  takes  hard  work 
to  procure  it.  The  specimen  I  saw  weighed  just  $10,  pure 
gold — this  was  all  they  had  convenient.  I  asked  them  how 
much  they  had  made.  They  said  they  had  dug  until  they  were 
satisfied,  and  had  all  they  wanted,  which  must  be  a  large 
amount,  if  they  are  as  greedy  as  some  of  us.  One  of  them 
told  me  the  most  he  ever  saw  made  in  the  shortest  time  was 
$750  in  half  a  day;  he  said  they  averaged  $150  per  day  apiece. 

Of  California  gold  coins,  issues  of  the  Cincinnati  Mining  & 
Trading  Company  are  among  the  rarest.  There  is  only  one  known 
specimen  of  the  $5  issue,  the  piece  which  reposed  for  many  years 
in  the  Mint  Cabinet,  later  to  be  transferred  to  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution.  As  noted,  the  present  cataloguer  can  trace  only  five  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  $10  piece,  one  of  which  is  also  impounded  in  the 
Smithsonian.  There  are  no  "common"  issues  of  this  firm,  so  any 
numismatist  seeking  an  example  of  the  Cincinnati  Mining  &  Trading 
Company  coinage  must  by  necessity  bid  on  the  presently-offered 
coin  or  risk  the  possibility  of  spending  many  years,  even  decades, 
without  another  opportunity  to  acquire  such  a  piece,  irrespective 
of  the  price.  And,  of  course,  even  if  another  piece  could  be  acquired, 
it  would  not  be  overstruck  on  an  Ormsby  coin. 

In  connection  with  the  present  offering  it  is  appropriate  to  relate 
Virgil  M.  Brand's  involvement  with  these  issues.  In  1908  the  Chicago 
numismatist  acquired  his  first  example  (the  one  subsequently  noted 
in  Adams'  1912  book),  a  $10  Cincinnati  Mining  &  Trading  coin  ob¬ 
tained  for  $1,750  from  Jacob  Fishel,  who  stated  he  was  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  a  member  of  the  company  which  made  the  pieces.  This 
represented  the  highest  price  Virgil  M.  Brand  had  paid  for  any  coin 
up  to  that  point!  In  1914  the  presently-offered  coin  was  acquired 
from  Spink  &  Son  in  London  for  the  same  figure,  $1,750.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  just  two  pieces,  Virgil  M.  Brand  acquired  a  third  example 
in  1920! 

The  coin  offered  here  was  and  is  the  most  famous  of  the  three. 
Mention  of  it  occurred  years  later  in  1943  when  Charles  E.  Green, 
the  well-known  Chicago  coin  dealer,  wrote  an  article  for  the  Chicago 
Coin  Club  Bulletin.  The  subject  treated  was  territorial  gold  rarities. 
He  noted  the  existence  of  the  1849  Cincinnati  Mining  &  Trading 
Company  $10  struck  over  a  J.S.  Ormsby  coin,  but  knew  it  only 
by  reputation,  noting  that  "I  am  sorry  this  piece  was  gone  before 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  examine  any  of  the  great  rarities  in  the  famous 
collection  [formed  by  Virgil  M.  Brand]."  By  that  time,  ownership 
of  the  piece  had  been  transferred  to  Armin  Brand,  and  it  was  no 
longer  in  the  Chicago  area.  A  review  of  the  records  kept  by  Burdette 
G.  Johnson  reveal  that  in  1945  the  piece  here  offered  was  in  his  care. 
Following  the  deaths  of  B.G.  Johnson  and  Armin  Brand,  the  coin 
was  returned  to  Armin  Brand's  heir,  Jane  Brand  Allen,  who  kept 
it  in  her  possession,  later  to  become  part  of  her  estate. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  Spink  and  Son,  London, 
August  1914. 
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Enlarged  reverse  of  Lot  1539 

Showing  overstrike  on  Ormsby  $10 


Enlarged  reverse  of  Lot  1540 


(Illustrated  here  as  a  similar  coin  was  used  as  the  undertype  on  Lot  1539) 


Exceedingly  Rare  Ormsby  &  Company  $10  Gold 


1540  (1849)  Undated  J.S.  Ormsby  &  Co.  $10  gold.  256.0  grains.  Fine  or 

better,  with  areas  of  weakness  as  struck. 

Produced  as  a  utilitarian  coin  with  little  thought  of  artistry,  the 
piece  is  simple,  indeed  basic,  in  its  format.  The  obverse  has  the  in¬ 
itials  J.S.O  (without  a  period  after  the  last  letter)  at  the  center, 
representing  J.S.  Ormsby.  Surrounding  is  the  inscription  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA/CAL.  The  reverse  of  the  piece  has  at  the 
center  in  two  lines:  10/DOLLS,  with  a  circle  of  31  stars  surround¬ 
ing.  This  may  be  a  reference  to  California's  subsequent  status  (in 
1850)  as  the  31st  state  (refer  to  our  detailed  discussion  of  this  earlier 
in  the  catalogue  under  our  description  of  the  1850  San  Francisco 
Aldermen's  medal). 

An  examination  of  photographic  plates  of  the  few  other  extant 
specimens  of  this  variety  show  various  striking  peculiarities.  For 
example,  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  plate  coin,  while 
sharp  at  the  top  of  the  obverse,  is  so  weak  at  the  bottom  of  the 
obverse  that  CAL  is  not  visible.  The  Garrett  Collection  plate  coin 
(Lot  933  of  our  sale  of  March  26-27,  1980)  was  weak  at  the  top  of 
the  obverse  and  weak  at  the  bottom  of  the  reverse,  just  the  opposite 
of  the  specimen  offered  here.  These  idiosyncracies  are  explained  by 
the  crude  circumstances  under  which  they  were  struck. 

The  specimen  offered  is  approximately  equivalent  to  the  Garrett 
and  Guide  Book  pieces,  with  due  note  being  made  of  the  Kagin  plate 
coin  (which  seems  to  have  a  problem  on  the  reverse  border).  For 
the  issue,  the  piece  offered  represents  an  excellent  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  It  is  relevent  to  note  that  the  Garrett  coin  was  once  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  Augustus  Humbert,  who  probably  saved  it  as  a 
curiosity  shortly  after  it  was  issued  and  who  apparently  considered 
it  to  be  an  excellent  specimen  of  its  type.  As  the  dies  were  not  in 
high  relief,  the  pieces  lacked  the  sharpness  of  certain  other  issues. 

A  history  of  the  coinage  of  J.S.  Ormsby  &  Company  is  appropriate 
in  the  present  context: 

The  firm  of  J.S.  Ormsby  &  Co.  was  prominent  among  the  early 
issuers  of  private  California  gold  coins.  The  principals  in  the  firm 


were  Dr.  J.S.  Ormsby,  who  is  believed  to  have  come  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Maj.  William  M.  Ormsby,  who  was  killed  in  1860 
in  a  battle  with  the  Indians  at  Winnemucca,  Nevada.  Ormsby  Coun¬ 
ty,  Nevada  honors  his  memory. 

Desiring  to  be  closer  to  the  gold  fields  than  San  Francisco,  the 
company  opened  its  doors  on  K  Street  in  Sacramento  early  in  1849. 
Apparently  they  conducted  an  extensive  assaying,  smelting,  refin¬ 
ing,  and  coining  business.  Although  specimens  of  the  Ormsby 
coinage,  made  in  $5  and  $10  denominations,  were  once  plentiful, 
they  are  great  rarities  today.  The  pieces,  which  are  not  dated  and 
which  use  the  initials  JSO  as  part  of  the  design,  were  struck  by  a 
sledgehammer  rather  than  a  coining  press.  The  principal  workman 
at  the  enterprise  was  Dr.  William  W.  Light,  a  dentist  who  earlier 
came  from  Bethel,  Claremont  County,  Ohio.  Following  an  educa¬ 
tion  in  dentistry  and  medicine  he  departed  on  January  31,  1849  for 
California  reaching  there  in  August.  In  the  History  of  Sacramento 
County  Winfield  J.  Davis  noted: 

He  found  employment  almost  immediately  with  the  Orms- 
bys,  who  had  set  up  a  mint  and  were  coining  gold.  Not 
knowning  how  to  do  the  annealing,  however,  they  were  mak¬ 
ing  bad  work  of  it  and  were  glad  to  employ  the  doctor  at 
$50  a  day  to  superintend  the  work,  but  he  shortly  after  quit 
that  situation  and  went  mining. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  New  York  Herald,  May  11,  1849 
the  Ormsbys  came  to  California  as  members  of  a  party  which  was 
at  the  jumping-off  spot  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  at  that  time.  Listed 
were  Dr.  J.S.  Ormsby  and  L.P.  Ormsby;  Maj.  William  Ormsby  and 
J.K.  Trumbull  of  Kentucky;  and  several  other  from  Westmoreland, 
Pennsylvania.  The  group  was  provided  with  four  wagons,  six  mules 
for  each,  and  necessary  provisions. 

Adams  quotes  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  San  Jose  Pioneer, 
issue  of  May  5,  1877,  written  by  a  California  pioneer.  Included  is 
some  interesting  information  concerning  Ormsby  and  related 
activities: 
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In  the  flush  days  of  '49  gold  was  so  plentiful  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Sacramento,  and  other  towns,  that  its  value  was  not 
readily  appreciated.  There  was  plenty  of  gold,  but  no  coin. 
This  was  the  basis  of  one  of  the  first  speculations  of  the 
country. 

In  the  general  rush  to  California,  consequent  upon  the 
discovery  of  gold  at  Sutter's  sawmill,  among  other  machinery 
brought  here  was  a  quantity  for  the  purpose  of  coining  the 
precious  metal.  Almost  every  company  crossing  the  plains 
or  rounding  the  Horn  brought  with  them  ample  machinery 
for  this  purpose,  and  several  well-known  institutions  of  this 
kind  did  an  extensive  business  in  San  Francisco. 

The  singularly-shaped  block  of  granite  found  buried  in  the 
sand  at  the  time  of  the  excavation  for  the  foundation  of  the 
California  Market,  some  years  since,  which  is  still  to  be  seen 
at  the  junction  of  Sumner  Street  with  the  market  nearest 
Montgomery  Street,  and  which  excited  so  much  speculation 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  was  undoubtedly  intended  for 
this  purpose,  and  portions  of  iron-work  designed  for  similar 
use  lay  within  a  few  years  past  scattered  about  various  por¬ 
tions  of  Sacramento. 

A  private  mint  was  established  in  Sacramento  in  1849,  and 
continued  through  the  following  year,  by  J.S.  Ormsby  &  Co. 
The  company  consisted  of  Maj.  Ormsby,  who  was  killed  by 
the  Indians  in  the  Winnemucca  War,  famous  in  the  early  an¬ 
nals  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  his  brother  Dr.  Ormsby, 
who  some  years  after  represented  the  Country  of  Sonoma 
in  the  California  Assembly. 

This  establishment,  which  was  located  on  K  Street  just 
below  the  site  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  did  an  extensive  business, 
the  miners  bringing  dust  to  be  coined  forming  a  line  and 
awaiting  their  regular  turn.  The  gold  was  melted  here,  and 
without  alloy,  as  it  came  from  the  mine,  cast  into  bars,  rolled 
into  strips,  the  rollers  used  for  this  purpose  being  still  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Light,  a  leading  dental  surgeon  of  Sacramen¬ 
to,  who  was  the  chief  operator  of  the  establishment  at  a  salary 
of  $50  per  diem. 

Coins  of  the  denominations  of  $5  and  $10  were  issued, 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  proprietors,  who  received  a 


royalty  of  $4  on  every  $20  coined.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  named  as  the  chief  operator  of  the  concern,  who 
was  the  melter  and  aided  by  an  assistant  rolled  out  the  bullion 
and  struck  the  dies  with  a  sledge  hammer,  that  the  crucibles 
used  in  melting  the  dust,  and  which  have  long  been  buried 
by  the  filling  of  the  street,  contain  a  large  amount  of  gold, 
wasteful  was  the  operation  and  so  plentiful  the  precious 
metals,  in  those  days  which  constituted  the  flush  time  in 
California. 

Today  only  one  specimen  of  the  $5  denomination  is  known,  a 
coin  formerly  owned  by  Jacob  B.  Moore,  Jr.,  since  its  coinage  in 
1849.  Moore  was  employed  by  his  father,  the  postmaster  of  San 
Francisco,  as  an  assistant  during  that  year. 

Ten-dollar  pieces  are  of  great  rarity,  and  only  a  few  are  known 
to  exist.  Scott's  Encyclopedia  of  the  United  States  Coins  designates 
the  piece  as  high  Rarity-7,  meaning  that  just  four  to  six  specimens 
are  known. 

As  noted  under  our  description  of  the  previous  lot,  near  the  time 
of  issue  several  Ormsby  pieces  reached  the  Philadelphia  Mint  where 
they  were  assayed,  one  showing  a  fineness  of  .842  and  an  intrinsic 
value  of  $9.37. 

The  piece  offered  herewith  is  one  of  Virgil  M.  Brand's  foremost 
classics. 

Valued  by  Burdette  G.  Johnson  and  Henry  Chapman  in  1932  at 
the  awesome  figure  of  $8,000.  Earlier  it  was  mentioned  by  Edgar 
H.  Adams  as  one  of  two  specimens  owned  by  A.  Reimers.  The 
pedigree  follows:  A.  Reimers,  Alexander  Cartwright  of  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  Bruce  Cartwright  (his  son),  and  DeWitt  Smith.  Obtained 
by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection  in  December 
1908.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  47,406. 

Michael  Naxton  (of  Sotheby's)  furnished  information  that  the  piece 
appeared  as  Lot  211  of  the  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge  sale  of  the 
Bruce  Cartwright  Collection,  June  20,  1907,  where  it  brought  $1,310 
and  was  the  highest  price  in  a  sale  of  1,256  lots  which  were  sold 
over  a  period  of  eight  days.  (The  second  highest  price  was  record¬ 
ed  by  the  Kohler  $45.34  ingot  at  $1,035,  also  purchased  by  Virgil 
M.  Brand;  the  J.S.  Ormsby  $10  piece  escaped  Brand,  but  he  later 
acquired  it  from  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection). 
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Coinage  of  the 
Massachusetts  & 
California  Company 


The  following  offering  of  three  different  copper  $5  pieces 
bearing  the  imprint  of  the  Massachusetts  &  California  Com¬ 
pany  is  extremely  significant.  These  coins,  part  of  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  holdings  for  over  a  half  century,  have  not  been 
studied  by  present-day  authorities.  One  of  the  issues  is  a 
completely  new  discovery  unlisted  in  the  Kagin  book,  while 
another  is  a  duplicate  of  Kagin  5-B,  described  as  being 
unique. 

The  operations  of  the  Massachusetts  &  California  Com¬ 
pany,  another  early  coiner  associated  with  California,  are 
largely  a  mystery.  Several  $5  issues  actually  struck  in  gold 
are  known,  but  they  are  alloyed  extensively  with  copper, 
unlike  pieces  made  from  native  California  gold  (which  con¬ 
tains  a  high  silver  content).  It  is  probable  that  such  gold 
issues  were  produced  in  the  East,  probably  as  patterns.  Most 
of  the  examples  which  have  been  found  in  numismatic  col¬ 
lections  are  impressions  in  other  metals,  particularly  cop¬ 
per.  A  comprehensive  collection  of  these  appeared  in  our 
auction  of  the  Henry  H.  Clifford  Collection,  March  18-20, 
1982.  Interestingly,  most  such  pieces  show  signs  of  wear, 
indicating  that  they  may  have  circulated  (at  what  value?). 

The  Massachusetts  &  California  Company,  formed  in 
Massachusetts,  may  actually  have  transacted  business  in 
California,  for  Edgar  H.  Adams  relates  that  letterheads  of 
the  firm  were  discovered  in  California  and  that  Frederick 
P.  Tracy,  who  later  became  a  prominent  California  at¬ 
torney,  served  as  the  group's  secretary. 

Much  of  the  information  known  today  about  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  &  California  Co.  is  derived  from  several  newspaper 
articles.  On  January  23  it  was  reported  that  "In  Northamp¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Rev.  F.P.  Tracy  is  the  agent  of  a  company  who 
have  raised  $6,000,  and  are  soon  to  leave."  Most  significant 


was  an  item  from  an  unnamed  May  1849  newspaper,  prob¬ 
ably  published  in  Massachusetts,  which  was  reprinted  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Numismatics  in  January  1898: 

The  Massachusetts  &  California  Co.,  formed  in 
Northampton,  Mass.,  which  originally  contemplated 
a  capital  of  only  $6,000,  has  increased  it  to  $50,000. 
Only  a  quarter  of  the  amount,  however,  is  to  be  paid 
in  at  the  outset.  Josiah  Hayden  of  Haydensville  is  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Company,  and  S.S.  Wells  of  Haydensville, 
Miles  G.  Moies,  and  others.  Directors.  Rev.  F.P.  Tracy 
goes  out  to  California  as  its  active  agent.  It  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Company  to  establish  a  private  mint  at 
California,  and,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  make  coins  of  the  same  denominations  as  the 
coins  of  the  United  States,  and  of  equal,  if  not  a  little 
higher,  value.  Mr.  William  H.  Hayden  goes  out  as 
assayer,  having  qualified  himself  for  the  purpose  by 
a  series  of  studies  under  Prof.  Silliman,  and  by  all  the 
information  that  could  be  obtained  at  the  United  States 
Mint.  Mr.  Hayden  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and 
a  son  of  the  the  President  of  the  Company.  The 
machinery  will  coin  about  $10,000  a  day.  It  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Company  to  purchase  gold-dust,  at  the 
current  prices,  and  transform  it  into  coin  for  circula¬ 
tion.  Should  the  Government  establish  a  Mint  there, 
it  will  be  worth  its  denominational  value,  or  more,  at 
the  mint.  The  agent  and  those  who  accompany  him 
will  go  by  one  of  the  land  routes. 

The  following  offering  of  three  pieces  will  attract  wide 
attention  among  specialists. 


Nearly  Unique  Massachusetts  &  California 
Company  in  Copper 


1541  1849  Massachusetts  &  California  Co.  $5  in  copper.  123.6  grains. 

Extremely  Fine.  This  is  the  variety  listed  by  Donald  H.  Kagin  as 
his  variety  5B.  The  plate  coin  in  his  book  is  the  piece  sold  by  us 
as  Lot  67  in  the  Henry  Clifford  sale,  then  believed  to  be  unique; 
the  only  specimen  known  to  exist.  That  particular  piece  was  more 
worn  than  the  present  example,  had  several  edge  marks  and  an 
obverse  dent,  and  weighed  121  grains.  The  presently-offered  coin, 
believed  to  be  only  the  second  known  example,  was  acquired  private¬ 
ly  from  Lyman  H.  Low  in  December  1909.  At  that  time  (before  Edgar 
H.  Adams'  book  was  published)  there  was  little  attention  paid  to 
such  pieces,  and  after  acquisition  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  it  apparently 
was  not  studied  by  specialists.  The  present  appearance  forms  the 
first  time  that  aware  numismatic  scholars  learned  of  the  existence 
of  the  piece. 

The  obverse  of  the  piece,  a  common  theme  with  coinage  of  this 
company,  depicts  a  vaquero  on  horseback  with  a  lasso,  enclosed 
within  a  shield,  with  a  standing  bear  to  the  left  and  a  standing  stag 
to  the  right,  with  a  ribbon  below  inscribed  ALTA  (a  reference  to 
Alta  California  or  Upper  California). 

Above  the  shield  is  an  arm  holding  an  arrow.  13  stars  are  around 
the  border. 


The  reverse  of  this  particular  specimen  consists  of  a  continuous 
wreath  composed  of  what  appear  to  be  12  oak  leaves  at  the  center, 
with  15  tiny  six-pointed  stars  surrounding.  At  the  outer  border  is 
the  inscription  MASSACHUSETTS  &  CALIFORNIA  CO./1849. 
The  center  section  with  the  star  and  interior  wreath  is  in  a  recessed 
circle,  indicating  that  the  die  may  have  been  redressed  or  resurfaced 
at  one  time  so  as  to  remove  an  earlier  central  inscription.  This  pro¬ 
cess  has  caused  tops  of  the  digits  in  the  1849  date  to  disappear  (the 
same  die  was  employed  for  the  next  piece  offered  in  the  present  sale). 
A  study  of  the  lettering  characteristics,  spacing,  the  relationship  to 
the  denticles  of  the  peripheral  inscription  MASSACHUSETTS  & 
CALIFORNIA  CO./ 1849  as  it  appears  on  other  varieties  may  yield 
interesting  information  and  is  suggested  to  anyone  who  may  have 
suitable  pieces  for  comparison. 

The  edge  of  the  presently-offered  piece  is  what  mint  error  collec¬ 
tors  call  a  "railroad  rim."  Part  is  reeded  and  part  is  plain. 

Obtained  from  Lyman  H.  Low  in  a  private  transaction,  November 
1909,  for  $100,  a  large  sum  at  the  time.  Entered  as  Virgil  M.  Brand's 
inventory  No.  50,509. 
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Unlisted  Massachusetts  &  California  Co 

$5  in  Copper 


1542  1849  Massachusetts  &  California  Co.  $5  in  copper.  105.6  grains. 

Very  Fine.  Unlisted  variety,  not  noted  in  the  Kagin  reference. 

The  present  coin,  which  lacks  sonority  or  “ring,"  is  a  most  unusual 
piece  and  may  have  been  produced  by  squeezing  in  a  vise  or 
hydraulic  press.  The  edge  consists  of  a  raised  ridge  at  the  center, 
rather  than  the  normal  milling.  Presumably,  this  issue  was  made 
as  an  experimental  piece  to  test  various  ideas.  The  reverse  is  from 
the  same  die  as  the  preceding  lot  and  consists  of  a  central  wreath 
of  oak  leaves,  a  surrounding  group  of  15  stars,  and  a  border  in¬ 
scription.  The  central  part  of  the  die  appears  to  have  been  resur¬ 
faced.  The  obverse  of  the  coin  seems  to  be  plain  except  for  the  word 
DOLLARS,  with  a  backward  S,  just  below  center,  with  the  digit 
5  hand-counterstamped  upside  down  and  backward  above  it.  Prior 
to  counterstamping,  the  piece  flipped  over  in  the  dies,  so  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  reverse  appear  on  the  obverse,  and  vice-versa. 

The  backward  S  in  DOLLARS  is  a  curious  feature  in  itself,  for 
the  reverse  of  the  same  piece,  in  keeping  with  other  issues  of  the 
firm,  exhibits  a  fairly  high  order  of  die  workmanship.  The  incor¬ 
rect  letter  would  seem  to  be  anomalous  in  this  regard.  The  use  of 
a  hand  punch  to  indicate  the  denomination  could  be  explained  by 
the  practice  of  valuing  coins  based  on  their  intrinsic  worth.  It  could 
have  been  the  intention  that  pieces  struck  in  gold  from  these  dies 
would  have  been  weighed  and  then  stamped  with  an  odd  amount 
indicating  the  precise  value,  as  indeed  was  done  with  ingots  and 
certain  other  gold  products  at  the  time.  A  number  of  other 
Massachusetts  &  California  Co.  “$5"  pieces  are  likewise  without 
value  inscriptions. 

An  item  of  commanding  importance  to  the  specialist. 

Obtained  from  Virgil  M.  Brand's  own  Chicago  Coin  Company, 
December  30,  1911,  marked  "Lot  703."  Entered  in  VirgilM.  Brand's 
ledger  as  No.  60, 738. 
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Massachusetts  &  California  Co. 
$5  in  Copper 


1543  Massachusetts  &  California  Co.  $5  in  Copper.  Kagin  4A.  96.8  grains. 
Extremely  Fine.  With  reeded  edge.  Kagin  notes  that  just  four  to  six 
pieces  exist.  The  coin  offered  here  is  superior  to  the  two  Clifford 
coins  offered  by  us  in  1982. 

The  obverse  depicts  a  vaquero  with  bear,  stag,  and,  on  the  rib¬ 
bon  below,  the  inscription  ALTA.  An  arm  holding  an  arrow  is 
above.  13  stars  surround.  The  reverse  has  the  denomination  FIVE/D. 
at  the  center,  a  closed  wreath  surrounding,  and  the  inscription 
MASSACHUSETTS  &  CALIFORNIA  CO./1849  at  the  border. 

Obtained  from  Lyman  H.  Low  in  a  private  transaction,  November 
1909.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  50,508. 
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Enlarged  obverse  of  Lot  1544 


Pacific  Company  $10  Gold 


1544  1849  Pacific  Company  $10  Gold.  256.8  grains.  AU  with  prooflike 

surface.  Small  rim  bump  at  10:00  on  the  obverse.  On  the  reverse 
the  eagle  is  lightly  struck  at  the  center  and  at  the  upper  left  (observer's 
right)  wing,  as  made,  a  feature  due  to  the  metallic  requirement  to 
fill  the  liberty  cap  design  on  the  obverse  and  the  high-relief  eagle 
on  the  reverse  opposite  in  the  die. 

The  characteristic  of  light  striking  may  be  common  to  each  of 
the  few  known  specimens.  Refer,  for  example,  to  the  Guide  Book 
of  United  States  Coins,  Standard  Catalogue  of  United  States  Coins 
and  Private  Gold  Coinage  of  California  1849-1855  (Edgar  H.  Adams) 
plates.  The  plates  in  Don  Kagin's  book  are  ambiguous;  the  Waldorf 
Collection  (1964)  gold  specimen  is  used  to  illustrate  both  the  cop¬ 
per  pattern  of  the  issue  (page  350  of  his  book)  and  the  gold  striking 
(page  301). 

The  $5  and  $10  (the  latter  being  offered  here)  Pacific  Company 
issues  are  among  the  rarest  in  American  numismatics.  Don  Taxay 
estimates  that  just  four  to  six  examples  are  known  to  exist  of  the 
$10  denomination.  Of  the  few  extant  specimens,  the  piece  offered 
here  is  one  of  the  very  finest.  Originally  it  was  part  of  the  DeWitt 
Smith  Collection,  a  cabinet  remarkable  for  the  quality  of  pioneer 
and  territorial  coins  it  contained. 

Since  1964  David  E.  Tripp  has  traced  the  appearance  of  the  Pacific 
Company  $5  issue  at  six  different  offerings,  including  duplications, 
however  the  1964  Waldorf  sale  represents  the  only  appearance  of 
an  example  of  the  $10  denomination.  That  particular  coin  brought 
$24,000  and  was  Virgil  M.  Brand's  lesser-grade  piece.  Prior  to  that 
appearance,  the  last  auction  offering  of  a  $10  piece  was  the  Williams 
Collection  coin  in  1951  (at  $12,500),  earlier  from  the  Waldo  C. 
Newcomer  Collection,  1941,  at  $8,000.  Obviously,  the  piece  is  one 
of  the  foremost  rarities  in  the  Territorial  gold  series.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  design  follows:  the  obverse  consists  of  a  liberty  cap,  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Mexican  coinage  or,  less  likely,  by  the  liberty  cap  medal 
and  pattern  $1  gold  issue  produced  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  1836. 
The  cap  is  unusually  ornate  and  has  along  the  edge  a  vine  design. 


To  the  tip  is  appended  a  tassel.  From  the  liberty  cap  emerge  ten 
resplendent  rays,  each  consisting  of  three  blades  or  shafts.  Between 
the  rays  in  each  instance  are  three  stars,  two  small  ones  (toward 
the  center)  and  one  larger.  Along  the  bottom  border  is  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  10  DOLLARS.,  with  the  letters  being  about  60  percent  of  the 
height  of  the  numerals.  On  the  present  specimen  a  few  tiny  rough 
areas  in  the  die  are  observable:  a  tiny  patch  to  the  right  of  the  star 
immediately  above  the  denomination  numerals,  a  small  "island" 
above  in  the  field  to  the  right  of  the  second  L  in  DOLLARS,  and 
a  larger  area  encompassing  most  of  the  space  between  the  S  in 
DOLLARS  and  the  bottom  of  the  ray  above  and  to  the  right  of  it. 

The  reverse  has  at  the  center  the  motif  of  a  perched  eagle,  holding 
in  one  talon  a  branch  and  in  the  other  a  branch  tipped  with  a  ham¬ 
merhead.  The  date  1849  in  large  numerals  is  below,  while  the  in¬ 
scription  PACIFIC  COMPANY  CALIFORNIA,  surrounds.  The  edge 
is  reeded.  The  dies  exhibit  an  extremely  high  level  of  craftsmanship 
and  were  obviously  produced  by  an  accomplished  professional 
diesinker. 

The  maker  of  the  1849  $5  and  $10  pieces  bearing  the  Pacific  Com¬ 
pany  inscription  is  unknown.  Edgar  H.  Adams  and  subsequent 
authorities,  basing  their  suppositions  on  several  sources,  some  of 
which  are  contradictory,  have  suggested  that  the  assaying  firm  of 
D.C.  Broderick  and  F.D.  Kohler  may  have  been  the  source.  Don 
Kagin  suggests  that  an  outfit  named  the  Pacific  Company  formed 
on  January  8,  1849  by  John  W.  Cartwright,  a  Boston  merchant,  is 
the  most  likely  candidate,  with  the  Pacific  Adventurers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Pacific  Mining  Company,  and  the  Pacific  Mining  &  Trading 
Company  being  further  possibilities.  The  term  "Pacific  Company" 
has  a  semi-generic  characteristic  and  could  have  loosely  referred  to 
any  one  of  several  companies  intending  to  do  business  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Pacific  $5  and  $10  pieces  assayed  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  short¬ 
ly  after  the  time  of  issue  showed  intrinsic  values  of  $4.48  and  $7.86 
respectively.  Adams  wrote  that  the  $10  of  the  Pacific  Company: 
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...enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  least  valuable  of  all 
varieties  of  $10  pieces  ever  struck  by  private  persons  in  this 
country,  making  the  much-condemned  Baldwin  $10  stand 
out  as  the  acme  of  purity  in  contrast. 

Numismatists  are  aware  of  no  examples  of  $5  or  $10  coins  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Kohler  or  Broderick  today,  so  the  following  arti¬ 
cle,  from  an  unnamed  source  quoted  by  Adams,  gives  color  to  his 
suggestion  that  the  Pacific  Company  coins  may  have  been  made 
by  them: 

Broderick  met  some  former  friends  on  the  coast  in  the 
spring  of  1849,  and,  as  there  was  a  lack  of  coin  on  the  coast, 
and  several  months  being  required  to  procure  it  from  the  East, 
it  was  proposed  to  form  a  company  to  assay  and  coin  gold. 
Frederick  D.  Kohler  was  selected  for  the  assay er,  and 
Broderick  became  his  associate,  performing  the  severe  manual 
labor  required.  They  coined  so-called  five  and  ten  dollar 
pieces,  and  the  profits  upon  these  coins,  which  contained  only 
four  dollars  and  eight  dollars  respectively,  and  upon  the  gold 
purchased  at  $14  per  ounce,  soon  placed  Broderick  in  good 
circumstances,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  fortune  large 
for  those  times.  In  the  autumn  of  1849  the  firm  sold  the 
business  and  Broderick  began  to  think  of  returning  to  politics. 


If  Kohler  and  Broderick  made  a  sufficient  number  of  $5  and  $10 
pieces  to  place  Broderick  in  "good  circumstances,"  then  the  Pacific 
Company  issues  may  indeed  have  been  those  issued. 

The  relationship  of  extant  pieces  today  with  the  quantities  original¬ 
ly  struck  varies  from  company  to  company  among  pioneer  coiners. 
Those  of  high  weight  and  relatively  pure  metal— Moffat,  Kellogg, 
the  U.S.  Assay  Office  of  Gold  being  several  examples — tended  to 
survive  in  larger  proportions  than  lightweight  issues.  Pacific  Com¬ 
pany  and  Baldwin  being  two  examples  of  the  latter.  A  possessor 
of  a  Pacific  Company  $10  at  the  time  of  mintage  would  have  real¬ 
ized  its  low  weight  and  would  have  passed  it  along  in  commerce 
as  fast  as  possible  or,  more  realistically,  would  have  traded  it  at 
a  discount.  Received  at  a  discount  by  banks  and  assayers,  such  coins 
typically  went  to  the  melting  pot,  never  to  be  seen  again. 

The  gold  issues  of  the  Pacific  Company  have  been  prime  rarities 
for  many  decades.  The  presently-offered  $10  is  one  of  the  finest 
known  examples  of  this  prized  classic. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection, 
December  1908.  Entered  in  Brand's  ledger  on  December  31,  1908 
as  No.  47,405. 
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Pacific  Company  1849  $1  Pattern 


1545  1849  Pacific  Company.  Pattern  or  trial  striking  in  silver  or  related 

alloy,  gilt.  29.5  grains.  Reeded  edge.  Extremely  Fine.  Tiny  mark  on 
right  obverse  edge.  One  of  just  three  or  four  believed  to  exist.  The 
design  of  the  dollar  is  a  miniature  version  of  the  $10  described  earlier. 
The  obverse  consists  of  a  liberty  cap,  ornate  in  execution,  surrounded 
by  ten  rays  of  three  blades  each,  between  which  are  three  stars,  in 
this  instance  increasing  in  size  from  the  innermost  to  the  outermost. 
Below  is  the  inscription  1  DOLLAR,  with  the  letters  being  about 
80  percent  of  the  height  of  the  numeral.  A  pronounced  diebreak 
extends  from  the  border  to  the  left  upright  of  the  D,  and  another 
break,  smaller,  extends  from  the  border  to  the  left  upright  of  R.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  these  dies  did  not  receive  extensive  use,  the  breaks  prob¬ 
ably  indicate  improper  hardening  at  the  time  of  production. 


The  reverse  is  similar  to  the  $10  and  consists  of  an  eagle  at  the 
center,  holding  in  one  talon  a  branch,  and  in  the  other  a  branch 
surmounted  by  a  hammerhead.  The  inscription  PACIFIC  COM¬ 
PANY  CALIFORNIA /1849  surrounds.  Due  to  insufficient  space, 
the  digits  in  the  date  are  crowded,  with  the  central  two  overlapp¬ 
ing.  A  diebreak  extends  from  the  eagle's  nostril  through  the  left  serif 
of  the  base  of  M  to  the  border.  The  edge  is  reeded. 

From  Ben  Green's  auction  of  August  1910.  Entered  in  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  inventory  as  No.  54,157.  It  is  believed  that  the  present  piece 
was  offered  in  the  1933  Morgenthau  sale  but  was  later  returned  to 
the  Brand  heirs. 


1849  Dubosq  Pattern  %2Vi 


1546  1849  T.  Dubosq  pattern  $2Vi  in  copper.  38.8  grains.  Very  Fine. 

Struck  on  a  faulty  planchet  with  numerous  striations.  Plain  edge. 

The  obverse  design  consists  of  the  inscription  T.  DUBOSQ /1849 
in  two  lines,  with  13  stars  surrounding  in  an  arc.  The  reverse  is  a 
well-executed  immitation  of  the  federal  quarter  eagle  but  with  the 
legends  reading  SM.V  CALIFORNIA  GOLD/2Vi  DOL.  The  "SM.V" 
is  incorrectly  punctuated  and  should  read  "S.M.V.,"  for  "Standard 
Mint  Value."  Interestingly,  the  same  error  occurs  on  the  reverse  of 
an  1850  Baldwin  and  Company  $5  issue.  It  is  believed  that  no  gold 
impressions  of  these  dies  were  ever  struck,  leaving  the  presently- 
offered  copper  piece  and  its  brethren  as  the  only  available  examples. 
Fewer  than  a  dozen  are  believed  to  exist  today. 

Coins  issued  by  Dubosq  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  were  once 
plentiful  in  circulation.  Today,  collectors  find  the  $5  and  $10  pieces, 
the  only  known  denomination  issued  in  gold,  to  be  great  rarities. 
These  gold  issues  bear  the  1850  date,  although  records  suggest  that 
coinage  was  accomplished  in  1849  and  1851.  The  trial  striking  of 
the  $2 Vi  offered  herewith  bears  the  1849  date. 


The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  January  18,  1849,  noted  that 
the  Gray  Eagle  had  sailed  for  California  and  that:  "Mr.  Theodore 
Dubosq,  jeweler.  North  2nd  Street,  we  understand,  takes  out  with 
him  machinery  for  melting  and  coining  gold,  and  stamping  it  with 
a  private  mark,  so  as  to  establish  a  currency  which  will  afford  the 
greater  convenience  and  facility  for  dealing  in  the  raw  material." 

Although  Dubosq  arrived  at  a  time  in  which  coins  were  rare  in 
circulation  and  other  private  minters  were  meeting  with  success, 
it  is  not  known  whether  he  actually  produced  gold  coins  in  the  1849 
year,  although  trial  pieces,  such  as  the  one  offered  here,  are  known 
of  that  date.  An  1851  article  noted  that  from  January  1st  to  March 
31st  of  that  year  Dubosq  and  Company  had  produced  $150,000  value 
in  gold.  As  no  specimens  bearing  the  date  1851  are  known,  these 
gold  strikings  may  have  been  dated  1850. 

One  of  Virgil  M.  Brand's  later  pioneer  gold-related  purchases, 
the  present  coin  came  from  the  A.C.  Nygren  Collection  Lot  64,  H. 
Chapman,  April  29,  1924.  B.  Max  Mehl  purchased  the  coin  on  behalf 
of  Virgil  M.  Brand,  and  subsequently  entered  it  in  his  inventory 
as  No.  130,850. 
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Undated  (1854)  Kellogg  $20 
Copper  Trial  Piece 


1547  Kellogg  &  Company,  San  Francisco.  $20  Undated  striking  in  cop¬ 
per,  circa  1854.  274.8  grains.  Struck  in  copper,  apparently  bronzed 
before  striking.  Uncirculated. 

Trial  piece  in  copper  of  the  $20  Liberty  head  issue  from  the  early 
state  of  the  die  before  the  date  was  added.  The  obverse  and  reverse 
designs  are  a  close  copy  of  the  contemporary  United  States  double 
eagle,  except  for  the  distinctive  inscriptions  relating  to  Kellogg  and 
to  San  Francisco.  It  is  believed  that  fewer  than  a  half  dozen  exist 
today,  of  which  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest.  Compare,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  the  Extremely  Fine  piece  offered  by  us  as  Lot  52  of  the 
Henry  Clifford  Collection  sale  (March  1982). 

The  firm  of  Kellogg  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  was  a  late  entry 
in  the  field  of  private  coinage.  John  Glover  Kellogg,  of  Auburn, 
New  York,  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1849,  subsequently  securing 
a  position  with  Moffat  &  Company.  He  remained  with  the  firm 
through  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Assay  Office  of  Gold. 
When  the  latter  institution  discontinued  business  on  December  14, 
1853,  Kellogg  formed  a  new  partnership  with  G.F.  Richter,  who 
earlier  had  worked  with  his  previous  employer  as  an  assayer. 

On  December  19,  1853,  the  San  Francisco  Herald  carried  an  adver¬ 
tisement  noting  that  Kellogg  &  Richter  had  opened  an  office  at  106 


Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.  The  notice  carried  an  endorsement 
by  Augustus  Humbert,  former  United  States  assayer  of  gold. 

On  January  14,  1854,  a  number  of  the  leading  banking  houses 
of  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  petitioned  the  firm  to  produce  coins 
to  fill  the  needs  of  commerce  in  the  period  after  which  the  United 
States  Assay  Office  of  Gold  had  ceased  operations  and  before  the 
United  States  Mint  at  San  Francisco  had  begun.  The  merchants  in¬ 
dicated  their  willingness  to  accept  such  coins  in  normal  business. 

After  the  San  Francisco  Mint  opened,  Kellogg  &  Company  con¬ 
tinued  to  produce  private  issues.  Toward  the  end  of  1854  it  was 
dissolved,  and  a  new  firm,  Kellogg  &  Humbert,  took  its  place,  with 
Augustus  Humbert  replacing  Richter.  This  arrangement  continued 
until  1860,  although  the  last  coins  were  struck  in  1855. 

As  noted  earlier  in  the  present  catalogue,  on  May  1,  1855  Alta 
California  noted  that  Kellogg  was  producing  more  coins  than  the 
United  States  Mint  in  the  same  city! 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the  Chicago  Coin  Company, 
which  purchased  it  on  December  30,  1911.  Entered  as  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  inventory  No.  60,760. 


Blake  &  Company  $20  in  Copper 


1548  1856  Blake  &  Company  $20  trial  striking  in  copper,  gilt.  289.5  grains. 

Very  fine.  Small  mark  or  gash  behind  head.  Another  indentation, 
smaller,  near  the  coronet  tip. 

The  state  of  this  piece,  which  exhibits  wear,  indicates  that  it  was 
probably  gilded  after  it  saw  circulation.  Quite  possibly  it  may  have 
been  gilded  originally  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  $20  piece, 
but  if  this  was  the  case,  then  the  present  writer  believes  it  was  regilded 
at  a  later  time,  probably  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

It  is  believed  that  just  two  or  three  exist  of  this  issue.  No  specimen 
was  represented  in  the  comprehensive  collection  of  California  pat¬ 
tern  coins  formed  over  a  long  period  of  years  by  noted  specialist 
Henry  H.  Clifford  (and  auctioned  by  us  in  March  1982). 

The  firm  of  Blake  &  Agrell  conducted  business  as  a  partnership 
in  Sacramento  in  1855.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  partnership 
was  disolved,  and  a  new  firm,  Blake  &  Company,  was  formed,  con¬ 


sisting  of  Gorham  Blake  and  W.R.  Waters.  This  firm  produced 
various  issues  dated  1855  and  1856.  It  is  believed  that  the  company 
continued  in  business  through  1862,  but  Blake  himself  remained  ac¬ 
tive  beyond  that  point. 

Gorham  Blake  was  a  native  of  Boston,  Massachusetts  and  died 
December  17,  1897  in  Oakland,  California,  at  the  age  of  68  years. 
Among  his  other  activities  he  was  an  organizer  and  member  of  the 
Sacramento  Committee  of  Vigilance. 

Although  a  number  of  ingots  and  trial  pieces  are  known  bearing 
the  Blake  &  Company  imprint,  and  a  few  gold  rarities  exist  as  well, 
in  general  pieces  identified  with  the  firm  are  seldom  seen. 

From  S.  Hudson  and  Henry  Chapman's  auction  of  the  J.F.  McCabe 
Collection,  June  7,  1907,  Lot  164.  Entered  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  as 
his  inventory  No.  29,416. 
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Moran  &  Clark 


1549  Moran  &  Clark  SlO  striking  in  copper,  circa  1849-1850. 171.2  grains. 
Extremely  Fine.  Only  four  to  six  pieces  are  believed  to  exist.  Refer 
to  our  Clifford  and  Garrett  offerings  for  descriptions  of  other  pieces. 

The  obverse  of  this  piece  bears  an  inscription  in  several  lines: 
CALIFORNIA  GOLD/WARRANTED/10  DOLLs. /MINT  VALn/ 
MORAN  &  CLARK.  The  reverse  has  at  the  center  of  a  wreath,  with 
a  star  above  and  below,  the  inscription  in  two  lines:  II 
DWT.8GR/20Vi  CARAT.  The  second  A  in  CARAT  is  cut  over  a 
previous  erroneous  E.  The  edge  is  reeded. 

Although  the  inscription  indicates  intention  for  gold  coinage,  the 
only  numismatic  specimens  known  today  of  the  Moran  &  Clark  firm 
are  struck  in  copper. 


$10  in  Copper 


The  company,  composed  of  Dan  Moran  and  John  C.  Clark,  was 
located  in  Sacramento,  California,  although  the  pattern  coins  of  this 
firm  are  inscribed  San  Francisco.  By  November  28,  1850  Dan  Moran 
had  returned  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  and  was  believed 
to  be  conducting  an  auction  business  in  New  York  City. 

Obtained  in  a  private  transaction  from  F.C.C.  Boyd  in  June  1921. 
Entered  as  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  109,037.  Boyd,  like  his 
contemporary  V\/ayte  Raymond,  was  a  "patron  of  numismatics"  and 
did  much  to  advance  the  hobby  during  the  era  through  the  1940s. 
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Pacific  Currency  $16  Striking 


1550  1851  Pacific  Currency  $16  striking  in  copper,  gilt.  323.6  grains.  Ex¬ 

tremely  Fine. 

Offered  here  is  one  of  the  most  enigmatic  pieces  associated  with 
legends  relating  to  the  early  years  of  California.  Don  Kagin,  who 
illustrates  a  variety  in  measurably  lower  grade  and  designates  it  as 
unique  (only  one  known  to  exist),  nominates  the  issue  as  a  pattern. 
The  present  writer  is  more  inclined  to  view  it  as  a  game  counter, 
in  the  absence  of  gold  impressions,  believing  that  it  could  have  been 
used  as  a  "mark"  in  any  one  of  the  numerous  gambling  halls  which 
prospered  in  San  Francisco  in  and  around  the  1851  era.  Perhaps  the 
true  story  will  never  be  known. 

In  view  of  the  rarity  of  this  piece  and  the  outstanding  condition, 
a  detailed  description  is  for  students  of  the  series  is  given  herewith: 
the  diameter  is  35  mm.,  the  edge  is  plain.  As  noted,  the  weight  of 
this  particular  piece,  gilt  copper,  is  323.6  grains.  The  obverse  con¬ 
sists  of  a  hand  and  liberty  cap  over  an  open  book,  a  copy  of  the 
motif  used  on  Mexican  eight-escudo  (roughly  equivalent  to  $16  at 
the  time)  "doubloons."  At  the  upper  left  of  the  book  appears  the 
letter  I  or  L,  at  the  left  bottom  of  the  same  page  is  an  indistinct  let¬ 
ter,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  right  page  appear  at  least  two  letters, 
possibly  "Do."  The  inscription  PACIFIC  CURRENCY,  is  above,  the 
date  1851  is  below,  with  seven  stars  to  the  left  and  six  to  the  right. 
A  magnifying  glass  reveals  that  all  of  the  letters  and  numerals  on 
the  present  coin  are  slightly  doubled,  but  the  writer  believes  this 
is  due  to  striking  rather  than  a  characteristic  of  the  die. 

The  reverse  has  at  the  center  a  perched  eagle,  shield  on  breast, 
grasping  in  its  talons  a  branch  and  arrows.  The  inscription 
CALIFORNIA  DOUBLOON,  is  above,  16.  DOL.  is  below,  with 
a  five-pointed  star  to  either  side.  The  present  example  exhibits  a 
massive  diebreak  bisecting  the  reverse.  The  break  begins  at  the 
border,  extends  to  the  left  of  1  in  16,  goes  through  the  branch,  the 
foot  of  the  eagle,  diagonally  through  the  shield,  through  the  right 
(observer's  right)  wing  tip,  to  the  left  of  the  U  (crossing  the  upper 


left  serif)  to  the  border.  This  break  may  account  for  the  rarity  of 
the  issue. 

When  Don  Kagin  prepared  his  book,  which  was  published  in  1981, 
the  present  example  was  not  known  to  him.  He  illustrates  a  piece, 
designates  it  as  unique,  and  in  his  text  notes  that  the  only  known 
example  (presumably  that  illustrated)  was  discovered  around  1916 
by  Dr.  J.M.  Henderson,  who  stated  he  acquired  it  from  a  lady  who 
owned  it  for  40  years,  having  obtained  it  from  her  father,  "who  so 
far  as  she  knew,  never  was  in  California."  He  relates  that  apparently 
Henry  Chapman  acquired  the  piece  and  traded  it  to  Waldo  C. 
Newcomer.  An  illustration  of  the  same  coin  pictured  by  Don  Kagin 
appears  on  page  461  of  the  October  1916  issue  of  The  Numismatist, 
where  it  is  described  as  "believed  to  be  an  entirely  new  pattern  for 
private  California  gold  coinage."  Interestingly,  the  present  piece  also 
traces  its  pedigree  to  Henry  Chapman,  who  also  handled  the  Hender¬ 
son  coin. 

During  the  time  indicated,  gambling  halls  or  "saloons"  flourished 
in  San  Francisco  and  furnished  a  pleasant  diversion  from  everyday 
cares.  Fortunes  were  won  or  lost  (mostly  at  the  gaming  tables).  Brass 
or  gilt  markers  were  used  as  chips,  although  actual  gold  coins  were 
used  as  well.  While  it  may  indeed  b^  the  case  that  the  presently- 
offered  coin  was  intended  as  a  pattern  t  jr  coinage,  the  present  writer 
is  inclined  to  view  it  as  a  gaming  counter.  No  company  name  is 
stated;  such  a  requirement  for  identification  would  seem  to  be  a 
necessity  for  any  gold  coin  passed  in  circulation  during  an  era  when 
the  public  was  quite  skeptical  of  private  issues.  One  can  imagine 
a  scenario  in  which  a  few  pieces  were  struck,  the  reverse  die  then 
broke,  and  the  project  was  discontinued.  Apparently,  just  two 
specimens  survived  to  the  present  day. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  Henry  Chapman,  the 
Philadelphia  dealer,  in  a  private  transaction  in  May  1923.  Entered 
as  Brand's  inventory  No.  126,631. 


Other  Pioneer  Issues 


Presented  in  the  following  section  are  several  other 
privately-produced  gold  coins  and  related  strikings.  Certain 
of  these,  the  Oregon  and  Mormon  issues,  are  closely  related 
to  the  California  Gold  Rush  and  were  made  from  metal  from 
that  source. 

The  Colorado  coinage  represents  a  separate  entity  and  is 
related  to  the  gold  strikes  made  near  Denver  in  the  late 
1850s.  Within  a  few  years  Georgetown,  Central  City,  Black 
Hawk,  and  other  towns  in  the  Colorado  Territory  to  the 
west  of  Denver  became  thriving  communities.  Various  enter¬ 
prises,  including  local  saloons,  were  in  the  habit  of  accept¬ 


ing  pinches  of  gold  dust.  To  remedy  the  situation  and  to 
provide  a  convenience  for  local  miners,  several  assayers  and 
coiners  began  business.  It  developed  that  the  firm  of  Clark, 
Gruber  &  Company  was  to  become  by  far  the  largest. 
However,  there  apparently  was  room  for  a  number  of 
smaller  competitors  in  the  field.  The  following  offering  con¬ 
sists  of  a  Clark,  Gruber  &  Company  $5  copper  trial  piece, 
an  enigmatic  copper  issue  of  the  Denver  City  Assay  Office, 
and  an  example  of  the  famous  $5  issue  by  J.J.  Conway,  the 
latter  struck  in  gold. 
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1849  Oregon  Exchange  Company  $10  Gold 


1551  1849  Oregon  Exchange  Company  $10  gold.  257.3  grains.  Very  Fine 

or  better,  measurably  nicer  than  most  of  the  few  other  known  pieces, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  clarity  of  the  reverse  inscription. 

Significantly,  when  Wayte  Raymond  sold  John  Work  Garrett  an 
example  on  March  9,  1927,  a  piece  which  we  auctioned  as  Lot  949 
in  our  Garrett  Collection  sale  of  March  1980,  Raymond  noted  that 
"I  have  never  seen  a  better  one."  The  piece  presently  offered  is  much 
sharper  on  the  reverse  than  the  magnificent  Garrett  example. 

The  1849  Oregon  Exchange  Company  $10  is  a  major  rarity  in  any 
grade.  In  the  superlative  condition  offered  here  it  represents  what 
may  be  a  once  in  a  lifetime  opportunity  for  the  advanced  specialist 
or  connoisseur. 

Following  the  gold  discovery  on  the  American  River  in  Califor¬ 
nia  in  1848,  news  spread  northward  to  Oregon,  with  the  result  that 
a  sizable  percentage  of  the  white  population  had  journeyed 
southward  to  seek  gold  by  1849.  When  the  adventurers  returned 
to  Oregon  they  brought  with  them  large  quantities  of  gold  dust. 

Early  in  1849  a  number  of  petitions  were  raised  to  establish  a  mint 
in  Oregon.  On  February  15  of  that  year,  an  act  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  16  to  2  in  the  legislature  which  provided  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  territorial  mint  in  Oregon  City.  It  was  also  provided  that 
any  profits  arising  from  the  coinage  would  be  used  to  pay  the  debts 
of  the  Cayuse  Indian  War. 

The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  purchase  gold  dust  of  virgin  purity 
at  $16.50  per  ounce.  The  coin  was  designated  as  lawful  tender 
throughout  the  Territory  at  $1  per  pennyweight.  Punishment  was 
provided  for  anyone  who  traded  gold  of  false  weight  or  who  stamped 
gold  without  legal  permission.  The  mint  was  to  be  established  in 
Oregon  City,  an  important  village  15  miles  distance  from  Portland. 
The  act  stipulated  that: 

The  dies  for  stamping  shall  represent  on  one  side  the  Roman 
figure  5  for  the  pieces  of  five  pennyweights  and  the  Roman 
figure  10  for  the  pieces  of  ten  pennyweights.  The  reverse  side 
shall  have  the  words  "Oregon  Territory"  and  the  date  of  the 
year  of  stamping  around  the  face,  with  the  arms  of  Oregon 
in  the  center. 

Joseph  Lane,  the  governor,  declared  the  legislative  act  to  be  un¬ 
constitutional  on  March  3rd,  for  it  seemed  to  be  in  conflict  with 
United  States  government  coinage  laws.  To  remedy  the  situation 
a  group  of  eight  prominent  merchants  and  citizens  banded  together 
to  establish  a  private  mint.  The  principals  were  W.K.  Kilbome, 
Theophilus  Magruder,  James  Taylor,  George  Abernathy,  W.H. 
Wilson,  William  H.  Rector,  J.G.  Campbell,  and  Noyes  Smith.  The 
firm  was  designated  as  the  Oregon  Exchange  Co. 

Hamilton  Campbell,  a  Methodist  missionary,  was  employed  to 
cut  dies  for  $5  piece.  Victor  Wallace,  a  machinist,  engraved  the  dies 


for  the  $10  denomination.  The  coins  produced  were  intended  to  be 
virgin  gold  without  alloy. 

The  obverse  die  of  the  $5  gold  bore  the  initials  K.M.T.A. 
W.R.G.S.,  representing  the  names  of  the  company  members.  The 
G  was  an  error  and  should  have  been  C  for  Campbell.  The  obverse 
of  the  $5  piece  pictured  a  beaver  on  a  log  facing  to  the  right,  the 
same  animal  which,  being  a  trademark  of  the  Territory,  had  been 
used  earlier  on  the  Northwest  Co.  tokens.  Below  was  the  designa¬ 
tion  T.O.  for  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  and  below  that  the  year  1849 
with  branches  to  each  side.  On  the  reverse  appeared  the  notation 
OREGON  EXCHANGE  COMPANY,  130  G.  NATIVE  GOLD  5  D. 
The  piece  contained  130  grains  of  gold,  or  nearly  5Vz  pennyweight. 

The  $10  design  was  similar  to  the  $5  except  that  the  error  of  the 
G  initial  was  corrected  by  substituting  the  correct  letter  C.  The  in¬ 
itials  of  Abernathy  and  Wilson  were  omitted,  perhaps  because  they 
had  left  the  firm  by  the  time  that  the  $10  issues  were  made.  The 
abbreviation  of  the  Oregon  Territory  was  changed  to  O.T.  rather 
than  the  earlier  T.O.  With  the  exception  of  the  denomination  and 
weight  information,  the  design  closely  followed  that  of  the  earlier 
$5.  The  dies  were  engraved  very  lightly  on  the  reverse,  with  the 
result  that  coins  struck  were  characteristically  very  weak  on  that  side. 

Thomas  Powell  produced  the  necessary  machinery  for  preparing 
the  metal  and  striking  the  coin  using  as  a  source  iron  from  wagon 
wheel  rims.  The  Oregon  Exchange  Co.  paid  him  $1  a  pound  for  all 
the  iron  he  was  able  to  obtain  for  this  purpose  from  old  wagons 
that  had  crossed  the  plains  and  other  sources.  Powell  did  the  forg¬ 
ing,  and  William  Rector,  one  of  the  partners  in  the  Oregon  Exchange 
Co.,  did  the  lathe  work. 

Coinage  amounted  to  approximately  6,000  of  the  $5  pieces  and 
2,850  $10  coins.  These  were  accepted  as  legal  tender  thoughout  the 
Oregon  Territory,  which  at  that  time  included  the  present  states  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  and  all  land  toward  the  east  reaching  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Oregon  City  had  approximately  1,000  white 
citizens,  while  the  entire  Territory  comprised  only  about  9,000 
inhabitants. 

Many  of  the  Oregon  issues  were  sent  to  California  in  payment 
for  merchandise.  Eventually  nearly  all  were  melted.  By  a  decade 
after  the  original  issue  only  a  small  number  Oregon  coins  existed. 
At  the  present  time,  1984,  a  few  dozen  of  the  $5  denomination  can 
be  traced,  and  probably  fewer  than  20  of  the  much  rarer  $10  pieces 
exist. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection 
December  1908,  and  entered  in  his  ledger  on  December  31,  1908 
as  inventory  No.  47,418. 
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1849  Mormon  $5 


1552  1849  Mormon  $5  gold.  111.2  grains.  Extremely  Fine  or  better.  One 
of  the  sharpest  specimens  we  have  ever  offered  of  this  issue.  This 
coin,  one  of  the  finest  known  examples,  is  in  this  grade  a  prize  rari¬ 
ty.  The  dies  were  sunk  in  rather  shallow  relief,  so  even  the  best 
preserved  pieces  do  not  have  needle-sharp  details  at  the  center. 

In  the  situation  reminiscent  of  the  Oregon  coinage  motives,  in 
the  autumn  of  1848  Mormons  returning  from  California  brought 
large  quantities  of  gold  dust  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake  area.  The  Mor¬ 
mons  were  among  the  most  active  miners  on  the  American  River 
and  its  tributaries  and  precious  metal  estimated  to  have  been  worth 
millions  of  dollars  was  located  by  them. 

In  Utah,  Dr.  Willard  Richards,  an  official  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
weighed  the  gold  dust  and  distributed  it  in  paper  packages  which 
contained  from  $1  to  $20  in  value.  In  November  1848  coinage  designs 
were  formulated.  Each  piece  was  to  depict  on  one  side  the  priesthood 
emblem,  a  three-pointed  Phrygian  Crown  over  the  all-seeing  eye 
of  Jehovah,  with  the  phrase  HOLINESS  TO  THE  LORD.  The  reverse 
was  to  bear  the  inscription  PURE  GOLD,  clasped  hands,  and  the 
denomination. 


The  first  pieces,  $10  issues,  are  believed  to  have  been  struck  in 
December  1848  but  with  the  date  1849.  Dies  were  prepared  for  $2.50, 
$5,  and  $20  denominations.  Coinage  of  these  commenced  on 
September  12,  1849.  From  then  through  early  1851  about  $75,000 
face  value  was  produced.  Although  the  coins  were  debased  in  terms 
of  intrinsic  value,  the  pieces  saw  a  ready  acceptance  in  the  church 
community.  The  situation,  however,  was  far  different  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  where  the  Mormon  coinage  became  the  subject  of  many 
vituperative  comments  in  the  press,  which  noted  them  as  being 
"spurious,"  "vile  falsehoods,"  and  "debased."  In  areas  other  than 
Salt  Lake  City  they  circulated  only  at  a  discount  of  10  percent  to 
25  percent  from  face  value.  Within  Salt  Lake  City  itself  there  were 
numerous  questions  asked,  and  in  1851  and  1852  many  were  reluc¬ 
tant  to  accept  the  pieces,  but  the  church  applied  pressures  which 
could  not  be  resisted,  and  the  coins  actively  circulated.  In  later  years 
such  pieces  became  scarce,  and  by  the  time  that  they  were  actively 
collected  by  the  numismatic  community,  few  were  to  be  found. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the  A.C.  Nygren  Collection 
sale,  Lot  403,  Henry  Chapman,  April  29,  1924.  Purchased  by  B. 
Max  Mehl  who  acted  as  agent.  Entered  as  inventory  No.  130,858. 
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Clark,  Gruber  &  Company  $5  in  Copper 


1553  1860  Clark,  Gruber  &  Company  $5  in  copper.  79.8  grains.  Plain 

edge.  AU  or  better.  Some  old  verdigris  in  the  fields. 

The  obverse  and  reverse  of  this  issue  are  close  copies  of  the  federal 
$5  issue  and  are  believed  to  have  been  made  by  Bailey  &  Company, 
Philadelphia,  a  firm  which  is  closely  connected  with  several  other 
fascinating  numismatic  items  of  the  era  (including  encased  postage 
stamps  and  the  placing  of  the  order  for  the  famous  1861  Confederate 
States  of  America  cent). 

The  firm  of  Clark,  Gruber  &  Company  (Leavenworth,  Kansas 
bankers)  established  a  branch  in  Colorado  following  the  gold 
discoveries  there.  The  firm  was  comprised  of  Austin  M.  Clark, 
Milton  Edward  Clark,  and  Emanuel  Henry  Gruber.  The  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  minting  business  was  begun  in  December  1859  when 
Milton  E.  Clark  went  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  acquire  coin¬ 
ing  apparatus.  By  the  summer  of  1860,  operations  were  in  full  swing, 
and  $10  gold  pieces  were  produced  on  a  production-line  basis.  To 
this  denomination  the  $2,  $5  and  $20  values  were  subsequently  add¬ 
ed.  Coinage  continued  through  1861. 

The  citizens  of  Colorado  Territory,  nearly  30,000  in  number, 
desired  to  have  an  official  United  States  branch  mint  to  act  as  a 


depository.  Legislation  was  introduced  in  Congress  and  became  ef¬ 
fective  on  April  21,  1862.  The  government  acquired  the  facilities 
of  Clark,  Gruber  &  Company,  intending  to  engage  in  minting  opera¬ 
tions.  Although  various  annual  reports  of  later  years  refer  to  the 
"Denver  Mint,''  the  facility  acted  only  as  an  assay  office.  The  "real" 
Denver  Mint  was  not  to  happen  until  1906,  by  which  time  a  new 
facility  had  been  constructed,  not  related  to  the  Clark,  Gruber  & 
Company  enterprises. 

During  their  heyday,  the  private  gold  issues  of  the  firm  were  highly 
respected.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  private  paper  currency 
backed  by  Clark,  Gruber  &  Company  gold  coins  was  issued  early 
in  the  Civil  War,  citizens  of  Denver  and  surrounding  towns  readily 
accepted  such  currency  at  face  value  and  interchangeably  with  gold, 
whereas  United  States  paper  money  backed  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  was  received  only  at  a  sharp  discount  in  terms  of  goldl  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  proprietors  of  the  firm  took  great  satisfaction  in  this 
recognition. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  Lyman  H.  Low's  sale  of  June 
23,  1900,  Lot  165.  Inventory  No.  21,207. 


Denver  City  Assay  Office  Pattern  $5 


1554  Denver  City  Assay  Office  $5  in  copper,  circa  1860  .  97.8  grains. 
Uniface.  Very  Fine.  A  planchet  clip  is  at  the  top.  The  reverse  displays 
a  deep  groove.  Compare  this  example  to  the  pieces  we  offered  in 
the  Garrett  Collection  (Lot  955,  March  1980)  and  the  Clifford  Col¬ 
lection  (Lots  210-213,  March  1982). 

The  Denver  City  Assay  Office  remains  a  mystery.  An  extensive 
series  of  patterns  was  prepared,  but  no  examples  are  known  actually 
struck  in  gold.  Was  the  outfit  a  going  operation,  or  was  it  one  of 
many  unfulfilled  golden  dreams,  possibly  conceived  in  the  East7 
Although  various  denominations  have  been  assigned  to  the  different 


sizes  of  pieces,  none  has  a  value  such  as  $5,  $10,  or  $20  stated  on 
the  coin.  Although  the  present  coin  bears  no  date,  other  examples 
of  the  coinage  do  occur  with  a  reverse  dated  1860. 

Such  coins  apparently  were  initially  noted  by  numismatists  in 
1893,  when  J.W.  Scott  stated  that  they  were  struck  by  the  Cord 
Brothers. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection, 
December  1908,  and  entered  in  his  ledger  on  December  31,  1908 
as  No.  47,455. 
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Enlargement  of  Lot  1555 


J.J.  Conway  &  Co.  $5  Gold 


1555  Undated  (1861)  J.J.  Conway  &  Co.  $5  gold.  134.1  grains.  Plain  edge. 
Extremely  Fine  or  better.  Very  sharp  in  all  details.  With  a  few  trivial 
rim  marks. 

Here  is  one  of  America's  greatest  rarities.  Don  Taxay  was  able 
to  locate  only  three  examples,  including  one  permanently  impounded 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  piece  we  offered  as  Lot  550  of 
our  Garrett  Collection  Sale  (November  1979)  constituted  a  fourth. 

Information  published  in  Donald  Kagin's  Private  Gold  Coins  and 
Patterns  of  the  United  States  (1981)  added  to  what  appeared  in  the 
present  writer's  The  History  of  United  States  Coinage  as  Illustrated 
by  the  Garrett  Collection  (1979).  The  sum  of  the  data  known  equals 
very  little.  By  and  large,  the  operations  of  J.J.  Conway  represent 
a  mystery. 

In  August  1861  the  banking  firm  of  J.J.  Conway  &  Co.,  Georgia 
Gulch,  Colorado  Territory,  produced  several  varieties  of  $2Vi,  $5, 
$10  pieces  bearing  their  imprint.  The  $10  denomination  is  unknown 
today.  Apparently  coinage  continued  for  just  a  short  time. 

Don  Kagin  notes  that  initial  reaction  to  the  new  issues  was  un¬ 
favorable  and  quotes  an  article  appearing  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  August  13,  1861,  which  stated  that  an  assay  made  in  Denver 
of  a  new  $5  coin  shows  the  piece  was  intrinsically  worth  only  $4.26, 
obviously  a  short-weight  in  an  era  in  which  intrinsic  value  was  the 
prevailing  precept.  Such  a  coin  might  be  convenient  for  local  use, 
but  in  distant  area  it  would  probably  not  bring  even  $4.  The  same 
article  suggested  that  J.J.  Conway  &  Co.  should  produce  pieces  of 
higher  worth,  in  the  manner  of  the  issues  of  Clark,  Gruber  &  Co. 


In  an  effort  to  vindicate  themselves,  the  Conway  firm  had  Mr. 
Perrenaud,  a  Denver  assayer,  evaluate  the  pieces,  with  the  results 
published  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  on  September  24.  The  sec¬ 
ond  time  around,  a  true  value  of  $5.01  was  indicated  for  a  half  eagle, 
causing  the  paper  to  print  what  was  a  weak  retraction,  sort  of: 

We  have  several  times  heard  complaints  respecting  the 
coins  of  J.J.  Conway  &  Co.,  of  Georgia  Gulch,  it  having  been 
represented  that  their  coins  are  of  light  weight  and  deficient 
in  value,  but  an  assay  made  of  a  $5  piece  recently,  by  Mr. 
Perrenaud  of  this  city,  establishes  their  value  and  fineness. 

A  later  article  corrected  the  situation: 

There  is  a  mint  in  Georgia  Gulch,  conducted  by  J.J.  Con¬ 
way  &  Co.  jewelers  and  bankers.  Their  machinery  seems  to 
be  as  fine  as  that  of  Clark,  Gruber  &  Co.  and  their  $5  and 
$10  gold  pieces  look  as  nice  and  rich  as  Uncle  Sam  himself 
could  get  up. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  questions  raised,  despite  the  later  vindica¬ 
tion,  caused  public  concern,  and  that  Conway  pieces  did  not  cir¬ 
culated  widely  beyond  the  area  of  issue.  Probably  by  a  decade  later 
most  had  been  melted,  the  "Denver  Mint"  (assay  office)  being  the 
most  probable  location  for  such  reclamation.  As  noted,  all  gold  strik- 
ings  of  Conway  pieces  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Virgil  M.  Brand  owned  just  one  example  of  this  rarity.  The  piece 
offered  here  was  obtained  from  Elmer  Sears  in  September  1912  for 
the  immense  price  (for  the  time)  of  $3,000  and  entered  as  inventory 
No.  62,242. 
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California  Small  Denomination  Gold 


California  small  denomination  gold  issues  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  many  numismatists  over  the  years.  These 
pieces,  made  of  gold  (usually  of  relatively  low  fineness), 
were  produced  in  the  denominations  of  25c,  50c,  and  $1. 
A  precis  of  the  field  appears  on  pages  236  and  237  of  the 
1984  edition  of  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins.  The 
same  reference  gives  a  good  general  guide  to  the  major 
design  types  (although  scarce  and  rare  varieties  are  apt  to 
sell  for  substantially  more). 

Until  relatively  recently,  there  was  little  available  in  print 
concerning  the  issuers  of  these  intriguing  numismatic  items. 
To  be  sure,  there  was  no  dearth  of  references.  R.H.  Burnie, 
a  Mississippi  dealer,  published  a  monograph  on  the  series 
in  the  early  1950s.  The  work  of  Kenneth  W.  Lee,  Califor¬ 
nia  Gold  Dollars,  Half  Dollars,  and  Quarter  Dollars,  went 
through  several  printings  and  was  used  widely  as  a  key  to 
die  variety  differences.  The  more  recent  California  Fractional 
Gold  book  by  David  and  Susan  Doering  was  notable  for 
its  sharp  photographs  but,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer,  it  suffered  from  overly  optimistic  price  sug¬ 
gestions. 

Into  this  scenario  came  California  Pioneer  Fractional 
Gold,  by  Walter  Breen,  with  the  collaboration  of  Ronald 
J.  Gillio,  a  160-page  volume  published  in  autumn  1983.  Ap¬ 
preciation  is  expressed  to  the  authors  of  that  work  for  per¬ 
mission  to  utilize  certain  information  in  the  volume.  (Copies 
of  the  book  are  available  from  us  for  $29.50  postpaid;  order 
Stock  No.  BB-9  and  send  your  order  in  a  separate  envelope 
and  separate  remittance  from  your  auction  bid  sheet;  ad¬ 
dress  your  order  care  of  Sandi  Scott,  manager,  Publications 
Department.) 

Earlier  in  the  present  catalogue  a  brief  history  of  the 
California  Gold  Rush  is  given.  In  1849  the  first  privately- 
minted  gold  coins  made  their  appearance  in  the  area. 
However,  such  pieces  were  limited  to  larger  denominations. 
It  was  not  until  1852,  significantly  later  in  the  chronicle  of 
the  frenetic  activities  in  the  Golden  State,  that  the  first  small- 
denomination  pieces  are  believed  to  have  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  Daily  Alta  California,  issue  of  August  25, 
1852,  reprinted  a  dispatch  picked  up,  curiously,  from  the 
distant  New  Orleans  Picayune: 

We  were  shown  this  morning  a  gold  half  dollar, 
California  money,  which  is  so  much  like  the  United 
States  gold  dollar  piece  that  the  best  judges  would  be 
completely  deceived  at  first  glance.  The  half  dollar 
piece  is  lighter  in  color,  and  somewhat  smaller  in 
diameter,  than  the  dollar.  They  are  of  private  issue 
and  have  stamped  on  them,  HALF-DOLLAR 
CALIFORNIA  GOLD  1852. 

Walter  Breen  and  Ronald  Gillio  suggest  that  August  1852, 
the  date  of  the  newspaper  article,  may  represent  the  approx¬ 
imate  date  of  the  initial  appearance  of  such  pieces,  which 


are  believed  to  have  preceded  all  their  designs  of  small 
denominations. 

Factual  information  pertaining  to  small-denomination 
California  gold  coins  and  dating  from  the  early  1850s  has 
proven  elusive,  although  Kenneth  W.  Lee,  in  the  1970  and 
1979  editions  of  his  book,  mentions  the  later  recovery  of 
specimens  from  the  steamer  Winfield  Scott,  which  sunk  on 
December  2,  1853.  The  event  is  described  in  the  Breen-Gillio 
book  as  follows: 

The  Winfield  Scott  (built  in  New  York  City,  1851, 
for  the  New  York  &  San  Francisco  Steampship  Com¬ 
pany,  later  taken  over  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Line) 
departed  San  Francisco  December  1,  1853,  with  400 
passengers  (many  being  Army  officers  under  orders 
to  return  East),  many  sacks  of  mail,  and  $884,861.50 
in  'treasure,'  bound  for  Panama,  under  Captain  Simon 
F.  Blunt,  U.S.N. 

On  December  2,  fog  reduced  visibility  to  zero. 
About  nine  in  the  evening,  the  first  officer  entered  the 
captain's  cabin  with  the  request,  'Captain,  the  weather 
is  dirty  and  squally.  Shall  we  keep  her  out?'  The  pro¬ 
phetic  answer  was,  No;  let  her  rip!' 

Shortly  before  midnight  she  struck  rocks,  bow  on, 
at  the  north  side  of  Anacapa  Island,  about  30  miles 
off  Santa  Barbara.  Backing  off,  she  lost  her  rudder  on 
other  rocks,  then  drifted  about  300  yards  to  smash  her 
bow  against  a  250-foot  bluff.  Captain  Blunt,  pistol  in 
his  hand  to  maintain  order,  evacuated  passengers,  pro¬ 
visions,  and  bedding  onto  a  tiny  uninhabited  island 
about  a  mile  west. 

On  December  4,  about  eight  in  the  morning,  the 
1,050-ton  steamship  California  rescued  the  ladies.  The 
Republic  reached  the  rest  on  December  10,  rescuing 
part  of  the  cargo  and  the  treasure.  Some  of  her  timbers 
washed  ashore  and  were  built  into  a  house  in  Santa 
Barbara  which  today  is  a  tourist  attraction. 

In  1963,  a  scuba  diver,  Glenn  E.  Miller,  located  the 
remainder  of  the  wreck,  and  on  weekends  he  and  three 
others  began  salvage  operations.  One  of  the  scuba 
divers  brought  some  fractional  gold  coins  from  the 
wreck  into  Jack  Collins'  coin  shop  in  1963  but  would 
neither  sell  them  nor  talk  freely  about  their  source. 

Walter  Breen  and  Ronald  Gillio  divide  California  frac¬ 
tional  gold  issues  into  three  eras.  Period  One  coins  were  pro¬ 
duced,  either  dated  or  undated,  during  the  years  from  1852 
through  1856.  Many  of  these  are  of  nearly  the  correct  weight 
for  the  denomination  and,  when  seen  today,  show  signs  of 
use.  Jay  Roe,  prominent  researcher  in  the  field,  has  analyzed 
the  metallic  content  and  has  found  that  most  issues  were 
made  from  unalloyed  native  gold  and  are  about  75%  to  80% 
of  the  standard  weight.  By  contrast,  most  later  ones  are  of 
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low-fineness  (9  to  10  carats)  gold  and  are  very  light.  The 
Breen-Gillio  book  identifies  the  makers  of  most  Period  One 
coins,  noting  that  most  were  Frenchmen.  M.  Deriberpe  (or 
Deriberpie;  both  spellings  occur),  who  signed  his  coins  DERI 
or  DERIB,  was  listed  in  an  1852  directory  as  being  located 
at  58  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco,  the  same  building  which 
housed  Antoine  Louis  Nouizillet,  a  manufacturing  jeweler. 
It  is  believed  that  the  initials  DN  appearing  on  certain  early 
issues  represents  a  combination  of  the  Deriberpe  and 
Nouizillet  names. 

The  initials  F.D.  represent  the  firm  of  the  Frontier  & 
Diviercy  Company  (Pierre  Frontier  and  Eugene  Diviercy), 
who  did  business  at  the  rear  of  81  Bush  Street  1852-1859, 
later  as  Frontier  &  Co.  at  other  addresses. 

The  initials  D.G.  are  believed  to  have  stood  for  H. 
Gaimie,  Guillemont  &  Co.,  103  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  which  was  the  San  Francisco  branch  of  a  New 
York  outfit.  It  is  believed  that  Frontier,  Diviercy  &  Co.  made 
dies  for  the  H.  Gamie,  Guillemont,  &  Co.  coins,  as  there 
is  an  interrelationship  of  initials,  letter  punches,  and  device 
punches. 

G.L.  is  believed  to  represent  either  G.  Lange  or  G.H.  Lor- 
ing  &  Co.,  also  of  San  Francisco.  The  initial  N  is  believed 
to  represent  Antoine  Louis  Nouizillet  &  Co.,  58  Kearny 
Street,  mentioned  earlier.  N.R.  may  represent  Nouizillet  & 
Routhier,  175  Commercial  Street,  1854-1856.  Coins  with  the 
initial  G  are  believed  to  have  been  issued  by  Robert  B.  Gray 
&  Co.,  616  Merchant  Street,  San  Francisco,  1859-1871,  suc¬ 
cessors  to  Nouizillet  &  Co.,  although  some  have  attributed 
these  to  Ferdinand  Gruner,  a  San  Francisco  engraver  who 
advertised  extensively  during  the  period.  These  latter  pieces 
belong  to  Period  Two,  which  generally  comprises  coins 
dated  1859  through  1882.  The  intermittent  span  between  the 
ending  of  Period  One  coins  in  1856  and  the  inception  of 
Period  Two  coins  of  1859  apparently  saw  little  or  no  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  California  small  denomination  issues. 

Period  Two  saw  a  curious  variety  of  pieces,  some  of  which 
were  back-dated  to  as  early  as  1852. 

Period  Three  coins,  which  were  produced  from  about 
1883  until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  include 
pieces  similar  to  Period  Two  but  with  earlier  dates  to  avoid 
federal  seizure  and  prosecution.  Nearly  all  of  these  are 
severely  light  in  weight  and  are  of  low-grade  alloy.  Coins 
of  the  last  two  periods  are  most  often  seen  today  in  Uncir¬ 
culated  or  “Proof"  (actually  Mint  State  with  prooflike  sur¬ 
faces)  finish.  It  is  probable  that  coins  of  this  latter  era  served 
primarily  as  souvenirs  rather  than  as  a  circulating  medium, 
for  by  that  time  the  San  Francisco  Mint  (opened  in  1854) 
was  producing  large  quantities  of  silver  coins  of  denomina¬ 
tions  less  than  a  dollar. 

Walter  Breen  and  Ron  Gillio,  noting  that  numerous 
specimens  of  later  issues  have  turned  up  in  Europe,  suggest 


that  “these  were  evidently  among  pieces  jewelers  had  sold 
to  lady  tourists  as  exotic  mementoes  of  the  Barbary  Coast, 
made  of  genuine  gold  from  the  historic  California  Gold 
Rush." 

Research  by  Robert  D.  Leonard,  Jr.,  cited  by  Breen  and 
Gillio,  delineates  the  addresses  of  producers  of  the  Period 
Two  and  Period  Three  coins.  It  seems  that  many  firms 
moved  every  few  years  and,  in  the  process,  regularly  ac¬ 
quired  partners  or  divested  themselves  of  them.  The  various 
changes  which  the  firms  underwent  occupy  many  para¬ 
graphs  of  print. 

The  tale  of  federal  persecution  is  likewise  related  in  the 
new  book.  James  J.  Brooks,  chief  of  the  United  States  Secret 
Service,  wrote  to  his  San  Francisco  operative,  Col.  Henry 
Finnegass  on  February  20,  1883,  complaining  that  a  Los 
Angeles  jeweler,  Frederick  Linde,  "has  been  furnishing  a  Mr. 
Kunz  of  Wellington,  Ohio  with  large  quantities  of  25  cent 
and  50  cent  pieces."  Finnegass  subsequently  purchased  a  pair 
of  these  gold  pieces  for  face  value  in  order  to  build  the  case 
of  illegal  sale  as  an  excuse  to  seize  Linde's  stock.  He  assumed 
that  the  jeweler  was  attempting  to  go  into  competition  with 
the  United  States  government  in  furnishing  coins  for  general 
circulation.  A  witch  hunt  ensued  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  California,  with  the  result  that  within  two  months 
Finnegass  reported  that  he,  with  many  seizures  of  dealers 
stocks,  had  entirely  suppressed  the  situation.  Period  Two 
coins  of  many  varieties  are  generally  scarce  due  to  their 
seizure  a  century  ago. 

Period  Three  coins  have  an  undefined  end.  One  M.E.  Hart 
manufactured  pieces  during  the  early  20th  century,  including 
issues  bearing  imprints  of  western  states  such  as  Montana 
and  Idaho,  and  sold  them  at  various  fairs  and  expositions. 
Issuance  of  small  denomination  California  gold  coins  seems 
to  have  been  a  fairly  continuous  practice  during  the  final 
part  of  the  19th  century,  by  which  time  they  had  no  value 
whatever  as  a  circulating  medium  but,  rather,  served  only 
as  bingles  and  bangles  on  jewelry  or  as  souvenirs  of  the 
"Golden  West." 

For  additional  information  concerning  history  and 
background  of  these  pieces  the  reader  is  referred  to  pages 
90-93  of  the  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  I  (November 
1983)  as  well  as  the  Breen-Gillio  book  itself. 

The  small  denomination  California  gold  pieces  offered  in 
the  following  listing  were  acquired  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  in 
connection  with  one  of  his  favorite  numismatic  specialties: 
pioneer  and  territorial  pieces  of  the  American  West. 
Together  with  the  pieces  offered  by  us  in  1983,  the  present 
Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection  coins  constitute  one  of  the  most 
significant  holdings  of  small-denomination  California  gold 
ever  to  cross  the  auction  block.  Attributions  are  to  Breen- 
Gillio,  Lee,  and  Doering  numbers  in  each  instance. 
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1556  1853  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-101,  L-3A,  D-21.  Uncir¬ 

culated  with  light  iridescent  toning.  Light  impression  on  second  digit 
of  date,  apparently  as  always  (cf.  the  Breen-Gillio  plate  coin). 

Rare  Narrow  Head  style.  Head  tilted  forward  at  rakish  angle. 
"Broken''  nose,  from  insufficient  depth  of  impression  of  the  por¬ 
trait  hub  or,  possibly  as  Breen-Gillio  suggests,  from  too  much  die 
polishing. 

Attributed  to  Frontier  &  Diviercy.  Very  rare  variety. 

Obtained  from  S.C.  Stevens,  April  23,  1901.  Virgil  M.  Brand's 
inventory  No.  21,911. 


1854  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-108,  L-6A,  D-25.  AU. 
Lightly  struck.  Issue  of  Antoine  Louis  Nouizillet.  From  Lyman  H. 
Low  on  ]uly  16,  1900.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  21,229; 

1855  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-110,  L-8A,  D-27.  AU. 
Small  indentation  on  cheek,  probably  a  planchet  defect  (certainly 
not  a  dig  or  mark,  for  there  is  no  displaced  metal).  Reverse  with 
a  delicate  tracery  of  breaks.  From  Henry  Chapman  on  December 
24,  1913.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  74,691; 

1860  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-731,  L-15A,  D-38.  AU 
with  attractive  toning.  G  under  head  for  Robert  B.  Grey  &  Co., 
successors  to  Nouizillet  &  Routhier. 

A  very  attractive  grouping.  (Total:  4  pieces). 


1560  1856  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-107,  L-21A,  D-28.  Very  late 
state  of  the  dies.  AU.  Quite  crude  in  appearance. 


1557  1853  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  Head.  BG-102,  L-2A,  D-20.  Brilliant 
Uncirculated  with  light  toning.  A  few  small  marks  are  visible  under 
magnification  on  the  reverse. 

The  initial  appearance  of  Frontier  &  Diviercy's  four-star  obverse. 
At  the  center  of  the  obverse  is  a  large  crude  head  with  four 
irregularly-spaced  stars  surrounding.  Apparently  finer  than  the  Lee 
Collection  example. 

Obtained  from  Lyman  H.  Low  on  June  15,  1900.  Virgil  M.  Brands' 
inventory  No.  21,050. 


1558  1854  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-105,  L-5A,  D-24.  Uncir¬ 
culated  with  light  toning. 

The  obverse  is  the  large  crude  head  from  the  portrait  matrix  as 
preceding,  but  in  this  instance  a  new  die  with  five  irregularly-spaced 
stars  surrounding.  This  is  State  II  of  the  die,  with  highly  polished 
obverse.  A  scarce  issue  which  in  earlier  times  was  just  “reported 
to  exist." 

From  Lyman  H.  Low  on  August  29,  1898.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  in¬ 
ventory  No.  19,082. 

1559  Group  of  pieces: 

1855  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-106,  L-7A,  D-26.  Uncir¬ 
culated  with  light  toning  (most  of  Virgil  M .  Brand's  fractional  pieces, 
which  have  never  been  cleaned,  show  light  toning  to  a  degree). 
Reverse  die  is  overdated,  1855/4,  although  the  new  5  punch  is  heavy 
enough  that  the  4  is  not  readily  discernible.  From  Theophile  E.  Leon, 
February  16,  1917.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  81,595; 


1561  1856  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-111,  L-10A,  D-29.  Select 

Uncirculated,  prooflike  surfaces.  State  II  of  the  die  with  the  “broken" 
nose  (caused  by  die  polishing).  This  obverse  was  later  used  on 
BG-729. 

From  Lyman  H.  Low  on  April  20,  1897.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inven¬ 
tory  No.  17,017. 


1562  Undated  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-204,  L-3A,  D-116.  A  lustrous 
AU  specimen  of  this  rarity.  Made  by  Frontier  &  Diviercy.  Reverse 
with  DOLL.,  the  only  Period  One  coin  with  this  interesting  spelling. 

From  the  St.  Louis  Stamp  &  Coin  Company  sale  of  November 
5,  1906,  Lot  28.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  35,830. 

1563  Group  of  pieces: 

Undated  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-221,  L-2A,  D-115.  AU 
with  some  prooflike  surfaces.  State  II  of  the  die,  with  crack  from 
rim  to  tenth  star  and  another  from  rim  to  lowest  right  leaf.  From 
the  B.  Max  Mehl  sale  of  the  Engstrom  Collection,  November  23, 
1920,  Lot  1234.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  103,414; 
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Undated  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-224,  L-3C,  D-117.  AU 
with  attractive  toning.  Made  by  Antoine  Louis  Nouizillet  during 
the  1852-1854  period.  State  I  of  the  die; 

Undated  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-223,  L-3D,  D-117B. 
AU-55,  prooflike.  State  1  of  the  die,  with  the  lowest  inner  left  berry 
visible  but  weak.  From  A.L.  Doherty  on  November  16,  1901.  Virgil 
M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  22,829; 

Undated  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-222,  L-3E,  D-117C.  AU, 
prooflike.  On  casual  examination  the  piece  appears  to  be  a  glitter¬ 
ing  Proof,  however  some  friction  in  the  field  points  to  the  AU 
classification.  State  II  of  the  die.  Made  by  Nouizillet.  From  Theophile 
E.  Leon  on  May  14,  1919.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  91,883; 

1856  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-229,  L-14A,  D-131.  AU.  State 
I  of  the  die.  From  Lyman  H.  Low  on  July  22,  1899.  Virgil  M.  Brand's 
inventory  No.  20,689. 

A  lovely  group  which  contains  five  nice  pieces.  Virgil  M.  Brand 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  collecting  of  California  gold  coins  by  varieties, 
in  an  era  in  which  such  issues  were  generally  overlooked.  (Total: 
5  pieces) 

1564  Undated  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-206,  L-1A,  D-114.  Extremely 
Fine  with  several  obverse  scratches.  A  Period  One  coin  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Frontier  &  Diviercy.  A  scarce  variety;  fewer  than  20  are 
believed  to  exist. 

From  5.C.  Stevens  on  April  23,  1901.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inven¬ 
tory  No.  21,915. 


Important  1853  25c 


1565  1853  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-214,  L-9B,  D-124A.  Very  elusive 

variety.  Designated  by  Walter  Breen  and  Ron  Gillio  as  only  four 
to  six  in  existence.  The  present  coin  is  a  beautiful  prooflike  AU  piece 
with  some  claims  to  full  Uncirculated  status. 

The  Breen-Gillio  reference  notes  four  pieces  traced:  the  O'Con¬ 
nor  Collection  example,  from  Kurt  Krueger;  a  specimen  located  by 
Michael  Brownlee  in  September  1981;  the  T.  James  Clarke  coin;  and 
the  David  Doering  example. 

This  piece  is  quite  interesting.  The  reverse  has  the  date  1853  widely 
curved  at  the  bottom,  a  very  unusual  feature.  The  digit  4  in  the  frac¬ 
tion  is  widely  and  sharply  double  cut.  One  of  the  most  important 
offerings  in  the  present  grouping. 

Obtained  from  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection  in  December  1908. 
Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  47,043. 


1566  Undated  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-222,  L-3F,  D-117D.  Choice 
AU,  prooflike.  The  obverse  appears  dished,  as  made.  State  I  of  the 
die  (with  no  cracks). 

From  Theophile  E.  Leon  on  February  16,  1907.  Virgil  M.  Brand's 
inventory  No.  81,594. 

1567  1855  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-227,  D-129.  Die  State  III.  AU 
with  some  minor  obverse  marks.  Scarce  issue. 


This  has  the  three  top  coronet  beads  joined  with  five  others,  but 
it  also  has  the  "broken"  nose  characteristic  of  State  II  (listed  as 
Lee-13Aa  and  Doering-129A). 

From  a  B.  Max  Mehl  sale  on  June  11,  1910.  Virgil  M.  Brand's 
inventory  No.  52,619. 


1568  1856  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-230,  L-15A,  D-132.  Choice 
Brilliant  Uncirculated  with  just  a  whisper  of  light  toning.  A  superb 
specimen.  State  I  of  the  die. 

From  Theophile  E.  Leon  on  May  24,  1913.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  in¬ 
ventory  No.  M4112  (Chicago  Coin  Company). 

1569  Group  of  pieces: 

1853  50c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-304,  L-2A,  D-215.  AU. 
F  and  a  very  faint  D  (for  Frontier  &  Diviercy)  appear  between  head 
and  date.  From  a  Ben  G.  Green  sale  on  June  19,  1908,  Lot  184.  Virgil 
M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  44,217.  Green,  formerly  a  wholesaler  of 
medical  and  other  supplies,  became  a  prominent  professional 
numismatist  and  auctioneer  and  sold  many  important  properties  dur¬ 
ing  this  era; 

1854  50c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-305,  L-4A,  D-219.  AU, 
some  prooflike  surface.  From  a  Ben  G.  Green  sale  on  June  19,  1908, 
Lot  593.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  44,264; 

1854  50c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-306,  L-5A,  D-220.  AU-50. 
Several  reverse  scratches.  FD  (for  Frontier  &  Diviercy)  outside  of 
beaded  circle  on  reverse.  From  A.L.  Doherty  on  November  16,  1901. 
Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  22,826; 

1856  50c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-311,  L-8A,  D-223.  Very 
Fine.  Darkened  by  age.  Obverse  weakly  struck.  N  on  reverse  below 
wreath  (for  A.L.  Nouizillet,  who  manufactured  these  coins  from 
1852-1856).  From  an  Ed.  Frossard  sale  on  February  10,  1899,  Lot 
259.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  19,749; 

1864  50c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-917,  L-12B,  D-229.  AU. 
Some  light  silvery  color  on  the  reverse  (due  to  poor  alloy).  G  below 
head.  Scarce  issue.  From  a  Ben  G.  Green  sale  on  June  29,  1906,  Lot 
400.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  33,741.  (Total:  5  pieces) 


1570  1854  50c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  Head.  BG-308,  L-6A,  D-221.  Choice 
AU.  The  only  13-star  obverse  configuration  on  an  1854  octagonal 
half  dollar.  By  A.L.  Nouizillet,  whose  initial  N  follows  the  reverse 
inscription. 

From  a  B.  Max  Mehl  sale  on  June  22,  1920,  Lot  723.  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  inventory  No.  95,315. 

1571  Trio  of  pieces: 

1852  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-401.  L-2B,  D-319.  AU.  This 
issue,  of  exceptionally  fine  die  work,  is  one  of  the  best  productions 
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of  Frontier  &  Diviercy  of  the  era.  State  I  of  the  die.  From  a  Thomas 
L.  Elder  sale  on  September  30,  1905,  Lot  196.  Virgil  M.  Brands  in¬ 
ventory  No.  30.572  Virgil  must  have  liked  this  variety,  for  at  one 
time  he  had  at  least  ten  other  examples!  One  of  the  earliest  issues 
in  the  California  fractional  gold  series; 

1852  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-407,  L-3A,  D-320.  Uncir¬ 
culated  with  attractive  toning.  DN  under  head  (For  Deriberpe  and 
Nouizillet).  The  partnership  of  D.  and  N.  ended  when  Deriberpe 
headed  for  the  gold  fields.  However,  by  1852,  opportunities  for  in¬ 
dividual  entrepreneurs  in  the  gold  country  were  quite  limited.  Scarce 
variety; 

1853  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-421,  L-5B,  D-323A.  AU,  very 
close  to  full  Uncirculated.  D  below  head  (for  M.  Deriberpe).  State 
II  of  the  die  (with  severe  obverse  clash  marks).  Scarce  variety.  From 
Lyman  H.  Low's  sale  of  the  George  F.  Ulex  Collection,  July  8,  1902, 
Lot  501.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  23,686. 

(Total:  3  pieces) 


1572  1855  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-406,  unlisted  in  Lee,  D-337A. 

Extremely  Fine,  but  once  used  as  jewelry;  traces  of  mounting,  sur¬ 
faces  lightly  etched. 

Normally  we  would  include  this  coin  in  a  group  of  several,  but 
the  piece  is  exceedingly  rare — fewer  than  10  are  known — so  the  pres¬ 
ent  listing  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  specialist  to  acquire  it 
separately. 

From  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection  in  December  1908.  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  inventory  No.  42,213. 


1573  1853  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-408,  L-8A,  D-328.  AU.  Varie¬ 

ty  with  D.N.  under  head.  Extremely  rare;  fewer  than  a  dozen  exist. 

Concerning  the  initials  D.N.,  also  noted  earlier  in  the  present 
catalogue,  the  Breen-Gillio  reference  notes  that  some  have  suggested 
Daniel  Norcross,  a  button  manufacturer,  but  the  belief  of  the  authors 
of  the  Breen-Gillio  volume  is:  "Deriberpe  &  Nouizillet,  for  an  abor¬ 
tive  partnership  (listed  in  directories  as  Nouizillet  &  Co.,  58  Kear¬ 
ny  Street),  which  broke  up  when  Deriberpe  headed  for  the  gold  fields 
(the  result  of  his  expedition  was  numerous  octagonal  dollars  marked 
DERI)..." 

From  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection  in  December  1908.  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  inventory  No.  47,198. 


1574  1853  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-414,  L-9A,  D-329.  AU  with  at¬ 

tractive  toning.  With  G.G.  below  head,  for  Gaime,  Guillemot  & 
Co.  (Frontier  &  Diviercy  made  the  dies  for  these  coins).  All  "G.G." 
coins  are  scarce  or  rare. 

From  Lyman  H.  Low  on  August  26,  1889.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  in¬ 
ventory  No.  20,723. 


1575  1854  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-425,  unlisted  in  Lee,  D-336A. 
An  exceedingly  rare  specimen  of  which  Breen  and  Gillio  trace  only 
two  examples. 

The  presently-offered  coin  is  Very  Fine  or  better.  The  surfaces 
have  a  copper  hue  presumably  due  to  low-grade  alloy.  Some  sur¬ 
face  granularity. 

An  exceedingly  important  item  for  the  specialist. 

1576  Group  of  pieces,  each  AU,  some  with  prooflike  surface: 

1853  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-428,  L-7A,  D-326.  Made  by 
A.L.  Nouizillet.  From  the  Henry  Chapman  sale  of  the  Allison  W. 
Jackman  Collection,  June  28,  1918, Lot  438.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  in¬ 
ventory  No.  87,342; 

1853  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-429,  L-7B,  D-326A.  Scarce 
issue; 

1853  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-430,  L-7C,  D-326B.  This  varie¬ 
ty  is  among  the  earliest  fractional  pieces  to  be  illustrated  in  a  popular 
reference.  In  this  instance  the  issue  was  pictured  (and  valued  at  48c) 
in  Hodges'  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  Chart  Manual,  1858.  From  a  Geof¬ 
frey  C.  Adams  sale  on  February  28,  1905,  Lot  381.  Virgil  M.  Brand's 
inventory  No.  28,355; 

1853  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-409,  L-8B,  D-328A.  With  com¬ 
plete  prooflike  surface  presenting  a  dazzling  appearance.  D.N.  below 
head.  Possibly  an  overdate  (notes  the  Breen-Gillio  reference).  From 
the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection  in  December  1908.  Virgil  M.  Brand's 
inventory  No.  47,199; 

1854  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-431,  L-llA,  D-331.  The  Empty 
Wreath  variety;  a  piece  which  presents  a  very  unusual  appearance, 
for  the  center  of  the  reverse  is  blank.  A  key  item  for  the  specialist 
or  type  collector.  Only  a  few  dozen  such  coins  are  known.  From 
Theophile  E.  Leon  on  February  16,  1917.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inven¬ 
tory  No.  81,591. 

(Total:  5  pieces) 
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1577  Group  of  pieces: 

1856  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-434,  L-18A,  D-339.  AU.  With 
N.  (for  Nouizillet)  on  reverse.  From  5.C.  Stevens  on  April  23,  1901. 
Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  21,918 ; 

1867  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-1018,  L-30A,  D-355.  Extremely 
Fine.  Slightly  bent.  With  G  (for  Gray)  below  head.  From  Lyman 
H.  Low,  on  July  2,  1901.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  22,047; 

1870  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-1024,  L-38B,  D-363A.  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine.  G  between  head  and  date.  From  the  Chicago  National 
Bank  on  May  20,  1914.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  M4311 
(Chicago  Coin  Company); 

1871  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-1027,  L-40C,  D-365B.  AU, 
prooflike.  Several  obverse  scratches.  Variety  with  G  between  head 
and  date.  From  the  Chapman  brothers  on  December  30,  1903.  Virgil 
M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  26,868. 

(Total:  4  pieces) 

1853  Arms  of  California  50c 


1578  1858  50c.  Round.  Arms  of  California  obverse;  eagle  reverse.  BG-435, 

L-10A,  D-300.  Uncirculated,  prooflike. 

This  issue,  from  Period  One,  is  of  extreme  importance.  The  Breen- 
Gillio  reference  says  it  all:  "For  type  collectors  it  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  series,  as  neither  the  arms  nor  does  the  eagle  occur  on  any 
other  die...  Other  individual  varieties  are  rare,  but  mostly  they  are 
of  designs  represented  also  by  commoner  dies." 

The  issue  is  exceedingly  rare.  It  is  believed  that  fewer  than  a  dozen 
exist.  The  Breen-Gillio  reference  traces  12  specific  examples,  several 
of  which  have  problems. 

A  similar  design  appears  on  the  reverse  of  the  San  Francisco,  State 
of  California  "pattern"  pieces  which  are  closely  identified  with  the 
California  coinage  (refer  to  the  citations  in  our  Henry  Clifford  Col¬ 
lection  sale,  1982).  Concerning  the  latter,  Edgar  H.  Adams  named 
the  motif  as  "the  most  artistic  design  of  any  of  the  California  private 
issues." 

Walter  Breen  and  Ronald  Gillio  note  that  this  issue  is  possibly 
by  Joseph  Brothers,  a  firm  composed  of  Lionel  B.  Joseph  and 
Josephus  B.  Joseph,  originally  of  Liverpool,  England,  who  set  up 
business  as  manufacturing  jewelers  at  175  Clay  Street,  1851-1854; 
149  Montgomery  Street,  1854-1860;  and  607  Montgomery  Street 
1860-1869. 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  one  of  the  great  classics  in  the  present 
series.  Undoubtedly  the  coin  here  offered  is  one  of  the  finest  known. 

From  Lyman  H.  Low's  sale  of  the  Georg  F.  Ulex  Collection  on 
July  8,  1902,  Lot  497.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  23,667. 


1579  Undated  (1853)  $1.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  Reverse  with  large  eagle 
with  branch,  shield,  arrows,  and  scroll,  inspired  by  that  used  on 
the  Augustus  Humbert  and  United  States  Assay  Office  of  Gold  $50 
pieces.  BG-501,  L-lA,  D-408.  Extremely  Fine.  Attractive  light  irides¬ 
cent  toning. 

This  issue,  believed  to  have  been  manufactured  in  1853  by  Fron¬ 
tier  &  Diviercy,  is  another  classic  from  the  California  series.  The 
eagle  reverse  was  seldom  used  among  smaller  denominations.  A  very 
important  "type"  coin,  and  a  scarce  piece  in  its  own  right;  only  a 
few  dozen  are  known. 

From  Lyman  H.  Low  on  August  29,  1908.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  in¬ 
ventory  No.  19,088. 

1580  Group  of  octagonal  gold  dollars,  scarcest  of  the  denominations: 

1853  $1.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-505,  L-3A,  D-411.  Extreme¬ 
ly  Fine  with  some  prooflike  surface.  Obverse  with  head  appearing 
to  tilt  slightly  left.  Reverse  with  FD  below.  Scarce  (Rarity-5)  issue. 
From  the  Chicago  Coin  Company  on  December  31,  1911.  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  inventory  No.  60,755; 

1854  $1.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-510,  L-6A,  D-415.  AU. 
With  FD  on  reverse.  From  Lyman  H.  Low  on  June  4,  1897.  Virgil 
M.  Brand’s  inventory  No.  17,140 ; 

1853  $1.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-530,  L-4B,  D-412A.  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine  or  slightly  finer.  N.  on  reverse.  This  was  one  of  Virgil 
M.  Brand's  favorite  varieties,  for  at  one  time  he  owned  over  a  dozen! 
From  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection  in  December  1908.  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  inventory  No.  47,319; 

1853  $1.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-531,  L-4A,  D-412.  AU. 
Variety  with  N.  on  reverse  (for  Nouizillet).  From  FI. A.  Mowry  on. 
June  16,  1908.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  42,508. 

(Total:  4  pieces) 


1581  1854  $1.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-508,  L-6C,  D-415B.  Extremely 

Fine  or  better,  some  prooflike  surface  on  the  obverse.  Attractive 
light  blue  iridescent  toning.  One  of  the  issues  with  FD  on  the  reverse. 
Very  scarce;  only  15  or  so  are  known  to  exist. 

From  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection  in  December  1908.  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  inventory  No.  47,332. 
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1582  1853  $1.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-518,  L-2D,  D-410C.  AU.  DERI 
(for  Deriberpe)  on  reverse.  Scarce  issue. 

From  Lyman  H.  Low  on  October  13,  1906.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  in¬ 
ventory  No.  34,931. 


1583  1853  $1.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-519,  L-2C,  D-410B.  Uncir¬ 
culated  but  lightly  struck  at  the  lower  right  sector  of  the  obverse 
and  on  parts  of  the  reverse.  This  variety  is  usually  seen  in  Very  Fine 
to  AU  grade,  so  the  present  specimen  is  among  the  finer  known  ex¬ 
amples.  One  of  the  issues  with  DERI  on  the  reverse,  the  signature 
of  the  maker. 

From  the  United  States  Coin  Company  sale  on  February  20,  1917, 
Lot  482.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  81,694. 

1584  Group  of  octagonal  gold  dollars: 

1854  $1.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-532,  L-7A,  D-416.  Extreme¬ 
ly  Fine.  The  reverse  on  this  issue  is  particularly  ornate  and  has  ex¬ 
tra  flourishes,  including  overly  ornate  and  heavy  ribbon  ends,  and 
decorations  to  the  lower  left  and  right.  Quite  scarce.  From  George 
W.  Massamore  on  November  25,  1895.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inven¬ 
tory  No.  14,783; 

1855  $1.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-533,  L-9A,  D-419.  Extreme¬ 
ly  Fine.  With  N.R.  on  reverse  (for  the  maker,  Nouizillet  &  Routhier). 
A  pleasing  specimen  of  this  elusive  issue.  From  Lyman  H.  Low  on 
June  4,  1897.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  17,141; 

1858  $1.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-1306,  L-K5,  D-421.  AU. 
A  Period  Three  coin  made  later  than  the  date  indicated.  A  product 
of  Herman  Kroll,  who  was  located  at  37  John  Street,  New  York  Ci¬ 
ty  (the  same  building  occupied  by  J.W.  Scott  &  Company,  coin  and 
stamp  dealers).  Breen  and  Gillio  note  that  sometime  between  1883 
and  the  early  1900s  Kroll  sold  his  remaining  stock  of  backdated  coins 
to  A.C.  Nygren,  where  they  remained  until  the  Nygren  estate  was 
auctioned  by  Henry  Chapman  in  1924.  Refer  to  the  Breen-Gillio  text 
for  more  information.  From  the  Chicago  Coin  Company  on 
December  30,  1911.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  60,898; 

I860  $1.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-1102,  L-13A,  D-424.  AU. 
Made  by  Frontier  &  Diviercy.  Very  few  auction  records  exist  of  this 
issue.  From  S.C.  Stevens  on  April  23,  1901.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  in¬ 
ventory  No.  21,920. 

(Total:  4  pieces) 


1585  1859  25c.  Liberty  head.  BG-701,  L-13A,  D-35.  Uncirculated.  Weakly 
struck  on  the  obverse,  as  always  seen  (refer  to  the  Breen-Gillio  plate 
coin  for  comparison).  The  reverse  is  sharp,  also  as  always  seen.  The 
letters  FD  (for  Frontier  &  Diviercy)  appear  at  the  peak  of  the  cor¬ 
onet.  On  the  reverse  the  R  in  DOLLAR  is  repunched.  State  II  of 
the  die,  with  obverse  crack  just  beginning. 

This  is  an  extreme  rarity  in  the  series.  Not  including  three 
specimens  once  owned  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  (one  of  which  is  offered 
here),  five  pieces  were  traced  by  Walter  Breen  and  Ron  Gillio. 

From  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection  in  December  1908.  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  inventory  No.  47,060. 

1586  1859  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-702,  L-12A,  D-34.  AU. 
Dusky  toning.  Reverse  from  the  same  die  as  preceding. 

From  a  Lyman  H.  Low  sale,  April  1907,  Lot  431.  Virgil  M.  Brand's 
inventory  No.  37,824. 

1587  Group  of  octagonal  25c  pieces: 

1868  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-711,  L-26A,  D-50.  AU. 
From  Lyman  H.  Low  on  April  12,  1900.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inven¬ 
tory  No.  21,164; 

1873  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-728,  L-41B,  D-70A.  AU. 
State  I  of  the  die,  with  no  trace  of  reverse  crack.  From  Henry  Chap¬ 
man  on  December  24,  1913.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  74,696; 

1863  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-734,  L-16A,  D-39.  AU-50. 
Obverse  scratch.  Some  marks  on  the  reverse.  The  G  under  the  head 
was  first  punched  upside  down,  then  corrected.  A  novel  reverse 
shield  encloses  the  fraction.  Very  elusive  issue.  Walter  Breen  and 
Ronald  Gillio  note  that  according  to  Jay  Roe,  Gray's  shield-reverse 
coins  represent  the  first  "sandwich"  metal  issues  and  are  made  of 
70%  gold  and  30%  silver,  with  the  gold  laminated  on  silver  alloy. 
From  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection  December  1908,  Virgil  M.  Brand's 
inventory  No.  47,067; 

1869  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-748,  L-30B,  D-54A.  AU. 
Variety  with  a  G  under  head.  Scarce  issue.  From  Thomas  L.  Elder 
on  April  7 ,  1906.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  33,292; 

1870  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-763,  L-33C,  D-60.  AU. 
G  under  head  and  incomplete.  From  Theophile  E.  Leon  on  May  24, 
1913.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  M4118  (Chicago  Coin 
Company); 

1871  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-765,  L-36A,  D-65.  AU, 
prooflike.  G  between  head  and  date.  Several  obverse  and  reverse 
die  cracks.  Variety  without  berries  on  the  reverse.  From  a  Thomas 
L.  Elder  sale  on  September  30,  1905,  Lot  210.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  in¬ 
ventory  No.  30,589; 

1871  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-767,  L-36D,  D-65C.  AU. 
G  between  head  and  date.  Silver  alloy  showing  through  laminated 
gold  below  date  and  above  wreath.  Another  "sandwich"  coin.  From 
Theophile  E.  Leon,  June  28,  1921.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No. 
108, 739; 

1871  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-770,  L-37A,  D-67.  AU. 
L  between  head  and  date.  The  L  represents  Levison  Brothers  of  the 
California  Jewelry  Company,  the  successors  to  Gray  &  Company. 
From  Theophile  E.  Leon  on  May  24,  1913.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inven¬ 
tory  No.  M4122  (Chicago  Coin  Company). 

(Total:  8  pieces) 
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1588  Group  of  various  denominations: 

1871  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-714,  L-35A,  D-63.  AU, 
prooflike.  With  extra  berry  appearing  outside  of  the  wreath  near 
the  R  in  DOLLAR; 

1874  25c.  Octagonal.  Indian  head.  BG-795,  L-45B,  D-7.  AU.  The 
first  of  the  Indian  head  issues  offered  in  the  present  sale.  Made  by 
an  unknown  coiner  (Herman  J.  Brand?).  From  the  DeWitt  Smith 
Collection  in  December  1908.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No. 
47,152; 

1875  25c.  Octagonal.  Indian  head.  BG-797,  L-47A,  D-9.  Extremely 
Fine.  Has  been  used  as  a  jewelry  piece; 

1880  25c.  Octagonal.  Indian  head.  BG-799Y,  L-51E,  D-15B.  AU. 
Very  scarce  issue.  Maker  unknown; 

1859  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-801,  L-16A,  D-135.  AU.  The 
only  1859  round  25c  variety,  and  desirable  as  such.  With  R  double 
punched.  Fraction  hidden  in  wreath.  A  very  interesting  coin.  From 
Lyman  FI.  Low  on  May  31,  1900.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No. 
21,182; 

1867  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-805,  L-25A,  D-146.  AU,  some 
prooflike  surface.  Crudely  manufactured  by  Frontier  &  Co.  With 
R  of  DOLLAR  embedded  in  wreath.  From  a  Thomas  L.  Elder  sale, 
November  12,  1909,  Lot  97.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  50,287; 

1870  50c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-922,  L-21A,  D-238.  AU. 
Used  as  a  jewelry  piece.  From  S.C.  Stevens  on  June  10,  1893.  Virgil 
M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  10,003; 

1871  $1.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-1104,  L-19A,  D-430.  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine  but  with  solder  on  the  reverse.  From  H.E.  Lester  on 
August  23,  1913.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  67,317. 

(Total:  8  pieces) 

1589  1871  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-717,  L-35C,  D-63B.  Uncir¬ 
culated.  Dusky  toning.  State  II  of  the  dies. 

From  Collins  on  March  2,  1904.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No. 
27,233. 


Popular  Washington  25c 


1590  1872  25c.  Octagonal.  Washington  head.  BG-722,  L-39A,  D-lA. 

Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated.  A  superb  specimen  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  all  of  the  fractional  issues.  Believed  to  have  been  made 
by  Frontier  &  Bellemere,  San  Francisco.  A  top-rank  example  of  one 
of  the  great  classics  in  the  series. 


1591  1873  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-727,  L-41A,  D-70.  Uncir¬ 

culated.  Prominent  diebreak  on  reverse.  Scarce  variety. 

From  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection  in  December  1908.  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  inventory  No.  47,145. 


1592  1866  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-737,  L-23A,  D-46  .  AU  or 
slightly  finer.  G  (for  Gray)  below  head.  Very  rare  die  variety 
(Rarity-7).  The  portrait  used  on  the  obverse  of  this  i^gue  does  not 
appear  elsewhere  and,  hence,  it  is  a  popular  "type”  coin.  Reverse 
with  shield  at  top.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  notice  of  this  die  variety 
came  with  the  description  (by  John  Jay  Ford,  Jr.)  of  the  T.  James 
Clarke  Collection  sold  by  New  Netherlands  Coin  Company,  New 
York,  1956. 

From  Theophile  E.  Leon  on  October  10,  1918.  Virgil  M.  Brand's 
inventory  No.  88,698. 

1593  Group  of  25c  pieces: 

1870  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-759,  L-33G,  D-60D.  AU. 
G  between  head  and  date.  Obverse  die  cracks  as  seen  on  all 
specimens.  From  Theophile  E.  Leon  on  June  19,  1908.  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  inventory  No.  44,175; 

1870  25c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-761,  L-33E,  D-60B.  AU. 
G  below  head  and  above  date.  G  incomplete.  The  divided  date  varie¬ 
ty  with  the  0  unequally  spaced  after  the  187.  From  the  Chicago  Coin 
Company  on  December  30,  1911.  Virgil  M.  Brand’s  inventory  No. 
60,763; 

1868  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-806,  L-27A,  D-148.  AU.  State 

I  of  the  die.  The  only  round  Liberty  head  quarter  of  this  date.  From 
the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection  in  December  1908.  Virgil  M.  Brand's 
inventory  No.  47,084; 

1870  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-808,  L-30A,  D-150.  Uncir¬ 
culated,  toned.  Die  state  with  1  and  4  free  and  with  top  of  O  in 
DOLLAR  open.  From  the  Chicago  Coin  Company  on  December 
30,  1911.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  60,867; 

1871  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-813,  L-34A,  D-155.  AU.  State 

II  of  the  die,  or  close  to  this  state.  From  an  S.  Hudson  Chapman 
sale  on  March  16,  1917,  Lot  360.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No. 
82,157; 

1873  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-817,  L-42A,  D-163.  AU  with 
reverse  center  very  weak.  State  I  of  the  die.  From  a  Thomas  L.  Elder 
sale,  November  23,  1905,  Lot  757.  VirgilM.  Brand's  inventory  No. 
31,853; 

1860  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-819,  L-17A,  D-136.  Uncir¬ 
culated,  toned.  Traces  of  a  5  appear  under  the  6  according  to  Walter 
Breen.  Manufactured  by  Gray  &  Co.,  but  without  the  G.  The  only 
variety  made  of  the  1860  round  25c  issue.  From  an  S.  Hudson  Chap¬ 
man  sale  on  March  16,  1917,  Lot  348.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory 
No.  82,154; 

1863  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-820,  L-18A,  D-137.  Extremely 
Fine,  weak  at  reverse  center.  Very  elusive  variety.  This  is  the  only 
round  25c  with  a  shield  enclosing  the  fraction  on  the  reverse.  From 
Thomas  L.  Elder  on  April  17,  1906.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory 
No.  33,288; 

1865  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-822,  L-22A,  D-143.  AU.  From 
a  Thomas  L.  Elder  sale  on  July  9,  1920,  Lot  827.  VirgilM.  Brand's 
inventory  No.  95,799; 

1869  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-828,  L-29A,  D-149.  AU.  G 
(for  Gray)  below  head.  From  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection  in 
December  1908.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  47,119; 

1870  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-835,  L-32A,  D-152.  AU.  With 
silver  alloy  showing  through  the  laminated  gold.  G  below  head.  State 
II  of  the  die.  From  Pelletier  on  May  22,  1908.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  in¬ 
ventory  No.  44,007; 

1871  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-839,  L-35A,  D-156.  Extremely 
Fine.  G  between  head  and  date.  From  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection 
in  December  1908.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  47,117. 

(Total:  12  pieces) 
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Washington  Head  Round  25c 


1597  1876  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-854,  L-49A,  D-166.  Uncirculated, 
prooflike.  Very  scarce  issue.  The  Breen-Gillio  text  notes  "very  few 
sale  records." 


1594  1872  25c.  Round.  Washington  head.  BG-818,  L-39A,  D-101.  Select 

Brilliant  Uncirculated.  Iridescent  toning.  Partially  prooflike.  Tiny 
planchet  laminations  on  reverse.  Also  listed  as  Baker-503. 

Extraordinarily  popular  as  a  type,  due  to  the  distinctive  Wash¬ 
ington  portrait  on  the  obverse.  This  is  the  only  round  25c  issue 
known  (although  three  die  varieties  are  known  of  the  octagonal 
format). 


1595  1869  25c.  Round.  BG-830,  unlisted  in  Lee,  D-149D.  Extremely  Fine. 
G  below  head.  An  exceedingly  rare  variety,  very  close  to  R-8  (two 
to  three  known).  One  of  the  major  die  variety  offerings  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  selection. 

From  S.C.  Stevens  on  April  23,  1901.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inven¬ 
tory  No.  21,916. 

1596  Group  of  25c  pieces: 

1871  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-838,  L-35C,  D-156B.  AU.  Im¬ 
perfect  planchet  at  bottom  obverse  rim.  G  between  head  and  date. 
From  a  Ben  G.  Green  sale,  June  19,  1908,  Lot  589.  Virgil  M.  Brand’s 
inventory  No.  44,262; 

1871  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-840,  L-35B,  D-156A.  AU.  G 
between  head  and  date.  From  a  St.  Louis  Stamp  &  Coin  Company 
sale,  February  26,  1906,  Lot  48.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No. 
32,335; 

1871  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-864,  L-36B,  D-159.  Extreme¬ 
ly  Fine.  Darkly  toned.  H  between  head  and  date  (for  Hershfield  & 
Mitchell,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas).  Struck  from  extremely  crude 
dies.  From  S.  Hudson  and  Henry  Chapman,  December  30,  1903. 
Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  26,884; 

1870  25c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-867,  L-31A,  D-151.  Extremely 
Fine.  With  lamination  problem  occupying  a  part  of  the  surface.  From 
S.  Schott  Wallerstein  on  September  8,  1922.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  in¬ 
ventory  No.  124,893; 

1872  25c.  Round.  Indian  head.  BG-870,  L-40B.  D-104A.  AU. 
Designated  as  an  overdate,  1872/1,  according  to  Walter  Breen  and 
Ron  Gillio.  State  II  of  the  die.  From  Thomas  L.  Elder  on  April  7, 
1906.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  33,296; 

1881  25c.  Round.  Indian  head.  BG-887,  L-53A,  D-112.  AU.  Irides¬ 
cent  toning.  From  the  Chicago  Coin  Company  on  December  30, 
1911.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  60,859. 

(Total:  6  pieces) 


1598  1875  25c.  Round.  Indian  head.  BG-878,  L-48B,  D-108A.  Uncirculated 
with  dusky  toning.  An  attractive  piece. 

From  the  Geoffrey  C.  Adams  sale  of  the  "Dixieland  Collection," 
November  13,  1906,  Lot  128.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No. 
35, 958. 


1599  1876  25c.  Round.  Indian  head.  BG-881,  L-51C,  D-110B.  Uncir¬ 
culated,  prooflike.  Dusky  toning.  Very  few  auction  records  can  be 
traced  for  this  Rarity-7  issue.  A  major  opportunity  for  the  specialist 
in  the  series. 

From  S.  Hudson  and  Henry  Chapman  on  March  4,  1905.  Virgil 
M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  28,857. 

1600  1880  25c.  Round.  Indian  head.  BG-885,  L-52A,  D-lll.  Uncirculated. 
Dusky  toning  (the  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection  coins  have  never  been 
cleaned;  undoubtedly,  some  "dipping"  would  make  this  piece  flashy 
and  brilliant — the  same  is  true  of  numerous  other  pieces  offered  here). 
Walter  Breen  believes  this  variety  to  be  an  overdate,  1880/76. 

From  Thomas  L.  Elder  on  April  7,  1906.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  in¬ 
ventory  No.  33,301. 


1601  1868  25c.  Round.  Indian  head.  BG-890,  L-28B,  D-103A.  Uncir¬ 

culated,  partially  prooflike.  Backdated  1868;  actually  struck  at  a 
later  time,  as  noted  in  the  Breen-Gillio  reference.  Extremely  rare  and 
seldom  offered  for  sale.  Fewer  than  a  dozen  are  believed  to  be  iden¬ 
tified  at  the  present  time.  Walter  Breen  notes  just  three  auction 
appearances. 

From  a  Thomas  L.  Elder  sale  November  23,  1905,  Lot  756.  Virgil 
M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  31,852. 
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1602  1852  25c.  Round.  Indian  head.  BG-891,  L-6A,  D-102.  Uncirculated, 

prooflike.  Another  rare  backdated  issue. 


1603  1859  50c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-902,  L-10A,  D-226.  Select 

Uncirculated.  Light  toning.  An  exeptional  specimen  of  a  very  elusive 
variety.  Quoting  the  Breen-Gillio  reference:  "Most  auction  records 
have  been  for  specimens  AU  or  worse.” 

From  Lyman  H.  Low  on  August  29,  1898.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  in¬ 
ventory  No.  19,087. 


1604  1868  50c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-906,  L-15A,  D-232.  Uncir¬ 

culated  or  very  close  to  it.  Light  old-time  toning  masks  the  surfaces, 
but  abundant  mint  lustre  is  evident.  A  crudely  made  issue  with  lots 
of  "character."  Believed  to  be  a  product  of  Frontier  &  Company. 
Only  a  dozen  or  so  are  known  to  exist.  A  rare  and  desirable  issue 
which  represents  a  major  opportunity  for  the  specialist. 

From  5.C.  Stevens  on  April  23,  1901.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inven¬ 
tory  No.  21,919. 


1871  50c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-911,  L-23A,  D-241.  Uncir¬ 
culated  with  light  toning  acquired  over  a  long  period  of  years.  A 
superb  specimen  of  a  very  elusive  die  variety. 


Note:  The  opportunities  presented  by  the  present  offering  of  Virgil 
M.  Brand's  coins — pieces  which  have  been  hidden  away  for  well 
over  half  of  a  century — may  never  be  repeated.  Although  other  old- 
time  collections  may  come  on  the  market  from  time  to  time,  few 
of  Brand's  contemporaries  collected  small-denomination  California 
issues.  The  likelihood  of  a  significant  offering  of  die  varieties  of  this 
series  coming  on  the  market  from  an  old-time  source  is  small. 

From  a  Lyman  H.  Low  sale  on  October  10,  1905,  Lot  92.  Virgil 
M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  30,767. 

1606  Group  of  50c  pieces: 

1871  50c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-912,  L-22A,  D-240. 
Lustrous  AU.  Obverse  configuration  with  eight  stars.  From  Henry 
Chapman  on  December  24,  1913.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No. 
74, 786; 

1864  50c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-918,  L-12A,  D-228.  AU 
with  some  scratches.  G  below  head  is  not  fully  struck  up.  A  pro¬ 
duct  of  Robert  Gray.  Scarce  issue.  From  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collec¬ 
tion  in  December  1908.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  47,226; 

1869  50c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-919,  L-18A,  D-235.  AU, 
prooflike.  G  below  head.  From  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection  in 
December  1908.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  47,243; 

1871  50c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-923,  L-25B,  D-243B  AU, 
bent.  G  between  head  and  date.  Very  elusive  variety.  From  S.C. 
Stevens  on  June  10,  1893.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  10,005; 

1871  50c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-924,  L-25C,  D-243A.  AU, 
prooflike.  G  between  head  and  date.  The  G  is  doubled  (from  hav¬ 
ing  been  punched  too  low  and  then  corrected).  From  the  Chicago 
Coin  Company  December  30,  1911.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory 
No.  60,868; 

1871  50c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-925,  L-25A,  D-243.  AU. 
G  between  head  and  date.  Abundant  traces  of  silver  alloy  are  visi¬ 
ble.  From  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection  in  December  1908.  Virgil 
M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  47,264; 

1874  50c.  Octagonal.  Indian  head.  BG-945,  L-32B,  D-204A.  AU, 
prooflike.  Prominent  diebreak  through  the  8  in  date.  Hugh  and  crude 
crosslet  4.  An  overdate,  1874/3,  with  the  3  visible  under  the  4.  The 
only  octagonal  Indian  head  half  dollar  offered  in  the  present  listing. 
From  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection  in  December  1908.  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  inventory  No.  47,282; 

1867  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-1007,  L-29A,  D-354.  AU.  Sur¬ 
face  is  slightly  irregular  as  made.  Very  elusive  issue.  From  S.  Hud¬ 
son  and  Henry  Chapman  on  December  30,  1903.  Virgil M.  Brand's 
inventory  No.  26,867; 

1868  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-1008,  L-31A,  D-356.  AU.  A 
very  elusive  variety.  From  B.  Max  Mehl's  sale  of  the  O.L.  Engstrom 
Collection  on  November  23,  1920,  Lot  1228.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  in¬ 
ventory  No.  103,413. 

(Total:  9  pieces) 

1607  1872  50c.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-913,  L-27B,  D-246.  Toned 
Uncirculated.  A  product  of  Frontier  &  Bellemere.  Scarce  variety  with 
few  auction  records. 

From  a  Ben  G.  Green  sale  on  March  9,  1906,  Lot  445.  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  inventory  No.  32,628. 

1608  Group  of  50c  pieces: 

1870  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-1010,  L-36A,  D-361.  Select 
Uncirculated,  toned.  Scarce  issue.  From  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collec¬ 
tion  in  December  1908.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  47,245; 

1871  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-1011,  L-39A,  D-364.  AU  or 
better;  difficult  to  grade  because  of  the  toning.  From  the  Thomas 
L.  Elder  sale  of  the  William  Poillon  Collection  on  February  1,  1919, 
Lot  633.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  91,056; 

1860  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-1014,  L-23A,  D-346.  Extremely 
Fine  with  dark  iridescent  toning.  Noted  by  Breen-Gillio  as  an  over¬ 
date,  1860  over  1856.  Very  scarce  issue.  From  the  DeWitt  Smith 
Collection  in  December  1908.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No. 
47,224; 
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1876  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-1040,  L-54A,  D-374A.  Un¬ 
circulated.  Very  lightly  struck,  as  always  (refer  to  the  Breen-Gillio 
text).  Very  elusive  variety.  From  a  Ben  G.  Green  sale  on  June  19, 
1908,  Lot  595.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  44,266. 

(Total:  4  pieces) 


1612  1875/3  overdate  50c.  Round.  Indian  head.  BG-1058,  L-52A,  D-309. 

Uncirculated  with  light  toning.  The  overdate  in  this  instance  is  clearly 
visible  under  magnification.  Scarce  in  this  grade. 

From  Henry  Chapman  on  December  24,  1913.  Virgil  M.  Brand's 
inventory  No.  74,685. 


1609  1864  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-1016,  L-25A,  D-349C.  Extremely 

Fine,  prooflike.  State  I  of  the  die  (with  the  right  stem  end  much 
shorter  than  the  left  one).  This  die  state  is  Rarity-8  (just  two  or  three 
are  known  to  exist).  An  important  opportunity  for  the  specialist. 

From  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection  in  December  1908.  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  inventory  No.  47,225. 


1610  1871  50c.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-1025,  L-40D,  D-365C.  Uncir¬ 

culated,  fully  prooflike.  Some  granularity  as  always  and  as  made. 
G  between  head  and  date.  An  exceptionally  rare  variety.  Another 
prize  for  the  specialist. 

From  Henry  Chapman  on  December  24,  1913.  Virgil  M.  Brand's 
inventory  No.  74,679. 


1611  1872  50c.  Round.  Indian  head.  BG-1048,  L-44A,  D-304.  Uncirculated 

with  attractive  toning.  The  first  Indian  head  round  half  dollar  of¬ 
fered  in  the  present  sale. 

From  Henry  Chapman  on  December  24,  1913.  Virgil  M.  Brand's 
inventory  No.  74,681. 


1613  1876  50c.  Round.  Indian  head.  BG-1065,  unlisted  in  Lee,  D-313.  Un¬ 

circulated  with  toning.  A  splendid  piece. 

From  Thomas  L.  Elder  on  April  7,  1906.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  in¬ 
ventory  No.  33,305. 


1614  1868  $1.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-1105,  L-14A,  D-426.  Choice 

AU  if  not  finer,  a  splendid  piece  with  full  prooflike  surface.  G  below 
head.  A  product  of  Robert  B.  Gray  &  Company,  successors  to 
Nouizillet  &  Routhier.  A  scarce  variety  and,  in  this  condition, 
especially  desirable.  A  sparkling  beauty. 

From  B.  Max  Mehl’s  sale  of  the  O.L.  Engstrom  Collection  on 
November  23,  1920,  Lot  1243.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No. 
103,416. 


1615  Trio  of  gold  $1  pieces: 

1869  $1.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-1106,  L-15A,  D-427.  AU, 
prooflike.  The  reverse  die  is  rotated  45°.  The  only  1869-dated  oc¬ 
tagonal  dollar.  Scarce  issue.  From  a  St.  Louis  Stamp  &  Coin  Com¬ 
pany  sale  on  December  11,  1905,  Lot  39.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inven¬ 
tory  No.  31,924; 
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1871  $1.  BG-1109,  L-19A,  D-431.  AU.  G  between  head  and  date. 
Scarce  issue.  From  B.  Max  Mehl's  sale  of  the  Elmer  Sears  Collec¬ 
tion  on  December  18,  1918,  Lot  167.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory 
No.  90,699; 

1870  $1.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-1118,  L-16A,  D-428.  AU, 
prooflike.  Some  minor  scratches.  Scarce  issue.  From  a  Lyman  H. 
Low  sale  on  October  10,  1905,  Lot  95.  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory 
No.  30,768. 

(Total:  3  pieces) 


1616  1872  $1.  Octagonal.  Indian  head.  BG-1119,  L-20A,  D-400.  Choice 

AU,  prooflike.  With  some  traces  of  planchet  lamination  at  the  lower 
obverse.  Some  toning.  A  very  rare  variety  in  the  $1  series.  Few 
equivalent  examples  exist. 

From  the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection  in  December  1908.  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  inventory  No.  47,355. 


1617  1870  $1.  Round.  Liberty  head.  BG-1203,  L-5A,  D-507.  Extremely 

Fine,  but  with  granular  surfaces  and  with  traces  of  having  been  used 
as  a  jewelry  piece.  A  mounting  has  been  removed  from  the  edge. 
As  a  major  type  in  the  California  fractional  pieces,  the  round  gold 
dollar  is  a  classic.  The  present  specimen  is  in  lower  condition,  but 
still  it  is  important  and  rare.  The  cataloguer  recommends  in-person 
examination  of  this  piece  prior  to  bidding  due  to  the  aforementioned 
surfaces. 

From  J.W.  Scott  &  Company  on  December  12,  1892.  Virgil  M. 
Brand's  inventory  No.  555. 


1618  1858  $1.  Octagonal.  Liberty  head.  BG-1306,  L-K5,  D-421.  AU  with 
some  marks.  One  of  the  Kroll  issues  made  later  than  the  date 
indicated. 


1619  Group  or  hoard  of  17  1852-dated  25c-size  Indian  head  California 
gold  charms.  Obverse  with  Indian  head,  12  stars  surrounding,  date 
1852  below.  Reverse  with  wreath  enclosing  CALI-/ FORNLA /GOLD. 
Uncirculated.  (Total:  17  pieces) 

1620  Group  of  California  fractional  gold  tokens  or  charms,  dates  1852 
to  1915,  mostly  25c-size,  but  with  the  1915  issue  (Trojan  obverse, 
bear  reverse)  being  of  the  $1  format.  Varying  grades,  average  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine  or  better.  A  group  which  should  be  examined  in  per¬ 
son  prior  to  bidding.  (Total:  13  pieces) 

1621  Group  of  California  charms  or  tokens,  issues  believed  to  date  from 
the  nineteenth  century.  25c  and  50c  size,  dates  from  1852  through 
1880,  including  both  values  of  the  1872  Washington  head  octagonal 
charms.  (Total:  8  pieces) 

1622  Large  group  or  hoard  of  California  early-dated  charms,  average  Un¬ 
circulated  grade  with  toning.  The  group  divides  itself  into  three  types: 
21  pieces  of  1853-dated  25c-size  round  tokens  with  Indian  obverse; 
12  pieces  of  1852-dated  50c-size  octagonal  with  Indian  head  obverse; 
and  15  pieces  of  1853-dated  50c-size  round  Indian  head  issues.  A 
most  interesting  hoard!  (Total:  48  pieces) 

1623  Group  of  California  gold  tokens  or  charms,  nineteenth  century 
issues:  two  pieces  1872-dated  25c-size  Washington  head  issues,  oc¬ 
tagonal;  1872  50c-size,  Washington  head,  octagonal;  1880  25c-size, 
Indian,  round.  AU  to  Uncirculated.  (Total:  4  pieces) 


1624  Pair  of  interesting  charms  or  tokens  (illustrated  herewith  because 
of  their  curiosity  value).  The  first  is  an  imitation  of  the  Type  III 
American  gold  dollar,  with  a  portrait  on  the  obverse,  no  surround¬ 
ing  inscription.  The  reverse  has  a  wreath  copied  from  the  gold  dollar 
with  an  inscription  within.  AU,  traces  of  mounting  on  edge;  the 
second  has  a  Trojan  head  on  the  obverse,  is  the  size  of  a  50c-piece, 
octagonal,  and  is  identified  by  two  E  letters  below  the  portrait, 
separated  by  a  star.  Other  details  as  illustrated.  AU,  possibly  once 
mounted.  (Total:  2  pieces) 
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Miscellaneous  "Gold"  Tokens 


The  following  pieces  are  souvenir  tokens  of  low  gold  con¬ 
tent  and  are  of  the  type  sold  as  souvenirs  at  the  1915 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  (San  Francisco, 
1915)  by  Hart  (who  offered  his  "Coins  of  the  Golden  West" 
in  sets)  and  others. 


1625  Alaskan  issues.  Large  and  important  group  of  Alaska  coins  as  sold 
at  the  1909  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  (mainly),  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  and  elsewhere.  AU  to  Uncirculated 
grades,  some  with  granular  surfaces  as  issued.  The  "denominations" 
of  these  are  stated  in  terms  of  of  a  "pinch"  or  fractional  parts,  or 
in  DWT  or  fractional  parts.  Various  dates  appear  on  the  issues,  in¬ 
cluding  1897,  1898,  1899,  1900,  1901,  1902,  and  1909,  the  latter 
specifically  relating  to  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition.  Mixed 
denominations.  A  group  that  should  be  examined  prior  to  bidding. 


Note:  In  1896  gold  was  discovered  in  Klondike  Creek,  Yukon  Ter¬ 
ritory,  Alaska.  By  a  year  later,  the  news  was  known  to  virtually 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  thus  triggering  a  gold  rush  which 
saw  30,000  people  rush  to  Canada,  many  via  Alaska,  to  find  the 
precious  metal.  The  gold  rush  was  a  media  event,  and  the  difficulties 
of  Chilkoot  Pass,  the  settlement  at  Skagway,  and  other  interesting 
situations  were  well  documented. 

(Total:  39  pieces) 

1626  Group  of  early  twentieth  century  tokens,  average  AU  to  Uncirculated 
grade.  Contains  the  following:  1904  25-cent  and  50-cent  Louisiana, 
two  of  each;  1906  Oregon  25-cent  size;  two  pieces  1905  Oregon 
50-cent  size;  1914  Idaho  50-cent  size.  As  noted  in  the  introduction, 
such  pieces  found  popular  sale  as  souvenirs  at  various  expositions. 
(Total:  8  pieces) 
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"E.B."  Counterstamp 


The  following  piece,  bearing  several  counterstamps,  in¬ 
cluding  the  significant  "E.B.,"  is  believed  to  have  been  so 
marked  by  Ephraim  Brasher.  (For  related  pieces  the  buyer 
may  wish  to  refer  to  Lots  2342-2346  of  our  sale  of  the  Gar¬ 
rett  Collection,  Part  IV,  March  1981.)  A  biography  of 
Brasher  is  given  in  the  book.  The  History  of  United  States 
Coinage  as  Illustrated  by  the  Garrett  Collection,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers. 

Ephraim  Brasher,  born  of  Dutch  stock  in  New  York  in 
1744,  was  involved  in  the  silversmith  trade  by  1766.  By  that 
time  he  was  22  years  old  and  probably  had  completed  his 
apprenticeship.  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Brasher 
served  as  grenadier  in  the  Provincial  Army,  1775-1776.  In 
1783  he  was  part  of  the  Evacuation  Day  Committee  which 
celebrated  the  event  of  the  British  troops  leaving  New  York 
City.  By  the  1780s  he  was  established  in  New  York  City  as 
a  goldsmith  and  silversmith. 

Many  of  the  gold  coins  in  the  channels  of  commerce  at 
the  time  were  counterfeit  issues.  It  was  considered  unwise 
to  accept  a  coin  until  it  was  pronounced  genuine.  Confu¬ 
sion  arising  from  a  wide  variety  of  denominations,  designs, 
and  countries  of  origin  aided  counterfeiters.  To  this  was  add¬ 
ed  the  problem  of  clipping,  filing,  and  sweating  gold  coins 
to  remove  amounts  of  metal.  Indicative  of  this  situation, 
the  Bank  of  New  York  (established  in  1784)  distributed  a 
list  of  coins,  their  weights,  and  the  accepted  value  at  which 
various  gold  coins  would  be  received  in  payment.  The  New 
York  Register,  published  in  1789,  noted  that  "payments 
made  at  the  bank  must  be  examined  at  the  time,  as  no  defi¬ 
ciencies  suggested  afterward  will  be  admitted." 

It  is  believed  that  Ephraim  Brasher  was  called  upon  to 
assay,  test,  and  otherwise  evaluate  many  of  these  foreign 
gold  coins.  Once  this  was  done,  apparently  his 
counterstamp,  usually  in  the  form  of  the  letters  EB  in  an 
oval,  was  impressed  upon  each  of  the  permanent  identifica¬ 


tion.  Various  such  EB-marked  foreign  gold  coins  are  known 
today.  Our  aforementioned  Garrett  Collection  sale  offered 
such  diverse  EB-marked  gold  coins  as  a  1755  four  escudos 
of  Portugal  and  the  following  pieces  of  Great  Britain:  1718 
quarter  guinea,  1734  guinea,  1749  guinea,  and  another 
guinea  with  the  date  removed. 

S.  Decatur,  in  an  article  titled  "Ephraim  Brasher, 
Silversmith  of  New  York,"  which  appeared  in  the  American 
Collector  in  1938,  asserted  that  "Brasher's  reputation  for 
probity  was  unquestioned;  it  was  immediately  recognized 
that  his  initials  on  a  gold  or  silver  coin  was  a  guarantee  of 
its  purity."  The  same  thought  was  earlier  advanced  by 
Howland  Wood  writing  in  an  article,  "The  Coinage  of  the 
West  Indies  with  an  Especial  Reference  to  the  Cut  and 
Counterstamped  Pieces,"  which  appeared  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Numismatics  in  1914. 

The  fact  that  Brasher  engaged  in  such  activities  is  evidenc¬ 
ed  by  a  $27  Treasury  warrant  noted  in  American  State 
Papers,  Finance  Vol.  1,  "Estimated  Expenditures  for  the  year 
1796,"  which  states  in  part: 

...in  favor  of  John  Shield,  assignee  of  Ephraim 
Brasher;  being  for  assays  made  by  said  Brasher,  in  the 
year  1792,  for  the  Mint  on  sundry  coins  of  gold  and 
silver,  pursuant  to  instructions  from  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

The  most  famous  product  attributed  to  the  New  York 
goldsmith  is  the  famous  1787-dated  doubloon,  the  history 
of  which  has  been  covered  in  detail  in  the  Garrett  Collec¬ 
tion  catalogues  and  the  biographical  book  cited.  A  related 
issue  is  the  so-called  Lima  doubloon,  a  stylistic  copy  of  an 
eight  reales  piece  of  Philip  V  produced  in  Lima,  Peru  and 
bearing  the  earlier  date  1742. 
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1753  Brazilian  Issue  With  EB  Counterstamp 


1627  1753  Brazil.  6400  Reis.  Friedberg-65.  Rio  Mint.  Joseph  I  of  Portugal. 
Weight:  179  grains  (11.6  grams),  as  opposed  to  a  typical  weight  of 
14.3  grams.  Bearing  the  counterstamp  "EB,"  believed  to  be  the  im¬ 
pression  of  Ephraim  Brasher,  with  additional  counterstamps  as  well. 
Fine  or  better,  heavily  counterstamped,  plugged  at  the  center,  and 
with  the  edge  clipped.  Condition  as  illustrated. 

In  keeping  with  other  Brazilian  coins  of  the  era,  the  6400  Reis 
gold  issue  (the  general  style  minted  1751-1777)  was  extensively 
counterstamped  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  for 
use  in  other  areas.  Robert  Friedberg  has  written  that  these  counter- 
stamped  issues  were  subsequently  used  in  the  Bahamas,  Bermuda, 
British  Guiana,  Grenada  and  Barlovento  Islands,  Guadeloupe, 
Jamaica,  Martinque,  Nevis,  St.  Martin,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago, 
Trinidad,  Virgin  Islands,  and  also  Portugal.  The  specific  types  of 
gold  coins  used  in  specific  areas  varied  over  a  span  of  years. 

The  present  coin,  obtained  from  Spink  &  Son,  London,  1916  (and 
described  in  Spink's  Numismatic  Circular  of  the  same  year),  was 
noted  as  follows  in  the  Virgil  M.  Brand  descriptions: 

(1787  United  States  and  British  West  Indies  1/2  Dobra  of 
Brazil  of  1753,  counterstamped  "E.B."  for  Ephraim  Brasher, 
who  made  the  Brasher  doubloon.  "J.W.B.  [?]  and  "G"  for 
Grenada  British  West  Indies.  "S"  for  Saints  (Isle)  West  In¬ 
dies.  Also  counterstamped  "J.H."  (?).  Probably  unique.  Very 
Good. 

The  act  of  March  21,  1787  legislated  requirements  for  cut  and 
counterstamped  pieces  for  circulation  in  Grenada.  Spanish  milled 
dollars  were  segmented  and  appropriately  marked.  Gold  coins  were 
covered  by  legislation  enacted  in  1798  which  mandated  that 
specimens  be  brought  to  the  treasury,  "weighed  and  stamped  in  the 
center  portion  with  the  letter  'G'  within  radiation  on  the  portrait 
side  of  the  piece;  lightweight  gold  was  to  be  stamped  on  the  edges 


three  times  to  prevent  further  clipping  or  shaving.  Plugged  gold  then 
circulating  was  to  be  weighed  and  also  stamped  on  the  edges  three 
times  with  the  letter  'G'  incuse,  and  the  goldsmith's  initials  to  be 
cut  incuse  on  the  plug,"  according  to  a  reference  note  in  the  Jess 
Peters  offering  of  the  Ray  Byrne  Collection,  1975. 

The  presently-offered  piece  conforms  to  the  standard  and  has  the 
letter  "G"  in  three  positions  around  the  obverse  edge,  approximately 
equally  spaced,  with  three  additional  "S"  counterstamps  in  the  in¬ 
terstices.  What  appears  to  be  the  script  letter  "B"  is  on  the  plug, 
as  is  the  fragment  of  another  counterstamp,  possibly  an  "H".  A  script 
"B"  from  a  smaller  counterstamp  is  located  at  the  upper  right  and 
is  overlapped  by  one  of  the  "G"  countermarks,  the  latter  appearing 
to  have  been  impressed  later.  The  significant  "EB"  appears  at  the 
lower  center  of  the  obverse  and  may  have  been  a  mark  of  Brasher's 
approval  from  an  earlier  time  (before  the  Grenada  markings  were 
applied). 

This  issue  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  most  countermarked, 
and  most  historical  of  the  various  known  gold  issues  bearing  a 
hallmark  attributed  to  Brasher. 

The  present  cataloguer  notes  that  attributed  to  is  reflective  of  his 
own  opinion  and  cannot  be  guaranteed,  as  no  specific  documenta¬ 
tion  exists  concerning  these  or  any  other  Brasher  counterstamps  on 
gold  coins. 

Note:  This  piece  was  published  by  Pridmore  in  The  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations,  Part  3,  West  Indies,  page  210,  No.  17.  He 
admitted  to  not  having  examined  it  but  called  it  suspect.  We  have 
examined  the  piece  and  believe  that  it  is  an  authentic  striking. 

Obtained  by  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  Spink  &  Son,  London,  1916. 
Entered  as  Virgil  M.  Brand's  inventory  No.  43,662. 
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END  OF  SALE 


Appendix  I 


(Related  to  Lot  961) 


AN  OLD  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  SOHO  MINT 

Where  the  Washington  Seasons  Medals  Were  Made 


In  connection  with  tlw  present  offering  of  Washington 
Seasons  medals  it  is  appropriate  to  reprint  an  article  con- 
cerning  the  Soho  coining  facility,  as  taken  from  the  hook, 
"Lives  of  Boulton  and  Watt  "  h\/  Samuel  Snules,  London. 
1865.  The  article  follows: 


Boulton's  Application  of  the  Steam-Engine  to  Coining 


Birmingham  in  the  early  nineteenth  century 


The  manufacture  of  counterfeit  money  was  very  common 
at  Birmingham  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century— so 
common,  indeed,  that  it  had  become  an  almost  recognized 
branch  of  trade.  The  machinery  which  was  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  button  with  a  device  and  letters  stamped  upon  one 
side  of  a  piece  of  metal,  was  capable,  with  a  few  modifica¬ 
tions,  of  making  a  coin  with  a  device  and  letters  stamped 
upon  both  sides.  It  was  very  easy  to  counterfeit  one  kind 
of  coin  as  another — gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  copper;  the 


former  only  requiring  a  little  extra  skill  in  manipulation,  to 
which  the  buttom-makers  were  found  fully  equal. 

The  profits  of  this  illegal  trade  were  of  course  very  large; 
and  so  long  as  the  coiners  could  find  a  vend  for  their  pro¬ 
ductions,  they  went  on  producing.  But  at  length  the  public, 
smarting  from  many  losses,  acquired  sufficient  experience 
to  detect  the  spurious  issues  of  the  Birmingham  mints;  and 
when  an  unusually  bright  shilling  or  guinea  was  offered,  they 
had  little  difficulty  in  pronouncing  upon  its  "Brummagem'' 
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origin.  But  though  profitable,  the  prosecution  of  this  branch 
of  business  was  by  no  means  unattended  with  risks.  While 
some  who  pursued  it  on  a  large  scale  contrived  to  elevate 
themselves  among  the  moneyed  class,  others,  less  fortunate, 
secured  an  elevation  of  a  very  different  kind, — one  of  the 
grimmest  sights  of  those  days  being  the  skeletons  of  con¬ 
victed  coiners  dangling  from  gibbets  on  Handsworth  Heath. 

The  production  of  counterfeit  gold  and  silver  coins  came 
to  be  avoided  as  too  dangerous;  but  the  production  of 
counterfeit  copper  money  continued  active  at  Birmingham 
down  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  numerous  illegal 
mints  were  found  in  active  operation.  A  Royal  proclama¬ 
tion  was  issued  12th  luly,  1751  warning  the  coiners  against 
the  consequences  of  their  illegal  proceedings;  and  shortly 
after,  the  Solicitor  for  the  Mint  went  down  to  Birmingham 
and  had  many  of  the  more  noted  offenders  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  The  principal 
manufacturers  and  traders  of  the  town  met  and  passed 
strong  resolutions,  condemning  the  practice  of  illegal  coin¬ 
ing;  but  the  evil  still  continued;  and  in  1753  it  was  estimated 
that  not  less  than  half  the  copper  coins  in  circulation  was 
counterfeit.  This  disgraceful  state  of  the  coinage  suggested, 
and  partly  justified,  companies,  firms,  and  local  bodies  in 
circulating  copper  coinages  of  their  own.  These  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  provincial  pence  and  halfpence,  which  were,  in 
their  turn,  counterfeited  by  pieces  of  baser  metal.  Most  of 
the  new  copper  coins  of  all  sorts,  good  and  bad,  were  ex¬ 
ecuted  at  Birmingham;  and  thus  coining  shortly  became  one 
of  the  leading  branches  of  business  there. 


Matthew  Boulton 


Boulton,  as  the  owner  of  the  largest  and  best-equipped 
manufactory  in  the  neighborhood,  might  have  done  any 
amount  of  coining  that  he  desired;  but  the  disreputable 
character  of  the  business  deterred  him  from  entering  upon 
it,  and  he  refused  all  orders  for  counterfeit  money,  whether 
for  home  or  abroad.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  leading  manufacturers  to  prevent  illegal  coin¬ 
ing;  and  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  commercial  questions 
generally  continued  to  keep  his  attention  directed  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  debased  coinage,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  consisted  in  the  serious  losses  that  it  occasioned  to  the 
labouring  people;  many  of  the  lower  classes  of  traders  and 
manufacturers  buying  counterfeit  money  from  the  coiners 
at  half  its  current  value,  and  paying  it  in  wages  at  full  value, 
thereby  wronging  and  defrauding  the  workmen  of  their  hire. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  public  interest  im¬ 
peratively  required  that  the  whole  of  the  so-called  copper 
coinage  in  circulation  should  be  swept  away  and  supersed¬ 
ed  by  the  issue  of  new  coins,  the  intrinsic  value  and  superior 
workmanship  of  which  should  be  so  palpable  as  effectually 
to  suppress  counterfeiting  and  its  numerous  evils.  He  had 
many  interviews  with  the  ministers  of  state  on  the  subject; 
and  we  find  him  alleging  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend  that 
"his  principal  reason  for  turning  coiner  was  to  gratify  Mr. 
Pitt  in  his  wishes  to  put  an  end  to  the  counterfeiting  of 
money." 

Other  circumstances,  doubtless,  concurred  in  keeping  his 
attention  directed  to  the  subject.  Thus,  he  had  become  large¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  copper-trade  of  Cornwall  through  the 
shares  he  held  in  the  mines  as  well  as  in  the  Copper  Mining 
Company;  and  he  was  himself  a  large  holder  of  copper, 
which  he  had  purchased  from  that  Company  at  a  time  when 
they  could  not  dispose  of  it  elsewhere.  It  was  also  one  of 
his  favorite  ideas  to  apply  the  power  of  the  steam-engine 
to  the  stamping  of  money, — an  idea  of  which  he  has  the  ex¬ 
clusive  merit.  As  early  as  1774,  Watt  says  Boulton  had  many 
conversations  with  him  on  the  subject;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1786  that  he  successfully  applied  the  engine  for  the 
first  time  in  executing  his  contract  with  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  for  above  a  hundred  tons  of  copper  coin.  James  Watt, 
in  his  MS.  memoir  of  his  friend  Boulton,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  origin  of  his  connexion  with  the  coining 
business: 

When  the  new  coinage  of  gold  took  place  in  178—, 
Mr.  Boulton  was  employed  to  receive  and  exchange 
the  old  coin,  which  serviced  to  revive  his  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  coinage,  which  he  had  long  considered  to 
be  capable  of  great  improvement.  Among  other  things, 
he  conceived  that  the  coin  should  all  be  struck  in  col¬ 
lars,  to  make  it  exactly  round  and  of  one  size,  which 
was  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  ordinary  gold 
pieces;  and  that,  if  thus  made,  and  of  one  thickness, 
the  purity  of  the  gold  might  be  tested  by  passing  it 
through  a  gauge  or  slit  in  a  piece  of  steel  made  exactly 
to  fit  a  properly  made  coin.  He  had  accordingly  a 
Proof  guinea  made,  with  a  raised  border,  and  the  let¬ 
ters  en  creux,  somewhat  similar  to  the  penny  pieces 
he  afterwards  coined  for  Government.  This  completely 
answered  his  intention,  as  any  piece  of  base  metal 
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which  filled  the  gauge  was  found  to  be  considerably 
lighter;  or,  if  made  to  the  proper  weight,  then  it  would 
not  go  through  the  gauge.  Such  money  was  also  less 
liable  to  wear  in  the  pocket  than  the  common  coin, 
where  all  the  impression  was  prominent.  The  proposals 
on  this  head  were  not  however  approved  by  those  who 
then  had  the  management  of  His  Majesty's  Mint,  and 
there  the  matter  rested  for  the  time. 

In  1786  Mr.  Boulton  and  I  were  in  France,  where 
we  saw  a  very  fine  crown-piece  executed  by  Mr.  P. 
Droz  in  a  new  manner.  It  was  coined  in  a  collar  split 
into  six  parts,  which  came  together  when  the  dies  were 
brought  in  contact  with  the  blank,  and  formed  the  edge 
and  the  inscription  upon  it.  Mr.  Droz  had  also  made 
several  improvements  in  the  coining-press,  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  others  in  the  art  of  multiplying  the  dies.  As, 
to  his  mechanical  abilities,  Droz  joined  that  of  being 
a  good  die-sinker,  Mr.  Boulton  contracted  with  him 
to  come  over  to  England  at  a  high  salary  and  work 
at  Soho,  Mr.  B.  having  then  the  prospect  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  copper  coinage  for  the  East  India  Company  as  well 
as  a  probability  of  one  from  Government.  In  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  this  contract,  a  number  of  coining-presses  were 
constructed,  and  a  steam-engine  was  applied  to  work 
them. 

Mr.  Droz  was  found  to  be  of  a  very  troublesome 
disposition.  Several  of  his  contrivances,  being  found 
not  to  answer,  were  obliged  to  be  better  contrived  or 
totally  changed  by  Mr.  Boulton  and  his  assistants.  The 
split  collar  was  found  to  be  difficult  of  execution,  and 
being  subject  to  wear  very  soon  when  in  use,  it  was 
consequently  unfit  for  an  extensive  coinage.  Other 
methods  were  therefore  invented  and  applied  by  Mr. 
Boulton,  and  the  use  of  Droz's  collar  was  entirely  given 
up. 

Although  the  machinery  of  the  “hotel  de  monnaie,"  which 
Boulton  erected  at  Soho,  was  found  sufficient  for  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  his  contract  with  the  East  India  Company,  its  ac¬ 
tion  was  “violent  and  noisy,"  and  did  not  work  to  his 
satisfaction.  He  accordingly,  with  his  usual  determination 
to  reach  the  highest  degree  of  mechanical  perfection,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  remodel  the  whole  of  his  coining  machinery,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  introduced  many  entirely  new  con¬ 
trivances  and  adaptations.  In  this  he  was  ably  assisted  by 
William  Murdock,  Peter  Ewart,  James  Lawson,  and  John 
Southern;  but  he  himself  was  throughout  the  leading  spirit, 
and  took  the  principal  part  of  the  work.  He  originated 
numerous  essential  improvements  in  the  rolling,  annealing, 
and  cleaning  of  the  metal,— in  the  forging,  multiplying,  and 
tempering  of  the  dies, — and  in  the  construction  of  the  mill¬ 
ing  and  cutting-out  machines, — which  were  worked  out  in 
detail  by  his  assistants,  after  various  trials,  examined  and 
tested  by  himself;  while  the  arrangement  and  methodising 
of  the  system  of  coining— in  a  word,  the  organization  of  the 
mint — was  entirely  his  own  work.  “To  his  indefatigable 
energy  and  perservance,"  wrote  Murdock  many  years  later, 


“in  pursuit  of  this,  the  favorite  and  nearly  the  sole  object 
of  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  active  part  of  Mr.  Boulton's 
life,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed  the  perfection 
to  which  the  art  of  coining  has  ultimately  attained." 

While  thus  laboring  at  the  improvement  of  his  presses, 
dies,  and  the  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  the  process 
of  coining,  Boulton  was  actively  engaged  in  stirring  up 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  an  improved  copper 
coinage.  Six  presses  were  fitted  and  ready  for  work  at  Soho 
by  the  end  of  1788;  but  the  only  considerable  orders  which 
had  as  yet  been  executed  were  the  copper  coinage  of  the  East 
India  Company,  another  for  the  American  Colonies,  and 
a  silver  coinage  for  the  Sierra  Leone  Company;  so  that  the 
Soho  mint,  notwithstanding  the  capital,  skill,  and  labor 
bestowed  upon  it,  remained  comparatively  idle.  Boulton 
continued  to  stir  up  the  Government  through  his  influen¬ 
tial  friends;  and  he  was  at  length  called  before  the  Privy 
Council  and  examined  as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing 
the  issue  of  counterfeit  money.  He  stated  his  views  to  them 
at  great  length;  and  the  members  were  so  much  impressed 
by  his  statements  that  they  authorized  him  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  them  a  model  penny,  halfpenny,  and  farthing. 
This  he  at  once  proceeded  to  do,  and  forwarded  them  to 
the  Privy  Council,  accompanied  by  an  elaborate  report,  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  superiority  of  the  new  coins  over  those  then 
issued  from  the  Mint;  demonstrating  that  their  adoption 
would  effectually  prevent  counterfeiting  of  base  copper 
money,  and  offering  to  guarantee  the  execution  of  a  con¬ 
tract  for  a  new  coinage,  at  "not  exceeding  half  the  expense 
which  the  common  copper  coin  hath  always  cost  at  His  Ma¬ 
jesty's  Mint." 

Although  the  specimens  submitted  by  Boulton  to  the  Privy 
Council  were  approved  and  eventually  adopted,  the  officials 
of  the  Mint  were  enabled,  by  mere  passive  resistance,  to 
delay  the  adoption  of  the  new  copper  coinage  for  more  than 
ten  years.  With  their  lumbering  machinery  they  could  not 
execute  one-third  part  of  the  copper  coin  required  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  currency;  but  they  could  not  brook 
the  idea  of  inviting  a  private  individual  to  do  that  which 
they  were  found  unable  to  do  with  all  the  powers  of  the  State 
at  their  back.  Rather  than  thus  publicly  confess  their  in¬ 
competency,  they  were  satisfied  to  execute  only  one-third 
of  the  copper  coinage,  leaving  it  to  the  forgers  and  private 
coiners  to  supply  the  rest. 

Boulton  began  to  fear  that  the  coining  presses  which  he 
had  erected  with  so  much  labour,  contrivance,  and  expen¬ 
diture  of  money,  in  anticipation  of  the  expected  Govern¬ 
ment  contract,  would  remain  comparatively  idle  after  all. 
But  he  did  not  readily  give  up  the  idea  of  executing  the  new 
coinage.  "Of  all  the  mechanical  subjects  I  ever  entered 
upon,"  he  wrote  Mr.  Garbett,  "there  is  none  in  which  I  ever 
engaged  with  so  much  ardour  as  that  of  bringing  to  perfec¬ 
tion  the  art  of  coining  in  the  reign  of  George  III,  as  well  as 
of  checking  the  injurious  and  fatal  crime  of  counterfeiting." 
It  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  possible  to  overcome  the 
obstructiveness  of  officialism  by  means  of  public  opinion; 
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and  he  proceeded  with  his  usual  vigor  to  rouse  the  trading 
interests  throughout  the  country  on  the  subject.  He  had  a 
statement  printed  and  extensively  circulated  among  the 
leading  merchants  and  manufacturers,  to  whom  he  also  sent 
specimens  of  his  model  penny  and  halfpenny,  the  superiority 
of  which  to  the  rubbishy  government  and  counterfeit  coin 
then  in  circulation,  was  made  apparent  at  a  glance.  He  also 
endeavoured  to  act  upon  the  Ministry  through  the  influence 
of  the  King,  to  whom  he  presented  copies  of  his  model  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  coins;  but  though  his  Majesty  expressed 
himself  highly  pleased  with  them,  the  question  of  their  adop¬ 
tion  still  remained  as  much  in  suspense  as  ever.  The  appeals 
to  the  public  were  followed  by  numerous  petitions  to  parlia¬ 
ment  and  memorials  to  the  Privy  Council  against  counterfeit 
money,  and  in  favor  of  the  proposed  Boulton  coinage. 


Soho  House,  where  Boulton  entertained  visitors 


In  the  meantime,  to  find  employment  for  the  coining 
presses  he  had  set  up,  Boulton  sought  for  orders  from  foreign 
and  colonial  governments.  In  1790  and  1792  he  executed  a 
large  quantity  of  beautiful  copper  coin  for  the  revolutionary 
government  of  France  while  we  remained  at  peace  with  that 
country.  The  coin  was  afterwards  suppressed  when  the 
government  was  overturned,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  French 
contractors,  who,  nevertheless,  honorably  fulfilled  their 
engagement  with  Mr.  Boulton.  In  1791  he  executed  for  the 
colony  of  Bermuda  a  penny  coinage;  about  the  same  time 
he  turned  out  a  large  number  of  provincial  halfpenny  tokens; 
and  in  1794  he  supplied  the  Madras  Presidency  with  it's  four- 
faluce  and  two-faluce  coinage.  By  way  of  exhibiting  the  ar¬ 
tistic  skill  of  Soho,  and  its  ability  to  turn  out  first-class  medal 
work,  Boulton  took  advantage  of  the  King's  recovery  in 
1789,  to  execute  a  very  fine  medal  commemorative  of  the 
event.  He  sent  the  first  specimen  to  his  friend  M.  De  Luc, 
the  Queen's  Librarian  at  Windsor,  for  presentation  to  her 
Majesty,  who  expressed  herself  much  pleased  with  the 
medal.  In  his  letter  to  De  Luc,  Boulton  stated  that  he  had 
been  the  more  desirous  of  turning  out  a  creditable  piece  of 
workmanship,  as  the  art  of  medalling  was  one  of  the  most 
backward  in  England,  and  had  made  the  least  progress  of 
any  during  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty.  In  preparing 


this  medal,  he  had  the  co-operation  of  Benjamin  West,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  rendered  him  valuable 
assistance  in  supplying  the  best  models  and  portraits  of  the 
King  from  which  a  satisfactory  likeness  could  be  made,  and 
he  also  inspected  and  corrected  the  engraving  of  the  dies. 

The  success  of  the  medal  commemorative  of  the  King's 
preservation  was  such  as  to  induce  Boulton  to  prosecute  this 
department  of  business, — not  that  it  was  attended  with  prof¬ 
it,  for  some  of  his  most  costly  medals  were  produced  for 
presentation  to  individuals,  and  not  for  sale, — but  that  it 
increased  the  reputation  of  Soho,  and  reflected  new  credit 
upon  the  art  manufacture  of  England. 

In  preparing  the  dies  for  his  various  coins  and  medals, 
we  find  Boulton  seeking  and  obtaining  the  assistance  of 
Nollekens,  Flaxman,  Bacon,  and  Wilton  (sculptors);  Mayer 
(King's  miniature  painter);  Gossett  (modeller);  but  above  all, 
he  was  mostly  indebted  for  friendly  help  to  Benjamin  West, 
who  cordially  entered  into  his  views  of  “establishing  elegant 
records  of  the  medallic  arts  in  the  reign  of  George  III." 
Boulton  also  executed  a  series  of  medals  commemorative 
of  the  great  events  of  the  French  Revolution,  for  which  there 
must  have  been  a  considerable  demand,  as  we  find  him  send¬ 
ing  at  one  time  no  less  than  twenty  tons  of  historical  medals 
to  Messrs.  Monneron,  his  Paris  agents.  Amongst  these,  we 
may  mention  his  medals  of  the  following  subjects: — The 
Emperor  of  Russia;  Assassination  of  the  King  of  Sweden; 
Restoration  of  the  King  of  Naples;  Final  Interview  of  the 
King  of  France;  Execution  of  the  King  of  France;  Execution 
of  the  Queen  of  France;  Serment  du  Roi;  Lafayette;  J.J. 
Rousseau;  and  Respublica  Gallica. 

The  Boulton  MS.  contains  a  brief  description,  in  Mr. 
Boulton's  handwriting,  of  the  Soho  Mint  in  1792,  from 
which  we  made  the  following  extract:  — 

"This  Mint  consists  of  eight  large  coining-machines, 
which  are  sufficiently  strong  to  coin  the  largest  money 
in  current  use,  or  even  medals;  and  each  machine  is 
capable  of  being  adjusted  in  a  few  minutes,  so  as  to 
strike  any  number  of  pieces  of  money  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  per  minute,  in  proportion  to  their 
diameter  and  degree  of  relief;  and  each  piece  being 
struck  in  a  steel  collar,  the  whole  number  are  perfect¬ 
ly  round  and  of  equal  diameter.  Each  machine  requires 
the  attendance  of  one  boy  of  only  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  he  has  no  labor  to  perform.  He  can  stop  his  press 
one  instant,  and  set  it  going  again  the  next.  The  whole 
of  the  eight  presses  are  capable  of  coining,  at  the  same 
time,  eight  different  sizes  of  money,  such  as  English 
crowns,  6-livre  pieces,  24-sous  pieces,  12-sous,  or  the 
very  smallest  money  that  is  used  in  France.  The 
number  of  blows  at  each  press  is  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  pieces,  say  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  blows  per  minute,  and  if  greater  speed  is 
wanted,  he  has  smaller  machines  that  will  strike  200 
per  minute. 

“As  the  blows  given  by  Mr.  B's  machinery  are  much 
more  uniform  than  what  are  given  by  the  strength  of 
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men's  arms  when  applied  to  the  working  of  the  com¬ 
mon  press,  the  dies  are  not  so  liable  to  break,  nor  the 
spirit  of  the  engraving  to  be  so  soon  injured;  yet  never¬ 
theless,  from  the  natural  imperfections  of  steel,  and 
other  unavoidable  causes,  some  time  will  be  lost  in 
changing  the  dies  and  other  interruptions.  However, 
it  is  decided  by  experience  that  Mr.  Boulton's  new 
machinery  works  with  less  friction,  less  wear,  less 
noise,  is  less  liable  to  be  out  of  order,  and  can  strike 
very  much  more  than  any  apparatus  ever  before  in¬ 
vented;  for  it  is  capable  of  striking  at  the  rate  of  26,000 
ecus  or  English  crowns,  or  50,000  of  half  their 
diameter,  in  one  hour,  and  of  working  night  and  day 
without  fatigue  to  the  boys,  provided  two  sets  of  them 
work  alternately  for  ten  hours  each." 


Abandoned  site  of  the  Soho  Mint  as  it  appeared  years  later  in  1865 

When  Boulton's  eight  presses  were  in  full  work,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  copper  coin  they  turned  out  was  very  large.  They 
could  work  off  with  ease  twelve  hundred  tons  of  coin  an¬ 
nually.  The  quantity  of  copper  thus  consumed  was  so  great 
that  a  difficulty  began  to  be  experienced  in  keeping  up  the 
supply.  Instead  of  being  glutted  with  the  metal,  as  Boulton 
had  been  before  the  Mint  was  started,  he  had  now  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  for  his  purposes. 
He  seems  to  have  been,  in  some  measure,  the  victim  of  a 
combination  to  keep  him  out  of  a  supply;  for  when  the 
holders  of  copper  found  out  that  his  contract  with  the  East 
India  Company  required  him  to  deliver  the  coin  within  a 
given  time,  and  that  he  must  have  the  metal,  they  raised 
the  prices  upon  him,  and  copper  went  up  about  6/.  a  ton. 
On  this,  the  Birmingham  white  metal  button-makers 
lowered  the  wages  of  their  workmen,  alleging  as  the  cause 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  copper,  "for  which  they  must  thank 
Mr.  Boulton."  The  usual  strikes  followed,  with  meetings  of 
trades  delegates  and  street  commotions.  Though  Boulton 
had  confidence  in  the  Birmingham  workmen  generally, 
among  whom  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  master, 
he  feared  that,  in  their  excited  state,  malice  might  stir  them 
to  mischief;  and  he  apprehended  an  attack  upon  his 
manufactory.  For  this  he  accordingly  made  due  preparation, 


placing  a  strong  armed  guard  of  his  own  workmen  upon 
Soho,  having  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  fidelity.  Writing 
to  his  friend  Wilson  in  Cornwall,  he  said, — 

...From  the  misrepresentations  that  have  been  made 
by  the  delegates,  this  town  has  been  greatly  misguid¬ 
ed,  and  1  expect  every  hour  riots  of  a  serious  nature. 

Workmen  are  parading  the  streets  with  cockades  in 
their  hats.  They  are  assembled  by  beat  of  drum,  and 
headed  by  Ignorance  and  Envy,  with  their  eyes  turned 
towards  Soho. 

Yet  I  am  no  competitor  with  the  Birmingham  trades. 

I  follow  no  business  but  what  I  have  been  myself  the 
father  of,  and  I  have  done  much  more  for  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  manufactures  than  any  other  individual.  I  have 
declined  the  trade  of  White  Metal  Buttons,  which  is 
the  article  so  much  affected  by  the  rise  of  metals,  and 
that  in  which  the  rioters  are  employed. 

The  danger,  however,  shortly  passed,  and  the  threatened 
attack  was  not  made. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1797  that  Boulton  was  employed 
to  execute  a  copper  coinage  for  Britain.  Ten  years  before, 
encouraged  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  he  had  fitted  up 
the  Mint  machinery  at  a  heavy  cost,  in  anticipation  of  this 
very  order;  and  now,  after  executing  coinages  for  many 
foreign  governments,  the  order  came  at  last.  The  new  coins 
consisted  of  twopenny,  penny,  halfpenny,  and  farthing 
pieces.  Altogether,  about  4200  tons  of  these  coins  were 
issued  from  the  Soho  Mint  between  1797  and  1806.  So  sen¬ 
sible  were  the  authorities  at  the  Royal  Mint  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Mr.  Boulton's  improvements  in  coining  machinery, 
that  they  employed  him  to  erect  the  new  Mint  on  Tower 
Hill,  one  of  the  most  complete  establishments  of  the  kind 
until  then  in  existence.  The  plans  of  the  new  Mint,  as  regard¬ 
ed  the  distribution  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the 
mechanical  department,  were  arranged  by  him;  and  the  coin¬ 
ing  machinery  and  steam-engines  were  executed  at  Soho 
under  his  immediate  direction,  though  he  was  at  the  time 
labouring  under  the  infirmities  of  age  as  well  as  suffering 
under  the  pressure  of  a  painful  disease.  He  had  also  the 
honour  of  supplying  Royal  Mints  for  the  Russian,  Spanish, 
and  Danish  governments;  and  at  a  later  period  for  Mexico, 
Calcutta,  and  Bombay.  "In  short,"  said  Mr.  Watt,  in  the 
MS.  memoir  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  "had  Mr. 
Boulton  done  nothing  more  in  the  world  than  he  has  ac¬ 
complished  in  improving  the  coinage,  his  name  would 
deserve  to  be  immortalized;  and  if  it  be  considered  that  this 
was  done  in  the  midst  of  various  other  important  avoca¬ 
tions,  and  at  enormous  expense, — for  which,  at  the  time, 
he  could  have  had  no  certainty  of  an  adequate  return, — we 
shall  be  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  his  ingenuity,  his 
perseverance,  or  his  munificence.  He  has  conducted  the 
whole  more  like  a  sovereign  than  a  private  manufacturer; 
and  the  love  of  fame  has  always  been  to  him  a  greater 
stimulus  than  the  love  of  gain.  Yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
even  in  the  latter  point  of  view,  the  enterprise  answered  its 
purpose." 
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Appendix  II 


The  Objects  of  Coin  Collecting 


by  Virgil  M.  Brand 


Ask  collectors  the  reason  for  collecting  and  almost  in¬ 
variably  they  answer  that  it  is  for  recreation.  With  a  greater 
number  this  is  a  paramount  motive,  and  as  recreation  is  a 
necessity  as  well  as  a  diversion,  a  collection  in  providing 
it  provides  a  service  of  no  little  value.  But  recreation  is  of 
several  kinds  and  compensating  mental  recreation  is  more 
difficult  to  find  than  that  of  a  physical  character. 

Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  collecting  is  that  it  arouses  so 
keen  an  interest  in  the  objects  collected,  that  research  and 
study  concerning  them,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
uninteresting  and  irksome  and  might  have  received  little  or 
no  attention,  becomes  an  attractive  recreation,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  is  made  much  more  thorough  and  comprehensive. 
A  prompt  reward  for  the  expanded  effort  is  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  appreciation  of  the  collected  objects.  Knowledge 
gained  through  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  things  to  which 
it  relates  is  fixed  far  more  firmly  in  the  mind  than  if  acquired 
with  no  such  incentive.  Nor  will  the  impulse  toward  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  knowledge,  thus  given,  easily  exhaust  itself  as 
it  will  be  constantly  regenerated  by  the  discovery  of  new 
material. 

The  foregoing  applies  equally  to  all  collecting.  Accepting 
the  assertion  as  to  its  chief  value,  it  follows  that,  except  when 
the  collector  has  a  special  interest  in  a  particular  class  of 
objects,  the  most  advantageous  material  to  collect  is  that 
which  requires  the  most  general  and  widespread  knowledge 
for  its  compensation  and  appreciation.  From  this  point  of 
view,  coins  and  medals  occupy  a  predominant  position. 

The  majority,  possibly,  of  coin  collectors  commence  their 
cabinets  with  the  single  thought  of  finding  amusement,  and 
view  collecting  merely  as  a  pastime,  interesting  and 
fascinating  no  doubt,  but  with  no  more  substantial  value 
than  to  employ  agreeably  a  few  idle  hours.  The  acquisition 
accidentally,  or  otherwise,  of  one  or  more  coins  or  medals, 
which  are  at  the  time  unknown  and  strange  to  them  and 
therefore  arouse  their  curiosity,  engenders  a  desire  to  possess 
other  specimens  with  similar  attributes— and  thus  they 
become  collectors. 

At  this  period  they  have  no  very  clear  idea  of  what  they 
hope  to  accomplish;  it  is  only  when  they  have  progressed 
sufficiently  to  realize  the  magnitude  and  unlimited  resources 
of  the  numismatic  field  that  they  perceive  the  splendid  and 


varying  opportunities  that  coin  collecting  presents,  and  it 
is  then  that  they  define  more  clearly  to  themselves  the  ob¬ 
ject  and  purposes  for  which  they  henceforth  collect. 

Naturally  these  will  differ  greatly  and  will  vary  according 
to  the  inclination  of  the  individual,  depending  upon  which 
features  of  numismatics  appeal  to  him  most  forcibly.  Some 
will  find  the  speculative  possibilities  the  greatest  attraction 
and  will  collect  only  for  the  purpose  of  financial  gain;  these, 
however,  should  be  considered  dealers,  rather  than 
collectors. 

Many  restrict  their  efforts  to  coins  of  a  selected  period 
or  locality,  or  of  a  certain  medal  or  denomination,  or  gather 
only  specimens  relating  to  one  or  more  separate  or  related 
subjects.  Collectors  adopt  a  great  variety  of  limitations, 
some  of  them  unique.  For  example,  one  collector  confined 
himself  to  coins  from  dies  with  errors,  another  to  those  bear¬ 
ing  representations  of  animals  and  still  another  limited  the 
animals  to  elephants. 

But  all,  no  matter  how  much  they  have  restricted  their 
field,  realize  early  in  their  collecting  experience  that  in  order 
to  proceed  intelligently  and  arrive  a  proper  and  thorough 
comprehension  of  their  coins,  research  and  study  more  or 
less  exhaustive  is  imperative. 

To  the  collector's  zeal  is  now  added  a  craving  for 
knowledge,  and  his  cabinet  becomes  a  powerful  and 
valuable  influence  in  favor  of  education. 

The  branches  of  learning  to  which  the  science  of 
numismatics  is  related  are  numerous  and  many  collectors 
specialize,  selecting  one  or  more  of  them,  according  to  their 
inclination  or  interest.  It  is  a  part  of  archaeology  and  is  a 
valuable  aid  in  the  study  of  mythology,  heraldry, 
iconography  and  other  subjects.  But  its  relation  is  closest 
to  history;  in  fact  coins  have  been  freely  employed  in  revis¬ 
ing  the  latter,  and  much  valuable  historical  data  rest  entire¬ 
ly  upon  their  testimony. 

In  the  domain  of  art,  coins  and  medals  occupy  an  impor¬ 
tant  place.  They  furnish  instantaneous  ocular  proof  of  the 
attained  stage  in  its  development  of  all  times,  and  are 
unimpeachable  contemporaneous  witnesses  to  its  progress. 
Nothing  will  illustrate  more  strikingly  the  advance  of  art, 
from  the  crude  attempts  in  the  earliest  times  until  it  reached 


its  greatest  perfection,  centuries  later  its  gradual  decline  and 
almost  total  eclipse  during  the  darkness  and  turmoils  of  the 
middle  ages  and  its  rejuvenation  thereafter,  than  a  series  of 
coins  covering  the  period  involved.  The  features  of 
numerous  historical  personages,  as  well  as  the  costumes 
worn  in  past  ages,  are  known  to  us  only  from  coins  and 
medals,  on  which  they  are  faithfully  reproduced  by  contem¬ 
porary  artists. 

The  economist  may  be  chiefly  interested  in  coins  as  money 
and  will  find  his  cabinet  indispensable  in  the  study  of  the 
monetary  systems  of  nations,  the  relative  value  of  the 
precious  medals  at  various  periods,  the  fineness  and  weights 
of  the  worlds  coins  and  their  purchasing  power  at  different 
times  and  in  different  localities. 

The  true  numismatist,  while  he  may  specialize  in  a  kind 
or  class  of  coins,  does  not  do  so  in  his  researches  concern¬ 
ing  those  he  collects,  but  strives  to  acquire  a  full  knowledge 
of  everything  pertaining  to  them.  He  notes  the  size,  weight, 
composition,  shape  and  date  of  issue  of  each  specimen  and 
learns  its  name  and  place  in  the  monetary  system  of  the 
times.  He  investigates  the  cause  of  its  rarity,  if  it  is  rare — 
due  perhaps  to  it  being  one  of  the  small  emission  or  of  a 
recalled  issue — and  if  the  latter  he  tries  to  learn  the  cause 
for  a  recall.  He  translates  the  inscriptions,  extending  the  ab¬ 
breviations  in  order  to  do  so,  discovers  the  application  of 
quotations,  when  such  are  employed,  and  ascertains  a 
significance  of  each  device,  symbol  and  letter. 

To  the  uninitiated  all  of  this  may  seem  a  formidable  task, 
but  in  reality  it  is  far  from  being  so.  Careful  study  of  the 
history  of  the  nation  or  authority  issuing  the  coins  will  yield 


the  greater  part  of  the  desired  information;  some  portions 
of  it,  of  course,  must  be  derived  from  special  sources,  and 
this  last  applies  peculiarly  to  researches  concerning  coins 
issued  without  the  sanction  of  any  constituted  authority 
(private  coins). 

Although  the  number  of  coin  collectors  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  the  last  two  decades,  it  is  still  relatively  small, 
due,  probably,  to  a  variety  of  causes.  Comparatively  few 
people  realize  the  endless  entertainment  a  collection  affords, 
not  only  for  its  possessor,  but  also  for  those  to  whom  he 
exhibits  and  explains  the  specimens;  nor  is  its  potency  as 
a  spur  to  investigation  and  study  generally  understood.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  widely  prevailing  impression  that  coin 
collecting  is  an  expensive  undertaking.  This  is  not  necessarily 
so,  as  the  most  valuable  results  can  be  obtained  as  well  from 
inexpensive  specimens  as  from  their  more  costly  relations. 
By  inexpensive  specimens  is  meant  such  which  are  so  because 
of  an  ample  supply,  and  not  those  which  are  cheap  because 
of  poor  preservation.  Well  preserved  specimens  are  by  far 
the  most  satisfactory  to  study  from,  as  the  legibility  of  the 
inscriptions  and  the  distinctness  of  the  designs  will  assist 
much  in  avoiding  error. 

It  should  be  particularly  the  task  of  numismatic  societies 
to  disseminate  knowledge  as  to  the  advantages  and  pleasures 
of  coin  collecting  and  to  correct  erroneous  impressions  in 
relation  thereto. 

From  a  paper  read  at  the  April  1905  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Numismatic  Society,  and  subsequently  published 
in  "The  Numismatist." 
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